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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS 


THE FIFTH BOOK. ENTITLED TERPSICHORE 

I. The Persians left behind by King Darius in Euix^e^ who had 
Megabazus for their general,* reduced, before any other Helles- 
pontinc state, the people of Perinthus,^ who had no mind to 
become subjects of the king. Now the Perinthians had ere this 
been roughly handled by another nation, the Pinions. For 
the Pjeonians from about the Strymon were once bidden by an 
oracle to make war upon the Perinthians, and if these latter, 
when the camps faced one another, challenged them by name^ 
fight, then to venture on a battle, but if otherwise, not to make 
the hazard. The Ps;onians followed the advice. Now the men 
of Perinthus drew out to meet ihein in the skirts of their city; 
and a threefold single combat was fought on challenge given. 
Man to man, and horse to horse, and dog to dog, was the strife 
waged; and the Perinthians, winners of two combats out of the 
three, in theii joy had raised the paean; when the Psonians, 
struck by the thought that this was what the oracle had meant, 
passed the word one to another, saying, Now of a surety has 
the oracle been fulfilled for us; now our w^ork begins/* Then 
the Paioniaiis set upon the Perinthians in the midst of their 
posan, and defeated them utterly, leaving but few of them alive. 

2 . Such was the affair of the Pxonians, which happened a 
long time previously. At this time the Perinthians, after a 
brave struggle for freedom, were overcome by numi^rs, and 
yielded to Megabazus and his Persians. After Perinthus had 
been brought under, Megabazus led his host through Thrace, 
subduing to the dominion of the king all the towns and all the 
nations of those parts.® For the king’s command to him was, 
that he should conquer Thrace. 

' Vide supra, iv. 143. 

* The modern EtMi, a place of some eonsequence on the sea of Marmora. 

*Tbe conquests of Megabazus were confiaed to the tracts along the 
coast. 
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The History of Herodotus 'book v. 

3. The Thracians are the most powerful people in the world, 
except, of course, the Indians;' and if they had one head, or 
were agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their match 
could not be found anywhere, and that they would very far sur¬ 
pass all other nations. But such union is impossible for them, 
and there are no means of ever bringing it about. Herein 
therefore consists their weakness. The Thracians bear many 
names in the different regions of their country, but all of them 
have like usages in every respect, excepting only the Getag,^ the 
Trausi, and those who dwell above the people of Creston.® 

4. Now the manners and customs of the Gets, who believe in 
their immortality, I have already spoken of.^ The Trausi in all 
else resemble the other Thracians, but have customs at births 
and deaths which I will now describe. When a child is born all 
its kindred sit round about it in a circle and weep for the woes 
it will have to undergo now that it is come into the world, 
making mention of every ill that falls to the lot of humankind; 
when, on the other hand, a man has died, they bury him with 
laughter and rejoicings, and say that now he is free from a host 
of sufferings, and enjoys the complctest happiness. 

5. The Thracians who live above the CrestoDceans observe the 
following customs. Each man among them has several wives; 
and no sooner does a man die tlian a sharp contest ensues among 
the wives upon the question, which of them all the husband 
loved most tenderly ; the friends of each eagerly plead on her 
behalf, and she to whom the honour is adjudged, after receiving 
the praises both of men and women, is slain over the grave by 
the hand of her next of kin, and then buried with her husband. 
The others are sorely grieved, for nothing is considered such a 
disgrat'e.^ 

6. The Thracians who do not belong to these tribes have the 
customs which follow. They sell their children to traders. On 
their maidens they keep no watch, but leave them altogether 
free, while on the conduct of their wives they keep a most strict 
watch. Brides arc purchased of their parents for large sums ol 
money. Tattooing among them marks noble birth, and the want 
of It low birth. To be idle is accounted the most honourable 
thing, and to be a tiller of the ground the most dishonourable, 

* Alluding tn what he had said beiore (Bk. m. cb. 94). 

* Concerning the c;eta>» vide supra, Bk. iv. ch. 93. 

* Conceroing Crcstoxi, vide supra, i. 57 - 

* Supra, iv. 94. 

* [Analogous to this custom is the Indian Suttee, in which two distinct 

motives were combined: Ly.ill, Astatic Studies, voi ii. p. H. B ] 



Chap. 3-ta The SigynnjE 3 

To live by war and plunder is of all things the most glorious. 
Tliese are the most remarkable of their customs. 

7. The gods which they worship are but three, Mars, Bacchus, 
and Dian.* Their kings, however, unlike the rest of the citizens, 
worship Mercury more than any other god, always swearing 
by his name, and declaring that they are themselves sprung 
from him. 

8. Their wealthy ones are buried in the following fashion. 
The body is laid out for three days; and during this time they 
kill victims of all kinds, and feast upon them, after first bewail¬ 
ing the departed. Then they either burn the body - or else bury 
it in the ground. Lastly, they raise a mound over the grave, 
and hold games of all sorts, wherein the single combat is awarded 
the highest prize. Such is the mode of burial among the 
Thracians. 

9. As regards the region lying north of this country no one 
can say with any certainty what men inhabit it. It appears 
that you no sooner cross the Ister than you enter on an inter¬ 
minable wilderness.® The only people of whom I CAn hear as 
dwelling beyond the Ister are the race named Sigynnw, who 
wear, they say, a dress like the Medes, and have horses which 
are covered entirely with a coat of shaggy hair, five fingers in 
length. They are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong 
enough to bear men on their backs; but wben yoked to chariots, 
they are among the swiftest known, which is the reason why 
the p)eople of that country use chariots. Their borders reach 
down almost to the Eneti upon the Adriatic Sea, and they call 
themselves colonists of the Medes; but how they can be colonists 
of the Medes 1 for my part cannot imagine. Still nothing is 
impossible in the long lapse of ages. Sigynnae is the name 
which the Ligurians who dwell above Massilia * give to traders, 
while among the Cyprians the word means spears. 

10. According to the account which the ITiracians give, the 
country beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account of 
which it is impossible to penetrate farther.® But in this they 
seem to me to say wliat no likelihood; for it is certain that 

* War, clmikini;. and (lie chase—the principal delights oi a nation m the 
a>ndition of the Thracians—bad, it would seem, their respective deities, 
which the Greeks identified vdtb their Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. 

* Cremation was the mode in which the Indo-European nations most 
usually disposed of their dead. [So in Homer; but inhumation was normal 
in the Mycenaan age m Greece.*»E. H. B.] 

’ Huugary and Austria. 

* The modern Maisciiles. 


^ Mosquitoes. 
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those creatures are very impatient of cold. 1 rather believe 
that it is on account of ihe cold that the regions which lie under 
the Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are the accounts 
given of this country^ the sea-coast whereof Megabazus was now 
employed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. King barius had no sooner crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis^ than he bethought himself of the good deed of 
Histisus the Milesian^^ and tlie good counsel of the Mytilenean 
Coes.* He therefore sent for both of them to Sardis, and bade 
them each crave a boon at his hand.s. Now Histiaeus, as he was 
already king of Miletus, did not make request for any govern¬ 
ment besides, but asked Darius to give him Myrcinus of the 
Edonians, where he wished to build him a city. Such was the 
choice that Ilistijpus made. Coes, on the other hand, as he was 
a mere burgher, and not a king, requested the sovereignty of 
Mytilc*n6. Both alike obtained their requests, and straightway 
betook themselves to the places which they had chosen. 

12. It chanced in the meantime that King Darius saw a sight 
which determined him to bid Megabazus remove the Paonians 
from their seats in Europe and transport them to Asia. There 
were two Paonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose ambition it was 
to obtain the sovereignty over their countrymen. As soon 
therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, these men came to 
Sardis, and brought with them their sister, who was a tall and 
beautiful woman. Having so done, tliey waited till a day came 
when the king sat in state in the suburb of the Lydians; and 
then dressing their sister in the richest gear they could, sent her 
to draw water for them. She bore a pitcher upon her head, and 
with one arm led a horse, whUe all the way as she went she span 
flax. Now as she passed by where the king was, Darius took 
notice of her; for it v^as neither like the Persians nor the Lydians, 
nor any of the dwellers in Asia, to do as she did. Darius accord¬ 
ingly noted lier, and ordered some of his guard to follow her 
steps, and watch to see what she would do with the horse. So 
the spearmen went; and the woman, when she came to the 
river, first watered Ae horse, and then filling the pitcher, came 
back the same way she had gone, with the pitcher of water upon 
her head, and the horse dragging upon her arm, while she stOl 
kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was full of wonder both at what they who 
had watched the woman told him, and at what he had himself 

Supra, iv. 137. * Supra, iv. 97. 
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seen. So he commanded that she should be brought before him. 
And the woman came; and with her appeared her brothers, who 
bad been watching everything a little way off. Then Darius 
asked them of what nation Ae woman was; and the young 
men replied that they were Paeonians, and she was their sister. 
Darius rejoined by asking, “ Who the Pieonians were, and in 
what part of the world they lived? and, further, what business 
had brought the young men to Sardis? Then the brothers 
told him they had come to put themselves under his power, and 
PjBonia was a country upon the river Strymon, and the Strymon 
was at no great distance from the Hellespont. The Pseonians, 
they said, were colonists of the Teucrians from Troy. When 
they had thus answered his questions, Darius asked if all the 
women of their country worked so hard? Then the brothers 
eagerly answered, Yes; for tins was the very object with which 
the whole thing had been done. 

14. So Darius wrote letters to Megabazus, the commander 
whom he had left behind in Thrace,' and ordered him to remove 
the Pceonians from their own land, and bring them into his 
presence, men, women, and children. And straightway a horse¬ 
man took the message, and rode at speed to the Hellespont; 
and, crossing it, gave the paper to Megaimzus. Then Mega¬ 
bazus, as soon as he had read it, and procured guides from 
Thrace, made war upon Pi'Bonia. 

15. Now when the Pceonians heard tliat the Persians were 
marching against them, they gathered themselves together, and 
marched down to the sea-coast, since they thought the Persians 
would endeavour to enter their country on that side. Here then 
they stood in readiness to oppose the army of Megabazus, But 
the Persians, who knew that they had collected, and were gone 
to keep guard at the pass near the sea, got guides, and taking 
the inland route before the Pa^nians were aware, poured down 
upon their cities, from which the men had all marched out; and 
finding them empty, easily got possession of them. Then the 
men, when they heard that all their towns were taken, scattered 
this way and that to their homes, and gave themselves up to 
the Persians. And so these tribes of the Paaonians, to wit, the 
Siropaonians, the Psoplians, and all the others as far as Lake 
Prasias, were tom from their seats and led away into Asia. 

16. They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Pangseum * 

> Supra, iv. 143; and v. i. 

* The ranee which runs parallel to the coast between the valley of the 
AnghisUi and the high road from Orfano to Fravista. 
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and in the country of the Doberes, the Agrianians, and the 
Odomantians, and they likewise who inhabited Lake Prasias, 
were not conquered by Megabazus. He sought indeed to subdue 
the dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect his purpose. 
Their manner of living is the followii^. Platforms supported 
upon tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are ap¬ 
proached from the land by a single narrow bridge.^ At the first 
the piles which bear up the platforms were fixed in their places 
by the whole body of the citizens, but since that time the custom 
which has prevailed about fixing them is this:—they are brought 
from a hill called Orbelus, and every man drives in three for 
each wife that he marries. Now the men have all many Mdves 
apiece; and this is the way in which they live. Each hus his 
own hut, wherein he dwells, up>on one of the platforms, and each 
has also a trap-door giving access to the lake beneath; and their 
wont is to tie their baby children by the foot with a string, to 
save them from rolling into the water, 'fhey feed their horses 
and their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to 
such a degree that a man has only to open his trap-door and to 
let clown a basket by a rope into the water, and then to wait a 
very short time, when he draws it up quite full of them. The. 
fish are of two kinds, which they call the paprax and the tilon. 

17. The Pjconians * therefore—at least such of them as had 
been conquered—were led away into Asia. As for Megabazus, 
he no .“sooner brought the Pceonians under, than he sent into 
Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the purpose the 
seven men of most note in all the army after himself. These 
persons were to go to Amyntas, and require him to give earth 
and water to King Darius, Now there is a very short cut from 
the lake Prasias across to Macedonia. Quite close to the lake is 
the mine wliich yielded afterwards a talent of silver a day to 
Alexander; and from this mine you have only to cross the 
mountain called Dj'sorum to find yourself in the Macedonian 
territory. 

r8. So tlie Persians sent upon this errand, when they reached 
the court, and were brought into the presence of Amyntas, 

* Discoveries, in the lakes of central Europe, particularly those of Switzer¬ 
land, have confirmed in the most remarkable way this whole description of 
Herodolub. A similar mode of life to that here described, and apparently 
practised by tbe early inhabitants of Switzerland, is found amoo;; the 
natives of New Guinea fBomeo, Celebes, and among tbe Ainus of Japan. 
—H. B.] 

* Psonia in ancient time< appears to have consisted of two distinct 
tracts. Herodotus seems to have known only of the Strymonic Paonia. 
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required him to give earth and water to King Darius. And 
Amyntas not only gave them what they asked, but also invited 
them to come and feast with him; after which he made ready 
the board with great magnificence, and entertained the Persians 
in right friendly fashion. Now when the meal was over, and 
they were all set to the drinking, the Persians said— 

“ Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we make 
a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives and con¬ 
cubines, and make them sit beside us.^ Now then, as thou hast 
received us so kindly, and feasted us so handsomely, and givest 
moreover earth and water to King Darius, do also after our 
custom in this matter/’ 

Then Amyntas answered—“ O, Persians! we have no such 
custom as this; but with us men and women are kept apart. 
Nevertheless, since you, who are our lords, wish it, this also 
shall be granted to you.” 

When Amyntas had thus spoken, he bade some go and fetch 
the women. And the women came at his call and took their 
seats in a row over against the Persians. 'Chen, when the 
Persians saw that the women were fair and comely, they spoke 
i^ain to Amyntas and said, that ** what had been done was not 
wise; for it had been belter for the women not to have come 
at all, than to come in this way, and not sit by their sides, but 
remain over against them, the torment of their eyes.” So 
Amyntas was forced to bid the women sit side by side with the 
Persians. The women did as he ordered; and then the Persians, 
who had drunk more than they ought, began to put their hands 
on them, and one even tried to give the woman next him a kiss. 

19. King Amyntas saw, but he kept silence, although sorely 
grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. Alex¬ 
ander, however, Amyntas’ son, who was likewise there and wit¬ 
nessed the whole, being a young man and unacquainted with 
suffering, could not any longer restrain himself. He therefore, 
full of wrath, spake thus to Amyntas:—“ Dear father, thou art 
old and shouldest spare tliyself. Rise up from table and go 
take thy rest; do not stay out the drinking. I will remain with 
the guests and give them all that is fitting.” 

Amyntas, who guessed that Alexander would play some wild 
prank, made answer:—“Dear son, thy words sound to me as 
those of one who is well nigh on fire, and I perceive thou sendest 

^ The seclusion of the women was as much practised by the Persians 
as by aay other Orientals 
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me away that thou mayest do some wild deed. I beseech thee 
make no commotion at^ut these men^ lest thou bring us all to 
ruinj but bear to look calmly on what they do« For myself, I 
will e’en withdraw as thou biddest me/* 

20. Amyntas, when he had thus besought his son, went out; 
and Alexander said to the Persians, Look on these ladies as 
your own, dear strangers, all or any of them—only tell us your 
wishes. But now, as the evening wears, and I see you have all 
had wine enough, let them, if you please, retire, and when they 
have bathed they shall come back again.” To this the Persians 
agreed, and Alexander, having got the women away, sent them 
off to the harem, and made re^y in their room an equal number 
of beardless youths, whom he dressed in the garments of the 
women, and then, arming them with daggers, brought them in 
to the Persians, saying as he introduced them, ” Methinks, dear 
Persians, that your entertainment has fallen short in nothing. 
We have set before you all that we had ourselves in store, and 
all that we could anywhere find to give you—and now, to crown 
the whole, we make over to you our sisters and our mothers, 
that you may perceive yourselves to be entirely honoured by us, 
even as you deserve to be—and also that you may take back 
word to the king who sent you here, that there was one man, a 
Greek, the satrap of Macedonia, by whom you were both feasted 
and lodged handsomely.” So speaking, Alexander set by the 
side of each Persian one of those whom he had called Mace¬ 
donian women, but who weie in truth men. And these men, 
when the Persians began to be rude, despatched theni with their 
daggers. 

21. So the ambassadors perished by this death, both they and 
also their followers. For tJie Persians had brought a great train 
with them, carriages, and attendants, and baggage of every kind 
—all of which disappeared at the same time as the men them¬ 
selves. Not very long afterwards the Persians made strict 
search for their lost embassy; but Alexander, with much 
wisdom, hushed up the business, bribing those sent on the 
errand, partly with money, and partly with the gift of his own 
sister Gygaea,' whom he gave in marriage to Bubares,® a Persian, 
the chief leader of the expedition which came in search of the 
lost men. Thus the death of these Persians was hushed up, 
and no more was said of it. 

^ Vide Infra, viil. 136. 

* Bubares was the son oi Me^abarus. He was afterwards overseer of 
the workmen at Atbos (infra, vii. ss). 
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22. Now that the men of this family are Greeks, sprung from 
Perdiccas, as they themselves affirm, is a thing which I can 
declare of my own knowledge, and which I will hereafter make 
plainly evident.' That they are so has been already adjudged 
by those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at Olympia. 
For when Alexander wished to contend in the games, and had 
come to Olympia with no other view, the Greeks who were about 
to run against him would have excluded him from the contest— 
saying that Greeks only were allowed to contend, and not bar¬ 
barians. But Alexander proved himself to be an Argive, and 
was distinctly adjudged a Greek; after which he entered the 
lists for the foot-race, and was drawn to run in the iirst pair. 
Thus was this matter settled. 

23* Megabazus, having reached the Hellespont with the 
PacKjnians, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe tlmt Histiseus the Milesian was raising a 
wall at Myreinus—the town upon the Strymon which he had 
obtained from King Darius as his guerdon for keeping the l>ridge. 
No sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the Psonians th^ 
he said to Darius, ‘‘ What mad thing is this that thou hast done, 
sire, to let a Greek, a wise man and a shrewd, get hold of a 
town in Thrace, a place too where there is abundance of timber 
fit for shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, and mines of silver,^ and 
about which are many dwellers both Greek and barbarian, ready 
enough to take him for their chief, and by day and night to do 
his bidding! I pray thee make this man cease his work, if thou 
wouldest not be entangled in a war with thine own followers. 
Stop him, but with a gentle message, only bidding him to come 
to thee. Tlien when thou once hast him in thy power, be 
sure thou lake good care that he never get back to Greece 
again,'^ 

24. With these words Megabazus easily persuaded Darius, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this matter. Darius 
therefore sent a messenger to Myreinus, who said, “ These be 
the words of the king to thee, O Histireus! I have looked to 
find a man well affectioned towards me and towards my great¬ 
ness; and I have found none whom I can trust like thee. Thy 
deeds, and not thy words only, have proved thy love for me. 

* Vide ittfra* viii. 137. 

* Hiitieus showed excellent judgment in selecting this site. The vicinity 
of the rich and ezteosive Strymonic plain, the abundance of timber, the 
neighbourhood of gold and silver mines, the readv access to the sea. were 
all points of the utmost Importance to a new settlement. 
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Now then, since I have a mighty enterprise in hand, I pray thee 
come to me, that I may show thee what I purpose! ’’ 

Histiaius, when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 
messenger; and, as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king’s counsellor, he straightway went up to Sardis. Then 
Darius, when he was come, said to him, ‘‘ Dear Histi®us, hear 
why I have sent for thee. No sooner did I return from Scythia, 
and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I have never 
longed for aught else, to t^hold thee once more, and to inter¬ 
change speech with thee. Right sure I am there is nothing in 
all the world so precious as a friend who is at once wise and 
true: both which thou art, as I have had good proof in what 
thou hast already done for me. Now then ’tis well thou art 
come; for look, I have an offer to make to thee. Let go Miletus 
and thy newly-founded town in Thrace, and come with me up 
to Susa; share all that I have; live with me, and be my coun¬ 
sellor.^ 

2 $. When Darius had thus spoken he made Artaphernes, his 
brother by the father’s side, governor of Sardis, and taking His- 
tineus with him, went up to Susa. He left as general of all the 
troops upon the sea-coast Otanes, son of Sisamnes,® whose father 
King Cambyses slew and flayed,^ because that he, being of 
the number of the royal judges, had taken money to give an 
unrighteous sentence. Therefore Cambyses slew and flayed 
Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into strips, stretched them across 
the seat of the throne whereon he had been wont to sit when 
he heard causes. Having so done Cambyses appointed the son 
of Sisamnes to be judge in his father’s room, and bade him never 
forget in what way his scat was cushioned. 

26. Accordingly this Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, and 
took first of all Byzantium and Chalcedon,^ then Antandrus ® 
in the Troas, and next Lampunium. This done, he borrowed 
ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbrus, which were 
still inhabited by Pelasgians.^ 

I Compare, for this Oriental practice, 2 Sam. ix. 7 , 11; xix. 33; z Kings 
ii. 7 - 

* Not the conspirator, who was Otanes, son of Phamaspes (iti. 68). 

^ In later times the i^ersians seem tu have flayed their criminals alive. 

* Vide supra, tv. 144. 

* Antandrus lay on the sea-coast of the gulf of Adramyti, a short distance 
west Of Adramyttium. The name remains io the Antandro of the present 
day. 

* Vide supra, iv. 145. 
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27. Now the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fought 
gallantly ; but they were brought low in coarse of time. Such 
as outlived the struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
government of Lycaretus, the brother of that Majandrius ^ who 
was tyrant of Samos. (This Lycaretus died afterwards in his 
government.) The cause which Otanes alleged for conquering 
and enslaving all these nations was, that some had refused to 
join the king’s army against Scythia, while others had molested 
the host on its return. Such were the exploits which Otanes 
performed in his command. 

38. Afterwards, but for no long there was a respite from 
suffering. Then from Nazos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time surpassed all the 
other islands in prosperity; ® and Miletus had reached the height 
of her power, and was the glory of Ionia. But previously for 
two generations the Milesians had suffered grievously from 
civil disorders, %vhich were composed by the I^arians, whom the 
Milesians chose l>eforc all the rest of the Greeks to rearrange 
their government.^ 

2Q, Now the way in which the Parians healed their diSerences 
was the follow'ing. A number of the chief Parians came to 
Miletus, and when they saw in how ruined a condition the 
Milesians were, they said that they would like first to go over 
their country. So they went through all Milesia, and on their 
way, whenever they saw in the waste and desolate country any 
land that was well farmed, they took down the names of the 
owners in their tablets; and having thus gone through the 
whole region, and obtained after all but few names, they called 
the people together on their return to Miletus, and made pro¬ 
clamation that they gave the government into the hands of those 
persons whose lands they had found well farmed; for they 
thought it likely (they said) that the same persons who had 
managed their own affairs well would likewise conduct aright the 
business of the state. The other Milesians, who in time past had 
been at variance, they placed under the rule of these men. 
Thus was the Milesian government set in order by the Parians. 

30. It was, however, from the two cities above mentioned tliat 

^ Supra, iii. 142*148. 

* Perhaps CUnton is not far wrong in reckoning it ** a tranquillity of 
two years.** 

^ Ine fertility of Naxos was proverbial in ancient times. 

* Concerning* the practice of calling in foreigners to settle the domestic 
differences of a state, vide supra, iv. x6x. 
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troubles began now to gather again about Ionia; and this is the 
way in which they arose. Certain of the rich men had been 
banished from Naxos by the commonalty^ and; upon their banish- 
ment; had fled to Miletus. AristagoraS; son of MoIpagoraS; the 
nephew and likewise the son-in-law of Histiaeus, son of Lysagoras, 
who was still kept by Darius at Susa^ happened to be regent of 
Miletus at the time of their coming. For the kingly power 
belonged to Histiaeus; but he was at Susa when the Kaxians 
came. Now these Naxians had in times past been bond-friends 
of Histiaeus; and so on their arrival at Miletus they addressed 
themselves to Aristagoras and begged him to lend them such 
aid as his ability allowed, in hopes thereby to recover their 
country. Then Aristagoras, considering with himself that, if 
the Naxians should be restored by liis help, he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with Hisliseus to cloak his 
views, and spoke as follows:— 

I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as were 
needful to force you, against their will, upon the Naxians who 
hold the city; for I know they can bring into the field eight 
thousand bucklers, and have also a vast number of ships of war. 
But I will do all that lies in my power to get you some aid, and 
I think I can manage it in this way. Artaphernes happens to 
be my friend. Now he is a son of Hystaspes, and brother to 
King Darius. All the sea-coast of Asia is under him,^ and he 
has a numerous army and numerous ships. I think I can 
prevail on him to do what we require.’^ 

When the Naxians heard this, they empowered Aristagoras to 
manage the matter for them as well as he could, and told him to 
promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, which (they said) they 
would readily furnish, since they had great hope that the Naxians, 
so soon as they saw them returned, would render them obedience, 
atid likewise the other islanders.* For at that time not one of 
the Cyclades was subject to King Darius. 

31. So Arist^oras went to Sardis and told Artaphernes that 
Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and fertile,* 
lying near lonia,^ and containing much treasure and a vast 

' This is evidently an exaggeration. 

* Naxos would appear by tliU to have exercised a species of sovereignty 
over some of the other Cyclades. 

* Naxos is considerably larger than Jersey, but not more than half the 
size of the Isle of Wight. 

* Naxos is distant from the Ionian coast at least 80 miles. From Samos, 
however, which was now in the possession of the Persians, it is not more 
than 65 miles, and in dear weather is visibit. 
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number of slaves. ** Make war then upon this land (he said) 
and reinstate the exiles; for if thou wilt do this, first of all, I 
have very rich gifts in store for thee (besides the cost of the 
armament, which it is fair that we who are the authors of the 
war should pay); and, secondly, thou wilt bring under the 
power of the king not only Naxos but the other islands which 
depend on it, as Paros, Andros, and all the rest of the Cyclades. 
And when ^ou hast gained these, thou maycst easily go on 
against Eubcea, which is a large and wealthy island not less in 
size than Cyprus,^ and very easy to bring under, A hundred 
ships were quite enough to subdue the whole.” The other 
answered—” Truly thou art the author of a plan which may 
much advantage the house of the king, and thy counsel is good 
in all points except the number of the ships. Instead of a hun¬ 
dred, two hundred shall be at thy disposal ^^hen the spring comes. 
But the king himself must first approve the undertaking.” 

32. When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, and 
went home in good heart to Miletus. And Artaphemes, after he 
had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aristagoras 
before the king, and received his approval of the undertaking, 
made ready a fleet of two hundred triremes and a vast army of 
Persians and their confederates. The command of these he gave 
to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to the house of the 
Acha^mcnids, being nephew both to himself and to King Darius. 
It was to a daughter of this man that Pausanias the Lacede¬ 
monian, the son of Cleombrotus (if at least there be any truth in 
the tale *), was affianced many years afterwards, when he con¬ 
ceived the desire of becomir^ tyrant of Greece. Artaphemes 
now, having named Megabates to the command, sent forward 
the armament to Aristagoras. 

33. Megabates set sail, and, touching at Miletus, took on 
board Aristagoras with the Ionian troops and the Naxians; after 
which he steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont; and when 
he reached Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor off Caucasa, 
being minded to wait there for a north wind, and then sail 
straight to Naxos. The Naxians however were not to perish at 
this time; and so the following events were brought about. As 
Megabates went his rounds to visit the watches on board the 
ships, he found a Myndian vessel upon which there was none 

' Cyprus is really more than twice the sue of Bubcea {Segrt^oni), 

* For the true account of these proceedings of Pausanias, ci Tbucyd. i. 
Z28-230. 
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set. Full of anger at such carelessness, he bade his guards to 
seek out the captain^ one Scylax by name, and thrusting him 
through one of the holes in the ship’s side/ to fasten him there 
in such a way that his head might show outside the vessel, while 
his body remained within. When Scylax was thus fastened, 
one went and informed Aiistagoras that Uegabates had bound 
his Myndian friend and was enlreaiing him shamefully. So he 
came and asked Mrgabates to let iiit man off; but the Persian 
refused him; whereupon Aristagoras went himself and set 
Scylax free. When Megabates heard this he was still more 
angry than l>eforc, and spxjke hotly to Aristagoras. Then the 
latter said to him— 

“ What hast them to do with these matters? Wert thou not 
sent here by Artaphcrncs to obey me, and to sail whithersoever 
I ordered? Why dost meddle so? ” 

Thus spake Aristagoras. The other, in high dudgeon at such 
language, waited till the night, and then despatched a boat to 
Naxos, to warn the Naxiarus of the coming danger. 

34. Now the Naxians up to this time had not had any sus¬ 
picion that the armament was directed against them; as soon, 
therefore, as the message reached them, forthwith they brought 
within their walls all that they had in the open field, and made 
themselves ready against a siege by provisioning their town both 
with food and drink. Thus was Naxos placed in a posture of 
defence; and the Persians, when they crossed the sea from 
Chios, found the Naxians fully prepared for them. However 
they sat down before the place, and besieged it for four whole 
months. When at length all the stores which they had brought 
with them were exhausted, and Aristogoras had likewise spent 
upon the siege no small sum from his private means, and more 
was still needed to insure success, the Persians gave up the 
attempt, and first building certain forts, wherein they left the 
banished Naxians, withdrew to the mainland, having utterly 
failed in their undertaking* 

35. And now Arist^oras found himself quite unable to make 
go^ his promises to Artaphemes; nay, he was even hard pressed 
to meet the claims whereto he was liable for the pay of the 
troops; and at the same time his fear was great, lest, owing to 
the failure of the expedition and his own quarrel with Megabates, 
he should be ousted from the government of Miletus. These 
manifold alarms tiad already caused him to contemplate raising 

^ The ** boles io the side oi a Greek vessel were, of course, for the oars. 
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a rebellion, when the man with the marked bead came from 
Susa, bringii^ him instructions on the part of Histiaeus to revolt 
from the king. For Histiaeus, when he was anxious to give 
Aristagoras orders to revolt, could find but one safe way, as the 
roads were guarded, of making his wishes known; which was by 
taking the trustiest of his slaves, shaving all the hair from off 
his head, and then pricking letters upon the skin, and waiting 
till the hair grew again. Thus accordingly he did; and as soon 
as ever the hair was grown, he despatched the man to Miletus, 
giving him no other message than this—" When thou art come 
to Miletus, bid Aristagoras shave thy head, and look thereon/* 
Now the marks on the head, as I have already mentioned, were 
a command to revolt. All this Histixus did because it irked 
him greatly to be kept at Susa, and because he had strong hopes 
that, if troubles broke out, he would be sent down to the coast 
to quell them, whereas, if Miletus made no movement, he did 
not see a chance of his ever again returning thither. 

36. Such, then, were the views which led Uistisus to despatch 
his messenger; and it so chanced that all lliese several motives 
to revolt were brought to bear upon Aristagoras at one and the 
same time. 

Accordingly, at this conjuncture Aristagoras held a council of 
his trusty friends, and laid the business before them, telling them 
lx}th what he had himself purposed, and wliat message had been 
sent him by llistiseus. At this council all his friends were of 
the .same way of thinking, and recommended revolt, except only 
Ilecatoeus the historian. He, first of all, advised them by all 
means to avoid engaging in war with the king of the Persians, 
whose might he set forth, and whose subject nations he enu¬ 
merated. As however he could not induce them to listen to 
this counsel, he next advised that they should do all that lay in 
their power to make themselves masters of the sea. “ There 
was one only way/’ he said, so far as he could see, of their 
succeeding in this. Miletus was, he knew, a weak state—but 
if the treasures in the temple at Branchid®,* which Creesus the 
Lydian gave to it, were seized, he had strong hopes that the 
mastery of the sea might be thereby gained; at least it would 
give them money to begin the war, and would save the treasures 
from falling into the hands of the enemy/’ Now these treasures 
were of very great value, as I showed in the first part of my 

^ [For a note on th^ Temple of ApoUn at Branchida* (near Miletus], see 
Frazer's Pausanuts, vol. iv. pp. 125, iz6.~£. H* B.] 
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History.' The assembly, however, rejected the counsel of 
Hecatsus, while, nevertheless, they resolved upon a revolt. 
One of their number, it was agr^d, should sail to Hyus,^ where 
the fleet had been lying since its return from Naxos, and en¬ 
deavour to seize the captains who had gone there with the vessels. 

37. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, and 
he took with guile Oliatus the son of Ibanolis the Mylassian,^ 
and Histbeus the son of Tymnes * the Termerean,—Coes like¬ 
wise, the son of Erxander, to whom Darius gave Mytilen6,® and 
ArLstagoras the son of Heraclides the Cymasan, and also many 
others. Thus Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius; and 
now he set to work to scheme against him in every possible 
way. First of all, in order to induce the Milesians to join heartily 
in the revolt, he gave out, that he laid down his own lordship 
over Miletus, and in lieu thereof established a commonwealth: 
after which, throughout all Ionia he did the like; for from some 
of the cities he drove out their tyrants, and to others, whose 
goodwill he hoped thereby to gain, he handed theirs over, thus 
giving up all the men whom he had seized at the Naxian fleet, 
each to the city whereto he belonged. 

38. Now the Mylileneans had no sooner got Coes into their 
power, than they led him forth from the city and stoned him; 
the CymsEans, on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go 
free; as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of 
government ceased throughout all the cities. Aristagoras the 
Milesian, after he had in this way put down the tyrants, and 
bidden the cities choose themselves captains in their room, 
sailed away himself on board a trireme to Lacedaemon; for he 
had great need of obtaining tlie aid of some powerful ally. 

39. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Leo was no longer 
king; he had died, and his son Qeomenes had mounted the 
throne, not however by right of merit, but of birtli. Anaxan¬ 
dridas took to wife his own sister’s daughter,® and was tenderly 
attached to her; but no children came from the marriage. 
Hereupon the Ephors ' called him before them, and said—“ If 

> Supra, i. gs. 

” Myus was one of the twelve cities of Ionia (supra, i. 142). 

* Mylasa or Mylassa was, like Termera, a town of Caria. 

* This Histisus afterwards accompanied the expedition of Xerxes (infra, 

vii. 98). * Supra, ch. ii. 

* Marriages of this kind were common at Sparta. Leonidas married his 
niece, Gorgo (infra, vii. 259]; Archidamus bis aunt, Lampito (infra, vi. 71). 

^ Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, vide supra, 1 . 65. This passage is 
very important, as marking their power over me kings. 
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thou hast DO care for thine own self, nevertheless we cannot allow 
this, nor suffer the race of Eurysthencs to die out from among us. 
Come then, as thy present wffe bears thee no children, put her 
away, and wed another. So wUt thou do what is well-pleasing 
to the Spartans.’’ Anaxandridas however refused to do as 
they required, and said it was no good advice the Ephors gave, 
to bid him put away his wife when she had done no wrong, 
and take to himself another. He therefore declined to obey 
them. 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders ^ took counsel together, and 
laid this proposal before the king:—“ Since thou art so fond, as 
we see thee to be, of thy present wife, do what we now advise^ 
and gainsay us not, lest the Spartans make some unwonted 
decree concerning thee. We ask thee not now to put away thy 
wife to whom thou art married—give her still the same love and 
honour as ever,—but take thee another wife beside, who may 
bear thee children,” 

When he heard this offer, Anaxandridas gave way—and 
henceforth he lived with two wives in two separate houses, quite 
against all Spartan custom. 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married bore 
him a son, who received the name of Cleomenes; and so the heir 
to the throne was brought into the world by her. After this, the 
first wife also, who in time past had been barren, by some strange 
chance conceived, and canje to be with child. Then the friends 
of the second wife, when they heard a rumour of the truth, made 
a great stir, and said it was a false boast, and she meant, they 
were sure, to bring forward as her own a supposititious child. 
So they raised an outcry against her; and therefore, when her 
full time was come, the Ephors, who were themselves incredu¬ 
lous, sat round her bed, and kept a strict watch on the labour.* 
At this time then she bore Dorieus, and after him, quickly, 
Leonidas, and after him, again quickly, Cleombrotus. Some 
even say that lyconidas and Qeombrotus were twins. On the 

^ The counci] of twenty-eiRbl. isentioned, with the Ephors, in Book l. 
ch. 65, and again spoken of in BchJc vi. ch. 57. It seems that, when the 
Ephors and the Klacrs agreed together,the king had no power to withstand 
them. 

* Cot^are with th», the practice in our own country of s^umrooning the 
great omeers of state to the queen’s apartments at the birth of a prince or 
princess. With the Spartans there was a religious motive at work, in 
addition to the political one which alone obtains with ourselves. It was 
necessar>* fox them, in a religious point of view, to preserve the purity ot 
the blood of Hercules. 
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other hand, the second wife, the mother of Cleomenes (who was 
a daughter of Prinetadas^ the son ol Demarmenus), never gave 
birth to a second child. 

42. Now Qeomenes, it is said, was not right in his mind; 
indeed he verged upon madness; while Dorieus surpassed all his 
co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom on 
the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of Anaxan- 
dridas, the Spartans kepi to the law, and made Cleomenes, his 
eldest son, king in his room, Dorieus, who had imagined that he 
should be chosen, and who could not bear the thought of having 
such a man as Cleomenes to rule over him, asked the Spartans to 
give him a body of men, and left Sparta with them in order to 
found a colony. However, he neither took counsel of the oracle 
at Delphi as to the place whereto he should go,^ nor observed 
any of the customary usages; but left Sparta in dudgeon, and 
sailed away to Libya, under the guidance of certain men who 
were Theneans.^ These men brought him to Cinyps, where he 
colonised a spot, which hi^s not its equal in all Libya, on the 
banks of a river but from this place he was driven in the third 
year by the Macians, the Libyans, and the Carthaginians. 

4.^. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese; whcrcujx^n Anti¬ 
chares the Kleonian gave him a counsel (which he got from the 
oracles of Laius^), to “found the city of Heraclea in Sicily; the 
whole country of Eryx ® l>clonged,” he said, “ to the Heracleids, 
since Hercules himcelf conquered it.’’ On receiving tins advice, 
Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle whether he would 
lake the place to which ho was about to go. The I’ythoness 
prophesied that he would: whereupon Dorieus went back to 
Libya, took up the men who had sailed with him at the first, 
and proceeded upon his way along the shores of Italy. 

44. Just al this ^ime, the Sybarites® say, they and their king 
Telys w ere about to make war upon Crotona, and the Crotoniats, 

* The sanction of some (»raclo or (»ther was required for every colony; 
the sanction oi the oracle at Delphi, when the colony was Di>rian. 

* The cnimoctjon of Thera with C>Tcne (iv. 1.^0-150) would explain the 
choice of Cinyps a settlement. 

* This place, whicli Herodotus reijardcd as the most fertile spot in Africa, 
has been alreadv descriltcd (iv iq8; compare ch. i?s). 

* We may uuderstand oracles given to T^us.'* 

* It lay at the western point of the island, a little to the north ot 
Drepanum, the modern 7 rapam. 

* Sybaris was one of the most important towns o! Mafna Graccia. Its 
luxoiV is proverbial (cf. vi. t37). It was taken (b.c. 510) alter a siege of 
70 days by the Crotoniats; who turned the river upon the town, and so 
destroyed it^fan event which preluded the decadence of Ma^na Gracia.— 
B. H. B ] 
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greatly alarmed, besought Dorieus to lend them aid. Dorieus 
was prevailed upon, bore part in the war against Sybaris, and 
had a share in t^ing the town. Such is the account which the 
Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus and his companions. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, maintain that no foreigner 
lent them aid in ihcir war against the Sybarites, save and except 
Callias the Elean, a soothsayer of the mce of the lamidie; and 
he only forsook Telys the Sybaritic king, and deserted to their 
side, when he found on sacrificing that the victims were not 
favourable to an attack on Crotona. Such is the account which 
each party gives of tlicse matters. 

45. Both parties likewise adduce teslimonies to the truth of 
what they say. 'ITic Sybarites show a temple and sacred precinct 
near the dry stream of the Crastis, which they declare that 
Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva Crastias. 
And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus as the 
surest proof; since he fell, they say, beaiuse he disobeyed the 
oracle. For liad he in nothing varied from the dirc< tions given 
him, but confined himself to the liusiness on which he was 

he would assuredly liave conquert^d the Erycian territory, and 
kept possession of it, instead of perishing w'itli id) his followers. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, jxiint to the numerous allot¬ 
ments within their Ixirders which were a.s.signcd to Callias the 
101 ean by their countrymen, and which to my day remained in 
the possession of his family; while Dorieus and his descendants 
(they remark) possess nothing. Yet if Dorieus had really helped 
them in the Sybaritic war, he would have received very much 
more than (‘allias. Such are the tiistimonies which are adduced 
on either side; it is open to every man to adopt whichever view 
he deems the best. 

46. Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voyage as 
co-founders, to wit, Thcssalus, Farcebates, Celcas, and Euryleon. 
These men and all the troops under their command reached 
Sicily; but there they fell in a battle wherein they were defeated 
by the Egesteans and Phccnidans, only one, EuryJeon, surviving 
the disaster. He then, collecting the remnants of the beaten 
army, made himself master of Uinda, the Sclinusian colony, 
and helped the Selinusians to throw off the yoke of their tyrant 
Peithagoras. Having upset Peithagoras, he sought to become 
tyrant in his room, and he even reigned at Selinus for a brief 
space—but after a while the Selinusians rose up in revolt against 
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him, and though he fled to the altar of Jupiter Agoneus,^ they 
notwithstanding put him to death. 

47. Another man who accompanied Dorieus, and died with 
him, was Philip the son of Butacidas, a man of Crotdna; who, 
after he had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Sybarite, 
was banished from Crotona, whereupon his marriage came to 
nought; and he in his disappointment took ship and sailed to 
Cyren6. From thence he became a follower of Dorieus, furnish¬ 
ing to the fleet a trireme of his own, the crew of which he 
supported at his own charge. This Philip was an Olympian 
victor, and the handsomest Greek of his day. His beauty gained 
him honours at the hands of the Egesta^ans which they never 
accorded to any one else; for they raised a hero-temple over his 
grave, and they still worship him with sacrifices. 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus, who if he had brot>ked 
the rule of Clcomencs, and remained in Sparta, would have been 
king of Laccd®mon; since Cleomenes, after reigning no great 
length of time, died without male offspring, leaving l^hind him 
an only daughter, by name Gorgo.* 

49. Cleomenes, however, was still king when Aristagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, reached Sparta. At their interview, Arista¬ 
goras, according to the report of the Lacedemonians, produced 
a bronze tablet, whereupon the whole circuit of tlie earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers. Discourse began between 
the two; and Aristagoras addressed the Spartan king in these 
words following:—“Think it not strange, 0 King Cleomenes, 
that I have been at ibe pains to sail hither; for the posture of 
affairs, which I will now recount unto thee, made it fitting. 
Shame and grief is it indeed to none so much as to us, that the 
sons of the lonians should have lost their freedom, and come 
to be the slaves of others; but yet it touches you likewise, 0 
Spartans, beyond the rest of the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre¬ 
eminence over ail Greece appertains to you. We beseech you, 
therefore, by the common gods of the Grecians, deliver the 
lonians, who are your own kinsmen, from slavery. Truly the 
task is not difficult; for the barbarians are an unwarlike people; 
and you arc the best and bravest warriors in the whole world. 
Their mode of fighting is the following:—they use bows and 

' ThVt i'«, Protector of Ihe Fonim ** {dyopd). It probably stood io the 
market-place. 

* She Dccame the wife of l^(»nidas. her uncle, according to a usual Spartan 
custom (infca, vii. 239). 
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arrows and a short spear; they wear trousers in the fields and 
cover their heads with turbans.^ So easy are they to vanquish! 
Know too that the dwellers in these parts have more good ^ings 
than all the rest of the world put tc^ether—gold, and silver, and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts oi burthen, and bond¬ 
servants—all which, if you only wish it, you may soon have for 
your own. The nations border on one another, in the order 
which I will now explain. Next to these lonians ” (here he 
pointed with his finger to the map oi the world which was 
engraved upon the tablet that he had brought with him) “ these 
Lydians dwell; their soil is fertile, and few people are so rich in 
silver. Next to them,” he continued, “ come these Phrygians, 
wlio have more flocks and herds than any race that T know,^ and 
more plentiful harvests. On them border the Cappadocians, 
whom we Greeks know by the name of Syrians: they are 
neighbours to the Cilicians, who extend all the way to this sea, 
where Cyprus (the island which you see here) lies. The Cilicians 
pay the king a yearly tribute of five hundred talents.^ Next to 
them come the Amenians, who live here—they too have 
numerous flocks and herds. After them come the Maticni, in¬ 
habiting this country; then Cissia, this province, where you see 
the river Choaspes marked, and likewise the town Susa upon 
its banks, where the Great King holds his court,^ and where the 
treasuries arc in which his wealth is stored.** Once mt'isters of 
this city, you may be bold to vie with Jove himself for riches, 
In the wars which ye wage with your rivals of Messenia, with 
them of Argos likewise and of Arcadia, about paltr>' boundaries 
and strips of land nOt so remarkably good,® ye contend with 
those who l\avc no gold, nor silver even, which ofttm give men 
heart to fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye 
might so easily be lords of Asia, will ye decide otlierwise J ” 
Thus spoke Aristagoras; and Cleomenes replied to him,— 
“ Milesian stranger, three daj's hence I will give thee an 
answer.” 

* Vide ittfrii, vii. 6i. 

* The high table-land of Phrygia is especially adapted for pasturage. 

^ Supra, iii. 90. 

* Susa had by this time certainly become the Persian capital. The 

Choaspes is at present a mile and a* half to the west of ihe town. The 
magnikeent palace uf Susa bad a great farae m autiquity (infra, cli. 53). 
[See A. H. Sayce la Hastings* Did. of vol. iv. p. H* B.] 

< When Susa was entered by Alexander the Great, the silver captured 
amounted to 50,000 talents, or more than twelve milbons sterling. 

< Ci. i. 66-68, and 8a. 
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50. So they proceeded no further at that time, When^ how¬ 
ever, the day appointed for the answer came, and the two once 
more met, Cleomencs asked Aristagoras, “ how many days' 
journey it was from the sea of the lonians to the king's 
residence ? ” Hereupon Aristagoras, who had managed 
rest so cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, tripped in 
his speech and blundered; for instead of concealing the truth, 
as he ought to have done if he wanted to induce the Spartans 
to cross into Asia, he said plainly that it was a journey of three 
months. Cleomencs caught at the words, and, preventing 
Aristagoras from finishing what he had begun to say concerning 
the roiid, addressed lum thus:—Milesian stranger, quit Sparta 
before sunset. This is no good proposal that thou makest to 
the L;iced®monians, to conduct them a distance of three montlis' 
journey from the sea.” When be had tl)us spoken, Cleomencs 
went to his home. 

51. But Aristagoras took an oUvc-bough in his hand, and 
hastened to the king s house, where he was admitted by reason 
of his suppliant s guise. Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomencs, and 
his only chil<l, a girl of aixml eight or nine years of age, 
happened to be there, standing hy her fatlier’s side. Aristagoras, 
seeing her, requested Cleomencs to send her out of the room 
before he began lu speak with him; but Cleomcnes told him to 
s:iy on, and not mind the child. St) Aristagoras began with a 
promise of ten talents if the king would grant him his request, 
and when {’leumene.s shook his head, continued to raise his offer 
till it reached fifty talents; whereupon the child spoke:— 
” InilluT,” she said, “gel up and go, or the stranger will 
certainly corrupt thee.” Then Cleomcnes, pleased at the warn¬ 
ing of his child, withdrew and went into another room. Arista¬ 
goras quitted Sj)arta for pood, nut being able to discourse any 
more concerning the road w'hich led up to the king. 

52. Now the true account of the road in question is the 
followjng:—Royal stations^ exist along its whole length, and 
excellent caravanserais; and throughout, it traverses an in¬ 
habited tract, and is free from danger. In Lydia and Phrygia 
there are twenty stations within a distance of 94^ parasangs. 
On leaving Phrygia the Halys has to be crossed; and here are 
gates through which you must needs pass ere you can traverse 

< By royaJ stations ** are to be understood the abodes of the king's 

couriers**' who conveyed despatches ttom their own station to the next, 
and tbio returned (infra* viu. 98). 
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the stream. A strong force guards this post. When you have 
made the passage^ and are come into Cappadocia, 28 stations and 
104 parasangs bring you to the borders of Cilicia, where the road 
passes through two sets of gates, at each of which there is a 
guard posted. Leaving these behind, you go on through Cilicia, 
where you find three stations in a ^'stance of 25I parasangs. 
The boundary between Cilicia and Armenia is the river 
Kuphrates, which it is necessary to cross in boats. In Armenia 
the resting-places are 15 in number, and the distance is 56^ 
parasangs. There is one place where a guard is posted. Four 
large streams intersect this district, all of which have to be 
crossed by means of boats. The first of these is the Tigris; the 
second and the third have both of them the same name,' though 
they arc not only different rivers, but do not even run from the 
same place.*'* For the one wliich I have called the first of the 
two has its source in Armenia, while the otlier flows afterwards 
out of the country of the Matienians. The fourth of the streams 
is called the Gyndcs, and this is the river wliich Cyrus dispersed 
by digging for it three hundred and sixty channels. Leaving 
Armenia and entering the Maticnian country, you have four 
stiitinns; these passed you find yourself in Cissia, where eleven 
stations and 42 J parasangs bring you to another navigable 
stream, the Choaspes, on tlic banks of which the city of Susa is 
built. Tims the entire number of the stations is raised to one 
hundred and eleven; and so many are in fact the resting-places 
that one finds between Sardis and Susa. 

53. If then the royal road be meiisured aright, and the para¬ 
ding equals, as it does, thirty furlongs,® the whole distance 
from Sardis to the palace of Memnon (as it is called), amounting 
thus to 450 parasangs, would be 13,500 furlongs. Travelling 
then at the rate of 150 furlongs a day,* one will take exactly 
ninety days to perform the journey. 

54. Thus when Aristagoras the Milesian told Cleomenes the 

’ Undoubtedly the two Zabs. the Greater and tbe Lesser. 

• What Herodotus «*talcs is exactly true oi the two Zabs. 

* Supra, ii. 6. This was the ordinary estimate cl the Greeks. Strabo, 
however, tells us that it was not universally agreed upon, since there were 
some who Considered the parasang to equal 40, and others bo stades. Ibe 
truth is, that the ancient parasang, like the modern farsakb, was originally 
a measure of time (an hour), not a measure of distance. In passing from 
the one meaning to the other, it came to mark a different lengtu in different 
places, acc(7diiig to the nature ot the country traversed. 

^ Herodotus takes here the rale at which an army would be likely to 
move. Elsewhere (Iv. lox) he reckons the journey of the ordinary pedes- 
triao at aoo stades (about 23 m^). 
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Xacedxmonian that it was a three months’ journey from the sea 
up to the king, he said no more than the truth. The exact 
distance (if any one desires still greater accuracy) is somewhat 
morej for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis must be added to 
the foregoing account; and this wiU make the whole distance 
between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the dty of Memnon, as it 
is called*) 14,040 furlongs; since Ephesus is distant from Sardis 
540 furlongs. This would add three days to the three months’ 
journey. 

55. When Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its tyrants in the way that I will now 
describe. After the death of Hipparchus (the son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of the tyrant Hippias), who, in spite of the clear 
warning he had received concerning his fate m a dream, was 
slain by Harmudius and Aristogeiton (men both of the race of 
the Gephyrjeans), the oppression of the Athenians continued by 
the space of four years;* and tliey gained nothing, but were 
worse used than before. 

56. Now the dream of Hipparchus was the following:—The 
night before the Panathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
sleep a tall and beautiful man, who stood over him, and read him 
the following riddle:— 

** Bear thou unbearable woes with the all-bearing heart of a lion; 

Never, be sure, shall wrong*doer escape the reward of wrong-doing." 

As soon as day dawned he sent and submitted his dream to the 
interpreters, after wluch he offered the averting sacrifices, and 
then went and led the procession in which he perished. 

57. The family of the Gephyrajans, to which the murderers 
of Hipparchus l>e longed, according to their own acccjunt, came 
originally from Erctria. My inquiries, however, have made it 
clear to me that they are in reality Phoenicians, descendants of 
those who came with Cadmus into the country now called 
Bccotia. Here they received for their portion the district of 
Tanagra, in which they aftenv'ards dwelt. On their expulsion 
from this country by tlie Boeotians (which happened some time 

‘ The fable of Memnon is one of those in which it is diflicult to discover 
any germs of truth. The earliest author who is Jtfwwn to have connected 
Memnon with Susa is i^srhylus, who made his mother a Chsian woman. 
It is clear, however, that by the time of Herodotus, the story that he built 
Susa, or its great palace, was generally accepted in Greece. Perhaps the 
adoption of this account may be regarded as indicating some knowledge 
of the siknic connection which really existed between Ethiopia and Susiana. 

* Ptooi B.c. 5x4 to B.c. 5x0. 


f 
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after that of the Cadmeians from the same parts by the 
Argives they took refuge at AAens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded from a number of privileges which are not worth 
mentioning. 

58; Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephynei belonged, introduced into Greece upon 
their arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of 
writing,* whereof the Greeks till then had, as 1 think, been 
ignorant. And originally they shaped their letters exactly like 
all the other Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they 
changed by degrees their language, and together with it the form 
likewise of their characters. Now tlie Greeks who dwelt about 
those parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoe- 
nician letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some 
variation in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the 
present use, still calling the letters Pheenician, as justice required, 
after the name of those who were the first to introduce them 
into Greece. Paper rolls also were called from of old “ parcli- 
ments ” by the lonians, because formerly when paper was 
scarce they used, instead, the skins of sheep and goats—on 
winch material many of the barliarians are even now wont to 
write.* 

59. I myself saw Cadmeiun characters^ engraved upon some 
tripods in the temple of Apollo Ismenias^ in Boeotian® Thebes, 
mf)St of them shaped like riie Ionian. One of the tripods has 
the inscription following:— 

Me did Amphitryv>u place, from the far Telebnao'^ coming/* 

This would be about the age of Laius, the son of Labdacus, the 
son of Polydurus, the son of Oidmus. 

^ Herodotus alludes here to the legend <if the llpignni. 

* Homer ( 11 . vi. 26S) shows that m his time the Greeks wrote on foldiug 
wooden tablets. [See n. on that passage, in my ed. of Homer, vol. i.—^ 
E, H. BA 

■ ^ This is a remarkable statement. Among the ** barbarians ** alluded to, 
we may assume the Persians to be included. Stone and clay seem to have 
been the common material in Assyria and Babylonia; wiM)d, leather, and 
paper in Egypt; the bvk of trees and Unea in Italy: stone, wood, and 
metal among the Jews. Parchment seems never to have been much used, 
even by the Gree&, tUl the time of Eumenes 11. (b.c. x97*i5q). 

* The old Greek letters, like the Pbanician, were written from right to 

left. They continued to be so written till a iate time on vases; but this 
appears to have been then merely the imitation of an old fashion; for 
already, in the age of Psammetiebus, the seventh century b.c., inscriptions 
were written from left to right. * Cf. i. 53. 

* B 90 tian Thebes is here distinguished from Egyptian. 
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6 0. Another of the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
measure:— 

** I to far-shooting Ph«bus was offered by Scaus the boxer, 

Whea he had won at the games—a wondrous beautiful offering.'* 

This might be Seamus, the son of Hippocoon;^ and the tripod, if 
dedicated by him, and not by another of the same name, would 
belong to the time of (Edipus, the son of Laius. 

6 1. The third tripod has also an inscription in hexameters, 
which runs thus:— 

** King Lar.idamas gave this tripud to far-seeing Phmbus, 

When he was set on the throne—a wondrous beautiful offering.*' 

It was in the reign of this Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, that 
the Cadmeians were driven by the Argives out of their country,* 
and found a shelter with the Encheleans.® The Gephyrasans at 
that time remained in thv, countr>’, but afterwards they retired 
before the Bceotians, and took refuge at Athens, where they 
have a number of temples for their separate use, which the 
other Atlienians arc not allowed to enter—among the rest, one 
of Achaean Ceres, in whose honour they likewise celebrate 
special orgies. 

62. Having thus related the dream which Hipparchus saw, 
and traced the descent of the Gephyraans, the family whereto 
his murderers belonged, I must proceed with the matter whereof 
I was intending I^efore to speak; lo wit, the way in which tlie 
Athenians got quit of their tyrants. Upon the death of Hippar¬ 
chus, Hippias, who was king, grew harsh towards the Athenians; 
and the Alrmxonid®,^ an Athenian family which had been 
banished by the Pisistratidre,® joined the otlier exiles, and en¬ 
deavoured to procure their oNvn return, and to free Athens, by 
force. They seized and fortified I^ipsydrium above Pasonia, 
and tried to gain their object by arms; but great disasters befell 
them, and tlieir purpose remained unaccomplished. They 
therefore resolved to shrink from no contrivance that might 
bring them success; and accordingly they contracted with the 

*tiippocodn was the brother oi Tyndareus and Icarion. Assisted by 
his twelve sons, be drove his two biothers from Lacedsmon. Afterwards 
Hercules slew him and his sons, and restored Tyndareus. 

* Laddamas succeeded his lather Eteocles upon the throne of Thebes. 

’The £nchcleans were an Illyrian tribe. 

’Vide infra, vl 125-I3t. where the earlier history of the Alciueonidai 
is given. 

* That is by Pisistratus himself, who is included among the PiaistratidA 
(vide supra, i. 64). 
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Amphictyons to build the temple which now stands at Delphii 
but which in those days did not exist.^ Having done this, they 
proceeded, being men of great wealth and members of an 
ancient and distinguished family, to build the temple much more 
magnificently than the plan obliged them. Besides other im¬ 
provements, instead of the coarse stone whereof by the con¬ 
tract the temple was to have been constructed, they made the 
facings of Parian marble. 

63. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, during 
their stay at Delphi persuaded the Pythoness by a bribe ^ to 
tell the Spartans, whenever any of them came to consult the 
oracle, either on their own private affairs or on the business of 
the state, that they must free Athens. So the Lacedaemonians, 
when they found no answer ever relumed to them but this, sent 
at last Anchimolius, the son of Aster—a man of note among 
their citizens—at the head of an army against Athens, with 
orders to drive out the Pisistratidie, allWit they were bound to 
them by the closest ties of friendship. For they esteemed the 
things of heaven more highly than the things of men. TYit 
troops went by sea and were conveyed in transports. Anchi- 
molius brought them to an anchorage at Phalerum; ® and there 
the men disembarked. But the Pisistratid^, who had previous 
knowledge of their intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between 
which country and Athens there was an alliance,^ with a re¬ 
quest for aid. The Thessalians, in reply to their entreaties, 
sent them by a public vote 1000 horsemen,^ under the command 
of their king, Cineas, who was a Coniauin. When this help 
came, the Pisistratidae laid their plan accordingly: they cleared 
the whole plain about Phalerum so as to make it fit lor the 
movements of cavalry, and then charged the enemy’s camp with 
their horse, which fell with such fury upon Uie Lacedaemonians 
fis to kill numbers, among the rest Anchimolius, the general, 
and to drive the remainder to their ships. Such was the fate of 
the first amiy sent from Lacedaemon, and the tomb of Anchi- 

' The old temple had been burnt (vide supra, u. xSo). 

* The DcIphic orade is a^ain bribed by Cieomenes, uifta» vi. 66. 

* Phalerum is the most aucient, as it is the most natural, harbour oi 
Athens. 11 is nearer than Piraus to the city. The Piraeus seems not to 
have been used as a port unUl the time o! Prides. 

* As Bmotia is found generally oti the Spartan, so Thessaly appears on 
the Athenian side. Mutual jealousy of Bccotia would appear to be the 
chief^ound of the alliance. 

^ The country was favourable foe pasturage; and Thessalian horses were 
of special excellency (vide infra, vii. 196). 
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moHus may be seen to this day in Attica; it is at Alopeoe 
(Foxtown), near the temple of Hercules in Cynosargos.^ 

64. Afterwards^ the L^edaemonians despatched a larger force 
against Athens, which they put under the command of Cleo- 
menes, son of Anaxandrid^, one of their kings. Hiese troops 
were not sent by sea, but marched by the mainland. When 
they were come into Attica, their first encounter was with the 
Thessalian horse, which they shortly put to flight, killing above 
forty men; the remainder made good their escape, and fled 
straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded to the city, and, 
with the aid of such of the Athenians as wished for freedom, 
besieged the tyrants, who had shut themselves up in the 
Pelasgic fortress.* 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistratida^ 
falling into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even design 
to sit down before the place,^ which had moreover been well 
provisioned beforehand with stores both of meat and drink,— 
nay, it is likely that after a few days’ blockade the Lacedae¬ 
monians would have quitted Attica altogether, and gone back 
to Sparta,—had not an event occurred most unlucky for the be¬ 
sieged, and most advantageous for the besiegers. The children 
of the Pisistratid® were made prisoners, as they were being 
removed out of the country’. By this calamity all their plans 
were deranged, and—as the ransom of their children—they con¬ 
sented to the demands of the Athenians, and agreed within five 
days’ time to quit Attica. Accordingly they soon afterwards 
left the country, and withdrew to Sigeum on tlie Scamander,^ 
after reigning thirty-six years over the Athenians. By descent 
they were Pylians, of the family of the Neleids,® to which 
Codrus and Melanthus likewise belonged, men who in former 
times from foreign settlers became kings of Athens. And hence 
it was that Hippocrates ® came to think of calling his son Pisis- 

' Vide infra, vi. 116. * That is, the Acropolis. 

* Aware, apparently, of their inability to conduct sieges (vide infra, ix. 
70). That tbu acropolis was not at this time very strong appears irom 
the account of Sts sie^ l>y Xerxes (viii. 53, 53). It was afterwards fortified 
by Cimon. 

* Vide infra, ch. 94, 

^ Tlie tale went, that Melanthus (the fifth in descent from the Homeric 
Nestor, son of Neleu$> aud king of I^los), washing of Messenia at the time 
of the return of the HeracUds. Being expelled, he sought a refuge in 
Attica, where he was kindly received, and even placed upon the throne— 
Thymoltes, the extstiug monarch, being forced to abdicate in his favour. 
This will explain the terms ** Pylians " and Neleids." 

* Supra, i. 59. 
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tratus: he named hii^ after the Pisistratus who was a son of 
Nestor. Such then was the mode in which the Athenians got 
quit of their tyrants. What they did and suffered worthy of 
note from the time when they gained their freedom until the 
revolt of Ionia from King Darius^ and the coming of Aristagoras 
to Athens with a request that the Athenians would lend the 
lonians aid; I shall now proceed to relate. 

66. The power of Athens had been great before; but, now 
that the tyrants were gone, it became greater than ever. The 
chief authority was lodged with two persons, Clisthenes, of the 
family of the Alcmaeonids, who is said to have been the per* 
suader of the Pythoness,^ and Isagoras, the son of Tisander, 
who belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree I am not 
able to trace further. Howbeit his kinsmen offer sacrifice to 
the Carian Jupiter. These two men strove together for the 
mastery; and Clisthenes, finding himself the weaker, called to 
his aid the common people. Hereupon, instead of the four 
tribes ^ among which the Athenians had been divided hitherto, 
Clisthenes made ten tribes, and parcelled out the Athenians 
among them. He likewise changed the names of the tribes; for 
whereas they had till now been called after Gcleon, iSgicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, the four sons of Ion, Clisthenes set these 
names aside, and called his tribes after certain other heroes, all 
of whom were native, except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, 
although a foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.^ 

67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 
maternal grandfather, Qisthenes, king of Sicyon.^ This king, 
when he was at war with Argos, put an end lo the contests of 
tlie rhapsodists at Sicyon, because in the Homeric poems Argos 
and the Argives were so constantly the theme of song. He 
likewise conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of Talaiis, 
out of his country,^ seeing that he was an Argive hero. For 
Adrastus had a shrine at Sicyon, whicli yet stands in the 
market-place of the town. Clisthenes therefore went to Delphi, 
and asked the oracle if he might expel Adrastus. To this the 
Pj'thoness is reported to have ansvr'ered—“ Adrastus is the 
Sicyonians’ king, but thou art only a robber.” So when the 

* Supra, ch. 6a. 

* That is, the ancient htfeditaty tribes of Attica. 

* Ajax was the tutelary hero of Salamls (vide mfra, viii. 64 and lai). 

^ Conccnimf this king, see below, vi. iz6. 

* Adrastus, kinff of Argos, and leader of the first (mythic} attack upon 
Thebes, was worshipped as a hero in several places. 
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god would not grant his request, he went home and began to 
think how he might contrive to make Adrastus withdraw of his 
own accord. After a while he hit upon a plan which he thought 
would succeed. He sent envoys to Thebes in Boeotia, and in¬ 
formed the Thebans that he wished to bring Melanippus,^ the 
son of Astacus, to Sicyon. The 'fhebans consenting, Clisthenes 
carried Mclanippus back with him, assigned him a precinct 
within the government-house, and built him a shrine there in 
the safest and strongest part. The reason for his so doing 
(which I must not forbear to mention) was, l)ccause Melanippns 
was Adrastus* great enemy, having slain both his brother 
Mecistes and his son-in-law Tydeus.* Clisthenes, after assigning 
the precinct to Mclanippus, took away from Adrastus the sacri¬ 
fices and festivals wherewith he had till then been honoured, 
and transferred them to his adversary. Hitherto the Sicyonians 
had paid extraordinarj^ h(mours tu Adrastus, because the country 
had belonged to Polybus,® and Adrastus was Polybus* daughter's 
son; whence it came to pass that Polybus, dying childless, left 
Adrastus his kingdom. Besides other ceremonies, it had been 
their wont to honour Adrastus with tnigic choruses, which they 
assigned to him rather than Bacchus, on account of his calamities. 
Clisthenes now gave the choruses to Bacchus, transferring to 
Mclanippus the rest of the sacred rites. 

68 . Such were hi.s doings in the matter of Adrastus. With 
respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing the Sicyonians to 
have the same tribes a.s the Argives, he changed all the old 
names for new ones; and here he took special occasion to mock 
the Sicyonians, for he drew his new names from the words 

pig,*’ and ass/* adding thereto the usual tribe-endings; only 
in the case of his own tribe he did nothing of the sort, but gave 
them a name drawn from his own kingly office. For he called 
his own tribe the Archelal, or Kulers, while the others he named 
Hyat®, or Pig-folk, Oneatse, or Ass-folk, and Chcereatse, or 
Swine-folk. ITie Sicyonians kept these names, not only during 
the reign of Clisthenes, but even after his death, by the space 
of sixty years: then, however, they took counsel together, and 
changed to the well-known names of Hyll^ans, Pamphylians, 

^ A statue of Melanippns is probably intended. See below, ch. do. 

* Melanippus, the son of Astacus. is mentioned among the defenders of 
Thebes by Pherecydes sj) and Apollodorus. He is said to have lost 
bis own hfo at the siege, being slain bv Ampbiaraus. 

* Polybus was king of Corinth, and Sicyon was included in bis dominionSi 
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and Dymanat®, taking at the same time, as a fourth name, the 
title of iEgialeans, from if^ialeus the son of Adrastus.^ 

69. Thus had Clisthcnes the Sicyonian done.* The Athenian 
Clisthenes, who was grandson by the mother’s side of the other, 
and had been named after him, resolved, from contempt (as 1 
believe) of the lonians, that hLs tribes should not he the same 
a.s theirs; and s<» followed the pattern set him by his namesake 
of Sicyon. Having brought entirely over to his own side the 
common people of Athens, whom he had before disdained, he 
gave all the tribes new names, and made the number greater 
than formerly ; instead of the four phylarchs he established ten; 
he likewise placed ten demos in each of the tribes; and he was, 
now that the common people took his part, very much mort 
powerful than his adversaries. 

70. Isagoras in his tom lost ground; and therefore, to counter¬ 
plot his enemy, he called in Cleomrnes the Lacedarmonian, who 
had already, at the time when he wus besieging the Pisistratidae, 
made a contract of friend.ship with him. A charge is even 
bn^ught against (^leomenos that he was on terms of too great 
familiarity with Isagoras’s wife. At tins time the first thing that 
he did, was to send a herald and require that Clisthenes, and a 
large number of Athenians Ix'sides, whom h(' called “ Tlie 
Accursed,” sliould leave Athens. This message he stmt at the 
suggestion of Isagoras: for in the affair referred to, the blood- 
guiltiness lay on the AIcma^)n^cla! an<I their {nirtisans, while he 
and his friends were quite clear of it. 

71. The way in which “ The Accursed " at Athens got their 
name, was the following. There was a certain Athenian called 
Cylon, a victor at the Olympic gam<*s, who aspired to the 
sovereignty, and aided by a number of his companions, who were 
of the same age with himself, made an attempt to seize the 
citadel. But the attack failed; and Cylon became a suppliant 
at the image. H<T<*upon the Heads of the Naucraries, who at 
that time bore rule in Athens, induced the fugitives to remove 


* iC^alcaos was the ancient name rvf the primitive lonians of this tract 

* Clisthenes was the youngest of three brothers, and had therefore, in 
the natural course of thiiigs, little bf>pe of the succession. Myroti, however, 
his eldest tn’otber, having been guilty of adultery with the wife of Isodemus 
the second brother, Clisthenes persuaded ihe latter to revenge himself 

slaying the adulterer. He then represented to him that be could not 
reign alone, as it was impossible for him to offer the sacrihees; aud was 
admit ted as j oin t king on this account. Fin ally, be had 1 sodem us persuade d 
to ^0 into voluntary exile for a year, in evder to purge his pollution; and 
during ht$ absence made faimsett sole king. 
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by a promise to spare their lives* Nevertheless they were all 
slain j and the blame was laid on the Alcmaeonids* All this 
happened before the time of Pis stratus. 

72. When the message of Cleomenes arrived, requiring CUs* 
thencs and The Accursed ” to quit the city, Clisthenes departed 
of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwithstanding his 
departure, came to Athens, with a small band of followers; and 
on his arrival sent into banishment seven hundred Athenian 
families, which were pointed out to him by Isagoras. Succeed¬ 
ing here, he next endeavoured to dissolve the council, and to put 
the government into the hands of three hundred of the partisans 
of ^at leader. But the council resisted, and refused to obey 
his orders; whereupon Cleomenes, Is^oras, and their followers 
took possession of the citadel. Here they were attacked by the 
rest of the Athenians, who took the side of the council, and were 
besieged for the space of two day.s: on the third day they 
accepted terms, being allowed—at least such of them as were 
Lacedaemonians—to quit the country. And so the word which 
came to Cleomenes received its fulfilment. For when he first 
went up into the citadel, meaning to seize it, just as he was 
entering the sanctuary of the goddess, in order to question her, 
the priestess arose from her throne, before he had passed the 
doors, and said—“ Stranger from Lacedamon, depart hence, 
and presume not to enter the holy place—it is not lawful for a 
Dorian to set foot therc.^* But he answered, “ Oh! woman, I 
am not a Dorian, but an Achsean.^' * Slighting this warning, 
Cleomenes made his attempt, and so he was forced to retire, 
together with his Lacedsemonians.* The rest were cast into 
prison by the Athenians, and condemned to die,—among them 
Timasitheiis the Delphian, of whose prowess and courage I 
have great tilings which I could tell. 

73. So these men died in prison. The Athenians directly 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families 
which Cleomenes had driven out; and, further, they sent envoys 
to Sardis, to make an alliance with the Persians, for they knew 
that war would follow with Cleomenes and the l^cedaemonians. 
When the ambassadors reached Sardis and delivered their 
message, Artaphemes, son of Hystaspes, who was at that time 
governor of tlic place, inquired of them “ who they were, and in 

* The Heraclidie were, according to the imanimous tradition, the old 
royal famiW of the Peluponnese. 

^ The Atneniaus always cherished a lively recollectK»& of this triumph 
over their great rivab. [Ci. Aristoph. LysisL 271 sqq.^E. H. B.] 
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what part 0^ the world they dwelt/ that they wanted to become 
allies of the Persians? ” The messengers told him; upon which 
he answered them shortly—that “ if the Athenians chose to give 
earth and water to King Darius, he would conclude an alliance 
with them; but if not, they might ^ home again.*' After con¬ 
sulting together, the envoys, anxious to form the alliance, 
accepted terms; but on their return to Athens, they fell 
into deep disgrace on account of their compliance. 

74. Meanwliile Cleomenes, who considered himself to have 
been insulted by the Athenians both in word and deed, was 
drawing a force together from all parts of the Pcloponnese, 
without informing any one of his object; which was to revenge 
himself on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoras, who had 
esatped with him from the citadel/ as despot of Athens. Accord- 
ingh', with a brge army, he invaded Uic district of Elcusis,^ 
while the Boeotians, who had ccmcertod measures with him, took 
(Enoe and Hysi®/ two country towns upon the frontier; and 
at the same time the Chalcidcans,^ on another side, plundered 
divers places in Attica. The Athenians, notwithstanding that 
danger threatened them from every quarter, put off all thought 
o! the Bosotians and Chalcidcans till a future rime, and marched 
against the Peloponnesians, who were at Eleusis. 

75. As the two hosts wore about to engage, first of all the 
Corinthians, bethinking themselves that they were perpetrating 
a wrong, changed tiieir minds, and drew off from the main army. 
Then Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was himself king of 
Sparta and joint-leader of the expedition, and who till now had 
lud no sort of quarrel with Cleomenes, followed their example. 
On account of this rupture between the kings, a law was passed 
at Sparta, forbidding both monarchs to go out together with 
the army, as had been the custom hitherto. The law also 
provided, that, as one of the kings was to be left behind, one 
of the TyndaridjE should also remain at home; whereas hitherto 
both had accompanied the expeditions, as auxiliaries. So when 
the rest of the allies saw that the Lacedemonian kings were not 
of one mind, and that the Corinthian troops had quitted their 
post, they likewise drew off and departed. 

^ Vide supra, i. 153, and infra, ch. 105. 

‘Disgutsedt probably 9 s,sk Spartan. 

* Eleusis was the key to Attica on the south. 

* Hyshe lay oa the north side of Ciih&oa, in the plain of the Asopus. 

^ Chalcis bad been one of the most important cities in Greece. It was 
said to have been originally a colony from Athens. It is the modern 
EgripOy or Negfopont. 

11 
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76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 
Attica: twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to do 
good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion took 
place at the period when they founded Megara, and is rightly 
placed in the reign of Codnis at Athens; the second and third 
occasions were when they came from Sparta to drive out the 
Pisistratidse; the fourth was the present attack, when Cleomenes, 
at the head of a Peloponnesian army, entered at Eleusis. Thus 
the Dorians had now four times invaded Attica. 

77. So when the Spartan army had broken up from its quarters 
thus in gloriously, the Athenian.s, wishing to revenge themselves, 
marched first against the Chalcideans. The Bceotians, how¬ 
ever, advancing to tlie aid of the latter as far as the Euripus, 
the Athenians thought it best to attack them first. A battle 
was fought accordingly; and tlje Athenians gained a verj'* 
complete viclor>', killing a vast number of tlie enemy, and 
taking seven hundred of them alive. After this, on the very 
same day, they crossed into Euboea, and engaged the Chalci¬ 
deans with the like suca'ss; whereupon they left lour thousand 
settlers ^ upon tlic lands of the Hippolx)ta*,^—which is the name 
the Chalcideans give to their rich men. All tlie Chalcidean 
prisoners whom they took were put in irons, and kept for a 
long time in close confinement, as likewise were the Bceotians, 
until the ransom asked for them was i>aid; and this the 
Athenians fixed at two mime the man. The chains wherewith 
they were fettered tlic Athenians suspended in their citadel; 
where they were still to be seen in my day, hanging against the 
wall scorched by the Median flames,^ opposite the chapel which 
faces the west. The Athenians made an offering of the tenth 
part of the ransom-money: and expended it on the brazen 
chariot drawn by four steeds, which stands on the left hand 

» Literally, “ allotmenLholders These allotment-holders 

are to be carefully distjugxiished bom the ordinary colonists (diroiAot). 
who went out to find thernselves a home wherever they might be able to 
settle, and who retained hut a very ^bght connection with the mother- 
country. The cleruchs were a nulitary garrison planted in a conqticted 
territory, the best potUous of which were given to them. They coutinucd 
Atheuiaix subjects, aiid retained their full rights as Athenian citizens, 
occupying a position closely analogous to that of the Roman cohnt in the 
earber times. 

•The Chalcidean HippoboUe, or “ horse-keepers,** were a wealthy 
aristocracy and correspond to the knights (Irrea) of most Grecian states, 
and the ** equiles,” or ** celercs,** of the Romans. In early times wealth 
is measured py the ability to maiataio a horse, or horses. 

3 Infra, yiii. 33. 
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immediately that one enters the gateway ^ of the citadel. The 
inscription runs as follows:— 

** When Chalcis and B<Dotia dared her might» 

A^thens subdued their pride in valorous hght; 

Gave bonds for insults; and, the ransom paid, 

From the full tenths these steeds iix Pallas made.'* 

78. Thus did the Athenians increase in strength. And it is 
plain enough, not from this instance only, but from many every- 
Vihere, that freedom is an excellent thing; since even the Atlie- 
nians, who, while they continued under the rule of tyrants, were 
not a whit more valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook off the yoke than they became decidedly the first of all. 
'rhese tlungs show that, while undeig;oing oppression, they let 
themselves be beaten, since then they worked for a master; 
but SCI soon as they got their freedom, each man was eager to 
do the best he could for himself. So fared it now with the 
Athenians. 

79. Meanwhile the Thebans, who longed to be revenged on 
the Athenians, had sent to the oracle, and been told ly the 
Pythoness that of their own strength they would be unable to 
accomplish tl\eir wish: “ they must lay Ac matter,” she said, 
“ before the many-voiced,and usk the aid of those nearest them.” 
The messengers, therefore, on their return, called a meeting, and 
laid the answer of the oracle before Ae people, who no sooner 
heard the advice to “ ask the aid of Aose nearest Acm ” than 
they exclaimed,—** What! are not Aey who dwell the nearest 
to us the men of Tanagra, of Coronma, and Thespias? Yet these 
men always fight on our side, and Imve aided us with a good 
heart all through the war. Of what use is it to ask Aem? 
But maybe Ais is not the true meaning of the oracle.” 

80. As they were Aus discoursing one wi A ano Aer, a certain 
man, informed of Ae debate, cried out,—“ Methinks that I 
understand what course Ae oracle woukl recommend to us. 
Asopus, Aey say, had two daughters, Theb^ and Egina. The 
god means that, iis Aese two were sisters, we ought to ask the 
Eginctans to lend us aid.” As no one was able to hit on any 
better explanation, Ae Thebans forAwiA sent messengers to 
Egina, and, according to Ae advice of Ae oracle, asked their 
aid, as the people ” nearest to them.” In answer to this petition 
the Eginetans said, that they would give Aem Ae .£acids for 
helpers. 

^ The great Pfopyl<M, the most magnificent of the works of Pericles. 
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81. The Thebans now, relying on the assistance of the /Eacidse, 
•ventured to renew the war; but they met with so rough a 
reception, that they resolved to send to the Eginctans again, 
returning the ^Eacid®, and beseeching them to send some men 
instead. The Eginetans, who were at tliat time a most flourish¬ 
ing people, elated with their greatness, and at the same time 
calling to mind their ancncnt feud with Athens,^ agreed to lend 
the Thebans aid, and forthwith went to war with the Athenians, 
without even giving them notice by a herald. The attention of 
these latter being engaged by the struggle with the Bceotians, 

Eginetans in tlieir ships of war made descents upon Attica, 
plundered Phalerum,* and ravaged a vast number of the town¬ 
ships upon the sea-board, whereby the Athenians suffered very 
grievous damage. 

82. The ancient feud between the Eginetans and Athenians 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once upon a time the 
land of Epidaurus would bear no crops; and the Epidaurians 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning their affliction. 
The answer bade them set up the images of Damia and Auxesia, 
and promised them better fortune when that should be done. 
“ Shall the images be made of bronze or stone ? ” the Epidaurians 
asked; but the Pythoness replied, ‘*Of neither: but let them 
be made of the garden olive/' ® Then the hipidaurians sent to 
Athens and asked leave to cut olive wood in Attica, believing 
the Athenian olives to be the holiest; or, according to others, 
because there were no olives at that time anywhere else in all 
the world but at Athens.^ 'fhe Athenians answered that they 
would give them leave, but on condition of their bringing offer- 
mgs year by year to Minerva Polias and to Erechtheus.® The 
Epidaurians agreed, and having obtained what they wanted, 
made the images of olive wood, and set them up in their own 

* Related in the next chapter. 

* The port of Athen.s at the time. 

* Statues ui wood preceded those in stone and bronze. The material 
•suited a ruder state of the arts. 

* This of course, not true, for the olive had been cultivated in the east 
irDoa avory remote antiquity. (Deuteronomy vi. ri; viii. 8, etc.) It is, 
however, very Lkely that the obve may have been introduced into Attica 
from Asia, before xt was known to the rest of Greece. 

* By " Minerva Polias we arc to understand the Minerva who presided 
over the city (rdXif). Her temple in later times was a portion of the build¬ 
ing known to the Athenians by the general name of ercchtbeium, which 
'gtood on the north side of the Acropolis, nearly opposite the spot afterwards 
4 )ccupied by the Parthenon. 
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country. Henceforth their land bore its crops; and they duly* 
paid the Athenians what had been agreed upon. 

83. Anciently, and even down to the time when this took 
place, the Eginetans were in all things subject to the Epidaurians, 
and had to cross over to Epidaurus for the trial of all suits in 
which they were engaged one with another. After this, how^ 
ever, the Eginetans built themselves ships, and, growing proud, 
revolted from the Epidaurians. Having thus come to be at 
enmity with them, the Eginetans, wbo were masters of the sea, 
ravaged Epidaurus, and even carried off these very images of 
Damia and Auxesia, which they set up in their own country, in 
the interior, at a place called (Ea, about twenty furlongs from 
their city. This done, they fixed a worship for the images, 
which consisted in part of sacrifices, in part of female satiric 
choruses; while at the same time they appointed certain men 
to furnish the choruses, ten for each goddess. These choruses 
did not abuse men, but only the women of the country. Holy 
orgies of a similar kind were in use also among the Epidaurians, 
and likewise another sort of holy orgies, whereof it is not lawful 
to speak. 

84. After the robbery of the images the Epidaurians ceased to 
make the stipulated payments to the Athenians, wherefore the 
Athenians sent to Epidaurus to remonstrate. But the Epi¬ 
daurians proved to them that they were not guilty of any 
wrong:—“ While the im^es continued in their country/' they 
said, ** they had duly paid the c)ffcrings according to the agree¬ 
ment; now that the images had been taken from them, they 
were no longer under any obligation to pay: the Athenians 
should make their demand of the Eginetans, in whose possession 
the figures now w'ere." Upon this the Athenians sent to Egina, 
and demanded the images back; but the Eginetans answered 
that the Athenians had nothing whatever to do with them. 

85. After this the Athenians relate that they sent a trireme 
to Egina with certain citizens on board, and that these men, 
who bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and 
sought to take the images away, considering them to be their 
own, inasmuch as they were made of their wood. And first 
they endeavoured to wrench them from their pedestals, and so 
carry them off; but failing herein, they in the next place tied 
ropes to them, and set to work to try if they could haul them 
down. In the midst of their hauling suddenly there was a 
thunderclap, and with the thunderclap an earthquake; and the 
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crew of the trireme were forthwith seized with madness, and, 
like enemies, began to kill one another; until at last there was 
but one left, who returned alone to Phalemm. 

86. Such is the account given by tlie Athenians. The Eginc- 
tans deny that there was only a single vessel:—Had there been 
only one,’’ they say, “ or no more than a few, they would easily 
have repulsed the attack, even if they had had no fleet at all; 
but the Athenians came against them with a large number of 
ships, wherefore they gave way, and did not hazard a battle.” 
They do not however explain clearly whether it was from a con¬ 
viction of their own inferiority at sea that they yielded, or 
whether it was for the purpose of doing that which in fact they 
did. Their account is that the Athenians, disembarking from 
their ships, when they found that no resistance was offeree), 
made for the statues, and failing to wrench them from their 
pedestals, tied ropes to them and began to haul. Then, they 
say,—and some people will perhaps believe them, though I for 
my part do not,—the two statues, as they were being dragged 
and hauled, fell down both upon their knees; in which altitude 
they still remain. Such, according to them, was the conduct of 
the Athenians; they meanwhile, having learnt beforehand what 
was intended, had prevailed on the A^ives to hold themselves 
in readiness; and the Athenians accordingly were but just 
landed on their coasts when the Argives came to their aid. 
Secretly and silently they crossed over from Epidaunis, and, 
before the Athenians were aware, cut off their retreat to their 
ships, and fell upon them; and the thunder came exactly at 
that moment, and the earthquake with it. 

87. The Argives and the Eginctans both agree in giving this 
account; and the Athenians themselves acknowledge that but 
one of ^eir men Returned alive to Attica. According to the 
Argives, he escaped from the battle in which the rest of the 
Athenian troops were destroyed by them. According to the 
Athenians, it was the god who destroyed their troops; and even 
this one man did not escape, for he perbhed in the following 
manner. When he came back to Athens, bringing word of the 
calamity, the wives of those who had been sent out on the 
expedition took it sorely to heart, that he alone should have 
survived the slaughter of all the rest;—they therefore crowded 
round the man, and struck him with the brooches by which 
their dresses were fastened—each, as she struck, asking him, 
where he had left her husband* And the man died in this way. 
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The Athenians thought the deed of the women more horrible 
even than the fate of the troops; as however they did not know 
how else to punish them, they changed their dress and com¬ 
pelled them to wear the costume of the lonians. Till this time 
the Athenian women had worn a Dorian dress, shaped nearly 
like that which prevaik at Corinth. Henceforth they were 
made to wear the linen tunic, which does not require brooches.^ 

88. In very truth, however, this dress is not originally Ionian, 
but Carian; for anciently the Greek women all wore the costume 
which is now called the Dorian. It k said further that the 
Argives and Eginelans made it a custom, on this same account, 
for their women to wear brooches half as large again as formerly, 
and to offer brooches rather than anything eke in the temple of 
these goddesses. They also forbade the bringing of anything 
Attic into the temple, were it even a jar of earthenware,* and 
made a law that none but native drinking vessels should be used 
there in time to come. From this early age to my own day the 
Argive and Eginctan women have always continued to wear 
their brooches larger than formerly, through hatred of the 
Athenians. 

89. Such then was the origin of the feud which existed 
between the Eginetans and the Athenians. Hence, when the 
Thebans made their application for succour, the Eginetans, 
ciilling to mind the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to 
the Boeotians. They ravaged all the s(ia-coast of Attica; and 
the Athenians were about to attack them in return, when they 
were stopped by the oracle of Delphi, which bade them wait till 
thirty years had passed from the time that the Eginetans did 
the wrong, and in the thirty-first year, having first set apart a 
precinct for vEacus, then to begin the war. “ So should they 
succeed to their wish,” the oracle said; “ but if they went to 
war at once, though they would still conquer the island in the 
end, yet they must go through much sufferij^ and much exer¬ 
tion before taking it.” On receiving this warning the Athenians 

* The large horseshoe brooch with which ladies in our times occasionally 

fasten their shawls* closely resembles the ancient which was not a 

buckle, but ** a brooch, consisting ot a pin* and a curved portion, furnished 
with a hook.** The Dorian tunic was of woollen; ft bad no sleeves, and 
was fastened over both the shoulders by brooches. It was scanty and short, 
sometimes scarcely reaching the knee. The Ionic tunic was of linear it 
had short lcK)se sleeves* as we see in statues of the Muses, and so did not 
need brooches; it was a long and full dress hiding the form, and reaching 
down generally to the feet. 

* The pottery of Athen.s was the most celebrated in ancient Greece. 
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set apart a precinct for —the same which still remains 

dedicated to him in their market-place—but they could not 
hear with any patience of waiting thirty yeai^, after they had 
suffered such grievous wrong at the hands of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they were making ready to take Aeir revenge 
when a fresh stir on the part of the LacediTmonians hindered 
their projects. Tliese last had become aware of the truth—how 
that the Alcma*onidiE had practised on the Pythoness, and the 
Pythoness had schemed against themselves, and against the 
Pislstratidsc; and the discovery was a double grief to them, for 
while they liad driven their own sw'om friends into exile, they 
found that they had not gained thereby a particle of good will 
from Athens. They were also moved by certain prophecies, 
which declared that many dire calamities should befall them at 
the hands of the Athenians. Of these in times past they had 
been ignorant; but now they had become acquainted with them 
by means of Cleomencs, who had brought them with him to 
Sparta, having found them in the Athenian citadel, where they 
had been left by the Pisistratidro when they were driven from 
Athens: they were in the temple,* and Cleomcnes having dis¬ 
covered them, carried them off, 

91. So when the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were growing in strength, 
and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to their control, 
it occurred to them that, if the people of Attica were free, they 
would be likely to be as powerful as themselves, but if they were 
oppressed by a tyranny, they would be weak and submissive. 
Under tins feeling they sent and recalled Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon the Hellespont, where the Pisistra- 
tidee had taken shelter.^ Hippias came at their bidding, and the 
Spartans on his arrival summoned deputies from all their other 
allies, and thus addressed the assembly:— 

“ Friends and brothers in arms, we are free to confess that we 
did lately a thing which was not right. Misled by counterfeit 
oracles, wc drove from their country those who were our sworn 
and true friends, and who had, moreover, eng^ed to keep Athens 
in dependence upon us; and we delivered the government into 
the hands of an unthankful people—a people who no sooner got 
their freedom by our means, and grew in power, than they turned 
us and our king, with every token of insult, out of their city. 

• The temple of Mloerva Polia» (vide supra, chs. 7* 

• Vide supra, ch. 65 (and Bury's Hist. 0/ Grutt, ch. v.—E. H. B.]. 
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Since then they have gone on continually raising their thoughts 
higher, as their neighbours of Bceotia and Chalcis have already 
discovered to their cost, and as others too will presently discover 
if they shall offend them. Having thus erred, we will endeavour 
now, with your help, to remedy the evils we have caused, and to 
obtain vengeance on the Athenians. For this cause ^we have sent 
for Hippias to come here, and have summoned you likewise from 
your several states, that we may all now with heart and hand 
unite to restore him to Athens, and thereby give him back that 
which wc took from him formerly.” 

92. {§ I.) Such was the address of the Spartans. The greater 
number of the allies listened without being persuaded. None 
however broke silence, but Sosicles the Corinthian, who ex¬ 
claimed— 

** Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth al>ovey 
and men will henceforth live in the sea, and fish take their place 
upon the dry land, since you, Lacedoemonians, propose to put 
down free governments in the cities of Greece, and to set up 
tyrannies in their room. There is nothing in whole vorid 
so unjust, nothing so blcx)dy, as a tj^ranny. If, however, it seems 
to you a desirable thing to have the cities under despotic rule^ 
begin by putting a tyrant over yourselves, and then establish 
despots in the other states. While you continue yourselves, as 
you have always been, unacquainted with tyranny, and take such 
excellent care that Sparta may not suffer from it, to act as you 
are now doing is to treat your allies unworthily. If you knew 
w'hat tyranny was as well as ourselves, you would be better 
advised than you now are in regard to it. {§ 2.) The govern¬ 
ment at Corinth was once an oligarchy—a single race, called 
BacchiadiC, who intermarried only among themselves, held the 
management of affairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one 
of these, had a daughter, named Labda, who was lame, and whom 
therefore none of the Bacchiadx would consent to marry; so she 
was taken to wife by Action, son of Echecrates, a man of the 
township of Petra, who was, however, by descent of the race of 
the Lapitha*, and of the house of Deneus. Action, as he had no 
child, either by this wife or by any other, went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle concerning the matter. Scarcely had he 
entered the temple when the Pythoness saluted him in these 
words— 

' No one honours thee now, Action, worthy of honour;— 

Lebda shall soon be a mother—ber odspring a rock, that will one day 
Fall on the kingly race, and right the city of Corinth.* 
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By some chance this address of the oracle to Action came to 
the ears of the Bacchiads, who till then had been unable to 
perceive the meaning of another earlier prophecy which like¬ 
wise bore upon Corinth, and pointed to the same event as Action’s 
prediction. It was the following:— 

' When mid the n>cks an eagle shall bear a carnivorous lion, 

Mighty and fierce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them^ 
Brood ye well upon this, all yc Corinthian people. 

Ye who dwell by (air Peur6n6. and beetling Ccriiith.’ 

(§ 3.) The Bacchiadae had possessed this oracle for some time; 
but they were quite at a loss to know what it meant until they 
heard the response given to Action; then however they at once 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together. 
Nevertheless, though the bearing of the first prophecy was now 
clear to them, they remained quiet, being minded to put to death 
the child which Action was expecting. M soon, therefore, as 
his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number to the 
township where Action lived, with orders to make away with the 
baby. So the men came to Petra, and went into Action’s house, 
and there asked if they might see the child; and Lahda, who 
knew nothing of their purpose, but thought their inquiries arose 
from a kindly feeling towards her husband, brought the child, and 
laid him in the arms of one of them. Now they had agreed by 
the way that whoever first got hold of the child should dash it 
against the ground. It happened, however, by a providential 
chance, that the babe, just as Lahda put him into the man’s 
arms, smiled in his face. The man saw the smile, and was 
touched with pity, so that he could not kill it; he therefore 
passed it on to his next neighbour, who gave it to a third; and 
so it went thrpugh all the ten without any one choosing to be 
the murderer. ’ The mother received her child back; and the 
men went out of the house, and stood near the door, and there 
blamed and reproached one another; chiefly however accusing 
the man who had first had the child in his arms, because he had 
not done as had been agreed upon. At last, after much time 
had been thus spent, they resolved to go into the house again 
and all take part in the murder. (§ 4.) But it was fated that evil 
should come upon Corinth from the progeny of Action; and so 
it chanced that Labda, as she stood near the door, heard all that 
the men said to one another, and fearful of their changing their 
mind, and returning to destroy her baby, she carried lum off 
and hid him in what seemed to her the most unlikely place to be 
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suspected, viz., a ‘ cypsel * or corn-bin. She knew that if they 
came back to look for the child, they would search all her house; 
and so indeed they did, but not finding the child after looking 
everywhere, they thought it best to go away, and declare to 
those by whom they had been sent that they had done their 
bidding. And thus they reported on their return home. (§ 5.) 
Action’s son grew up, and, in remembrance of the danger from 
which he had escaped, was named Cypsclus, after the corn-bin. 
When he reached to man’s estate, he went to Delphi, and on 
consulting the oracle, received a response which was two-sided. 
It was the following:— 

' See therfi ccirnt's Ut my dwelling a man miicli favour'd of fortune, 
CvTielus, son of Aeiion, and kin« of tbe plorious Connth,— 

He and his children too. but not hi^ children's children.* 

Such was the oracle; and Cypsclu.s put so much faith in it that 
he forthwith made his attempt, and thereby became master of 
Corinth. Having thus got the tyranny, he showed himself a 
harsh ruler—many of the Corinthians he drove into banishment, 
many he deprived of their fortunes, and a still greater number 
of their lives. (§6.) His reign lasted thirty years, and was pros¬ 
perous to its close; insomuch that he left the government to 
Periander, his son. This prince at the beginning of his reign was 
of a milder temper than his father; but after he corresponded 
hy means of messengers with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
he became even more sanguinary. On one occasion he sent a 
herald to ask n\rasybulus what mode of government it was 
safest to set up in order to rule with honour. Thrasybulus led 
the messenger without the city, and took him into a field of 
com, through which he began to walk, while he asked him again 
and again concerning his coming from Corinth, ever as he went 
breaking ofif and throwing away all such ears of com as over¬ 
topped the rest. In this way he went through the whole field, 
and destroyed ail the best and richest part of the crop; tlien, 
without a word, he sent the messenger back. On the return of 
the man to Connth, Periander was eager to know what Thrasy¬ 
bulus had counselled, but the messenger reported that he had 
said nothing; and he wondered tliat Periander had sent him to 
so strange a man, who seemed to have lost his senses, since he 
did nothing but destroy his own property. And upon this he 
told how Thrasybulus had behaved at the interview. (§ 7.) 
Periander, perceiving what the action meant, and knowing that 
Thrasybulus advised the destruction of all the leading citizens, 
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treated his subjects from this time forward with the very greatest 
cruelty. Where Cypselus had spared any, and had neither put 
them to death nor banished them, Periander completed what his 
father had left unfinished.^ One day he stripped all the women 
of Corinth stark naked, for the sake of his own wife Melissa. He 
had sent messengers into Thesprotia to consult the oracle of the 
dead upon the Acheron ^ concerning a pledge which had been 
given into his chajg;e by a stranger, and Melissa appeared, but 
refused to speak or tell where the pledge was,—‘ she was chill/ 
she said, ‘ having no doilies; the garments buried with her were 
of no manner of use, since they not been burnt. And this 
should be her token to Periander, that what she said was true— 
the oven was cold when he baked his loaves in it.' When this 
message was brought him, Periander knew the token; where¬ 
fore he straightway made proclamation, that all the wives of the 
Corinthians should go forth to the temple of Juno. So the 
women apparelled themselves in their bravest, and went forth, 
as if to a festival. Then, with the help of his guards, whom he 
had placed for the purpose, he stripped them one and all, making 
no difference between the free women and the slaves; and, taking 
their clothes to a pit, he called on the name of Melissa, and burnt 
the whole heap. This done, he sent a second time to the oracle; 
and Melissa's ghost told him where he would find the stranger’s 
pledge. Such, 0 Lacedaemonians! is tyranny, and such are the 
deeds which spring from it. We Corinthians marvelled greatly 
when we first knew of your ha\ang sent for Hippias; and now it 
surprises us still more to hear you speak as you do. We adjure 
you, by the common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her 
cities. If however you arc determined, if you persist, against 
all justice, in seeking to restore Hippias,—know, at least, that 
the Corinthians will not approve your conduct." 

93. When Sosicles, the deputy from Corinth, had thus spoken, 
Hippias replied, and, invoking the same gods, he said,—" Of a 
surety the Corinthians will, beyond all others, regret the Pisistra- 
lid^E, when the fated days come for them to be distressed by the 
Athenians," Hippias spoke thus because he knew the pro¬ 
phecies better than any man living. But the rest of the allies, 
who till Sosicles spoke had remained quiet, when they heard him 
utter his thoughts thus boldly, all together broke silence, and 

^ The cruel tyranny of Periander is agreed on by all writert. 

* [A river of Epirus; new known as the Suiiotiko or P?tanarioUko ' 
see teaser's n. on PausantaSy t. xvil. H. B.] 
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declared themselves of the same mind; and withal, they con- 
jured the Lacedemonians “ not to revolutionise a Grecian city.’’ 
And in this way the enterprise came to nought. 

94. Hippias hereupon withdrew; and Amyntas the Mace¬ 
donian offered him the city of Anthem us, while the Thessalians 
were willing tu give him lolcos: ^ but he would accept neitlier the 
one nor the other, preferring to go back to Siglum,^ which city 
Pisistratus had taken by force of arms from the Mytilenseans. 
Pisistratus, when he became master of the place, established 
there as tyrant his own natural son, Hegcsislratus, whose mother 
was an Argivc woman. But this prince was not allowed to enjoy 
peaceably what his father had made over to him; for during 
very many years there had been war between the Athenians of 
Sigeum and the Mytilcnaans of the city called Achillfium.^ 
They of Mytilenc insisted on having the place restored to them: 
but the Athenians refused, since they argued that the A^olians 
had no better claim to the Trojan territory than themselves, or 
than any of the other Greeks who helped Menelaus on occasion 
of the rape of Helen. 

95. War accordingly continued, with many and various in¬ 
cidents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained by the Athenians, the poet Alcaeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, but bst his arms, which fell ir^to the hands of the 
conquerors. Tliey hung them up in the temple of Minerva at 
Sigeum; and Alcseus made a poem, describing his misadventure 
to his friend Melanippus, and sent it to him at Mytilene. The 
Mytilenacuns and Athenians were reconciled by Feriander, the 
son of Cypsclus, who was chosen by both parties as arbiter—^he 
decided tliat they* should each retain that of which they were at 
the time possessed; and Sigeum passed in this way under the 
dominion of Athens. 

96. On the return of Hippias to Asia from Lacedamon, 
he moved heaven and earth to set Arlaphemes against the 
Athenians, and did all that lay in his power to bring Athens 
into subjection to himself and Darius. So when the Athenians 
learnt what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, and ex¬ 
horted the Persians not to lend an ear to the Athenian exiles. 
Artaphemes told them in reply, “ that if they wished to remain 
safe, they must receive back Hippias.” 'fhe Athenians, when 

’ lolcos, the port from which the Argonauts were said to have sailed, < 
lay at the bottom of the Pagasean gtilf in the district called Magnesia. 

* Supra, ch. 65. 

* 5o called because it was supposed to contain the tomb of Achillea. 
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this answer was reported to them, detenm’ned not to consent 
and therefore made up their minds to be at open enmity with 
the Persians. 

97. The Athenians had come to this decision, and were already 
in bad odour with the Persians, when Aristagoras the Milesian, 
dismissed from Sparta by Cleomcncs the Lacedsemonian, arrived 
at Athens. He knew that, after Sparta, Athens was the most 
powerful of the Grecian states.^ Accordingly he appeared before 
the people, and, as he had done at Sparta,* spoke to them of the 
good things which there were in Asia, and of the Persian mode of 
fight—^how they used neither shield nor spear, and were veiy 
easy to conquer. All this he urged, and reminded them also, 
that Miletus was a colony from Athens,* and therefore ought 
to receive their succour, since they were so powerful—and in 
the earnestness of lus entreaties, he cared little what he promised 
—till, at the last, he prevailed and won them over. It seems 
indeed to be easier to deceive a multitude than one man—for 
Aristagoras, though he failed to impose on Cleomenes the Lace¬ 
demonian, succeeded with the Athenians, who were tliirty 
thousand. Won by his persuasions, they voted tliat twenty 
ships should be sent to the aid of the lonians, under the command 
of Melanthius, one of the citizens, a man of mark in every way. 
These ships were the beginning of mischief both to the Greeks 
and to the barbarians. 

98. Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when lie reached 
Miletus, devised a plan, from which no manner of advantage 
could possibly accrue to the lonians;—indeed, in forming it, he 
did not aim at ihcir benefit, but his sole wish w'as to annoy 
King Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those 
Pasonians who had been led away captive by Megabazus from 
the river Strym<ai,^ and who now dwelt by themselves in 
Phrygia, having a tract of land and a hamlet of their own, 
'Phis man, when he reached the Pzconians, spoke thus to them:— 
“ Men of Pffionia, Aristagoras, king of Miletus, has sent me to 
you, to infonn you that you may now escape, if you choose to 
follow the advice he proffers. All Ionia has revolted from the 
king; and the way is open to you to return to your own land. 
You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast; the rest shall 
be our business.’’ 

When the Paeonians heard this, they were exceedingly rc- 

' Compare, i. 56. * Supra, cb. 49. 

* Supra, 1.147, and i&fra, ix. 97. * Vide supra, chs. 15«17. 
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joiced; and^ taking with them their wives and children^ they made 
all speed to the coast; a few only remaining in Phrygia through 
fear. The rest, having reached the sea, crossed over to Chios,, 
where they had just landed, when a great troop of Persian horse 
came following upon their heels, and seeking to overtake them. 
Not succeeding, however, they sent a message across to Chios, 
and begged the Psonians to come back again. These last 
refused, and were conveyed by the (!hians from Chios to Lesbos,, 
and by the Lesbians thence to Doriscus; ^ from which place they 
made their way on foot to Pxonia. 

99. The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, and 
brought also in their company five triremes of the Eretrians; ^ 
which had joined the expedition, not so much out of goodwill 
towards Athens, as to pay a debt which they already owed to the 
people of Miletus. For in the old war between the Chalcideans 
and Eretrians, the Milesians fought on the Eretrian side through¬ 
out, while the Chalcideans had the help of the Samian people. 
Aristagoras, on their arrival, assembled the rest of his allies, and 
proceeded to attack Sardis, not howewr leading the armj* in 
person, but appointing to the command Ids own brother Charo- 
pinus, and Hermuphantus, one of the citizens, wliile he himself 
remained behind in Miletus. 

100. Tl^c lonians sailed with this fleet to Ephesus, and, leaving 
their ships at Coressus in the Ephesian territory, took guides 
from the city, and went \ip the country, with a great host. 
They marched along the course of the river Cayster,^ and, crossing 
over the ridge of Tmolus, came down upon Sardis and took it, 
no man opposing them;—the whole city fell into their hands, 
except only the citadel, which Artaphemes defended in person, 
having with him no contemptible force. 

101. Though, however, they took the city, tlicy did not succeed 
in plundering it; for, as the houses in Sardis were most of them 
built of reeds, and even the few which were of brick had a reed 
tliatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner fired by a 
soldier than the flames ran speedily from house to house, and 
spread over the whole place.* As the fire raged, the Lydians, 

' HerocLotu 5 the name of Doriscus to the ^eat alluvial plain through 

which the nver Hebrus (Martiga) empties itself into the sea. 

* Eretria lay upon tbc coast of Eubcea. 12 or x 3 nulcs below Cbalcis. 

^ The Cayster, xi(»w the Ltttle Mendere, washed Ephesus on the north, 
and formed its harbour. 

* lo Eastern capitals the houses ar« stilt rarely of brick or stone. KeccU 
and wood constitute the chief building materials. Hence the terrible* 
conflagrations which from time to time devastate them. 
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and such Per^ans as were in the dty, inclosed on every side 
by the flames, which had seized all tlie sldrts of the town, and 
finding themselves unable to get out, came in crowds into the 
market-place, and gathered themselves upon the banks of the 
Pactolus. This stream, which comes down from Mount Tmolus, 
and brings the Sardians a quantity of gold-dust, runs directly 
through the market place of Sardis, and joins the Hermus, before 
that river reaches the sea. So the Lydians and Persians, brought 
together in this way in the market-place and about the Pactolus, 
were forced to stand on their defence; and the lonians, when 
they saw the enemy in part resisting, in part pouring towards 
them in dense crowds, took fright, and drawing off to the ridge 
which is called Tmolus, when night came, went back to their 
ships. 

102. Sardis however was burnt, and, among other buildings, a 
temple of the native goddess Cybclc was destroyed; ^ which was 
the reason afterwards alleged by the Persians for setting on fire 
the temples of the Greeks. As soon as what had happened was 
known, all the Persians who were stationed on this side the Halys 
drew together, and brought help to the Lydians. Finding 
however; when they arrived, that tlie lonians had already with¬ 
drawn from Sardis, they set off, and, following close upon their 
track, came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians drew out 
against them in battle array; and a fight ensued, wherein the 
Greeks had very greatly the worse. Vast numbers were slain 
by the Persians: among other men of note, they killed the 
•captain of the Eretrians, a certain Eualcidas, a man who had 
gained crowns at the games, and received much praise from 
Simonides the Cean.^ Such as made their escape from the battle, 
•dispersed among the several cities. 

103. So ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians 
•quite forsook the lonians, and, though Arist^oras besought 
them much by his ambassadors, refused to give him any further 
help. Still the lonians, notwithstanding this desertion, con¬ 
tinued unceasingly their preparations to cany on the war against 
the Persian king, which their late conduct towards him had 
rendered unavoi<^blc. Sailing into the Hellespont, they brought 

^ Cyb^h^, Cybel 6 , or was the Magna Mater, ur Mother oi the Gods, 
.a priiiapal object oi worship anions all the Oriental nations. Her temple 
at Sardis was a magnificent structure, of the Ionic order, formed of blocks 
oi white marble oi an enormous sue. 

I ^mooides the Cean, like Pindar, wrote odes in praise of those who 
carried off priaes in the games. 
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Byzantium^ and all the other cities in that quarter^ under their 
sway. Again, quitting the Hellespont, they went to Caria, and 
won the greater part of the Carians to their side; while Caunus, 
which had formerly refused to join with them, after the burning 
of Sardis, came over likewise. 

T04. All the Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused ^e Ionian cause. The occa* 
sion of their revolting from the Uedes was the following. There 
was a certain Onesilus, younger brother of Gorgus, king of 
Salamis, and son of Chersis, who was son of Siromus, and grand¬ 
son of Evelthon. This man had often in former times entreated 
Gorgus to rebel against the king; but, when he heard of the 
revolt of the lonians, he left him no peace with his importunity. 
As, however, Gorgus would not hearken to him, he watched his 
occasion, and when his brother had gone outside the town, he 
with his partisans closed the gates upon him. Gorgus, thus 
deprived of his city, fled to the Medes; and Onesilus, ^ing now 
king of Salumis, sought to bring about a revolt of the whole of 
Cyprus. All were prevailed on except the Amathusians who 
refused to listen to him; whereupon Onesilus sate down before 
Amathus,^ and laid siege to it. 

X05. While Onesilus was engaged in the siege of Amathus, 
King Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of Sardis 
by the Atlieiiians and lonians; and at the same time he learnt 
that the author of the league, the man by whom the whole 
matter had been planned and contrived, was Aristogoras the 
Milesian. It is said that he no sooner understood what had 
happened, than, laying aside all thought concerning the lonians, 
who would, he was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, he asked, 
“ Who the Athenians were? and, being informed, called for 
his bow, and placing an arrow on the string, shot upward into 
the sky,^ saying, as he let fly the shaft—Grant me, Jupiter,^ 
to revenge myself on the Athenians!” After this speech, he 
bade one of his servants every day, when his dinner was spread, 
three times repeat these words to him—Master, remember the 
Athenians.” 

106. Then he summoned into bis presence Histiaeus of Miletus, 

' Amathus, one oi the most ancient Phceniciao settlements in Cyprus. 

* Compare i. 153, aud supra, ch. 73. 

* Compare with this what is said oi the Thracians (supra, iv. 94). The 
notion here seem^ to be, to send the mesf^age to heaven on the arrow. 

*That is, Ormuzd.'* The Greeks identify the supreme God of each 
uatlon with their own Zeus (vide supra, i. 131; U. 35, etc.). 
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whom he had kept at his court for so long a time; and on his 
appearance addressed him thus —** I am told^ 0 Histisus, that 
thy lieutenant) to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge^ has 
raised a rebellion against me. ilc has brought men from the 
other continent to contend with me, and, prevailing on the 
lonians—whose conduct I shall know how to recompense—to 
join with this force, he has robbed me of Sardis! Is this as it 
should be, thinkest thou? Or can it liave been done without 
thy knowledge and advice? Beware lest it be found hereafter 
that the blame of these acts is thine.” 

Histicus answered—“ Wliat words are these, 0 king, to which 
thou hast given utterance? I advise aught from which un¬ 
pleasantness of any kind, little or great, should come to thee I 
What could J gain by so doing? Or what is there that I lack 
now? Have I not all that thou hast, and am 1 not thought 
worthy to partake all thy counsels? If my lieutenant has indeed 
done as thou sayest, be sure he has done it all of his own head. 
For my part, I do not think it can really be that the Milesians 
and my lieutenant have raised a rebellion against thee. But if 
they have indeed committed aught to ihy hurt, and the tidings 
arc true which have come to thcc, judge thou how ill-advised 
thou wert to remove me from the sea-coast. 'ITie lonians, it 
seems, have waited till I was no longer in sight, and then sought 
to execute that which they Jong ago desired; whereas, il 1 had 
been there, not a single city w'ould have stirred. Suffer me then 
to hasten at my best speed to Ionia, that I may place matters 
there upon their former footing, and deliver up to thee the 
deputy of Miletus, who has caused all the troubles. Having 
managed this business to thy heart’s content, I swear by all the 
gods of thy royal house, I will not put off the clothes in which 
I reach Ionia till J have made Sardinia, the biggest island in the 
world, thy tributary.” 

J07. Histiajus spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king; and 
Darius, persuaded by his words, let him go; only bidding him 
be sure to do as he had promised, and afterwards come back to 
Susa. 

108. In the meantime—while the tidings of the burning of 
Sardis were reaching the king, and Darius was shooting the 
arrow and having the conference with Histisus, and the latter, 
by permission of Darius, was hastening down to the sea—in 
Cyprus the following events took place. Tidings came to One- 
silus, the Salaminian, who was still besieging Amathfis, that a 
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certain Artybius, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in Cyprus 
with a great Persian armament. So Onesilus, when the news 
reached him, sent off heralds to all parts of Ionia, and besought 
the lonians to give him aid. After brief deliberation, these last 
in full force passed over into the island; and the Persians about 
the same time crossed in their ships from Cilicia, and proceeded 
by land to attack Salamis; while the Phcenicians, with the 
fleet, sailed round the promontory which goes by the name of 
“ the Keys of Cyprus.” 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of Cyprus called 
together the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed them;— 

Men of Ionia, wc Cyprians leave it to you to choose whether 
you will fight with the Persians or with Phcenicians. If it 
be your pleasure to try your strength on land against the 
Persians, come on shore at once, and array yourselves for the 
battle; we will then embark aboard your ships and engage the 
Phcenicians by sea. If, on the other hand, yc prefer to en- 
counter the Phcenicians, let tliat be your task: only be sure, 
whichever part you choose, to acquit yourselves so that Ionia 
and Cyprus, so far as depends on you, may preserve their 
freedom.*’ 

The lonians made answer—The commonwealth of Ionia 
sent us here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to you, 
and engage with the Persians on shore. Wc will therefore keep 
the post which has been assigned lu us, and seek therein to be 
of some service. Do you, remembering what you suffered 
when you were the slaves of the Medes, behave like brave 
warriors.” 

110. Such was the reply of the lonians. Not long afterwards 
the Persians advanced into the plain before Salamis,^ and the 
Cyprian kings ^ ranged their troops in order of battle against 
them, placing them so that w'hile the rest of the Cyprians were 
drawn up against the auxiliaries of the enemy, the choicest 
troops of the Salaminians and the Solians ^ were set to oppose the 
Persians. At the same time Onesilus, of his own accord, took 
post opposite to Artybius, the Persian general. 

111. Now Artybius rode a horse which had been trained to 
rear up against a foot-soldier. Onesilus, informed of this, called 

I Salamis was situated on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 

* Cyprus, hke Phoenicia, seems to have been at ^ time$ governed by a 
number of petty kings. 

^ Soli lay on the north coast of Cyprus. 
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to him his shieldbearer^ who was a Carian by nation, a man well 
skilled in war, and of daring courage; and thus addressed him:— 
“ I hear/* be said, that the horse which Artybius rides, rears 
up and attacks with his fore legs and teeth the man against 
whom his rider urges him. Consider quickly therefore and tell 
me which wilt thou undertake to encounter, the steed or the 
rider? ” Then the squire answered him, “ Both, my liege, or 
either, am I ready to undertake, and there is nothing that I will 
shrink from at thy bidding. But J will tell thee what seems to 
me to make most for thy interests. As thou art a prince and a 
genera], I think thou shouldest eng:^;e with one who is himself 
both a prince and also a general. For then, if thou slayest thine 
adversary, *twill redound to thine honour,'and if he slays thee 
(which may Heaven forefend!), yet to fall by the hand of a 
worthy foe makes death lose half its horror. To us, thy followers, 
leave his war-horse and his retinue. And have thou no fear of 
the horse’s tricks. 1 warrant that this is the last time he will 
stand up against any one.” 

112. Thus spake the Carian: and shortly after, the two hosts 
joined battle l^th by sea and land And here it chanced that 
by sea the lonians, who that day fought as they have never done 
either before or since, defeated the Phcenicians, the Samians 
especially distinguishing themselves. Meanwhile the combat 
had begun on land, and the two armies were engaged in a sharp 
struggle, when thus it fell out in the matter of Ihe generals. 
Artybius, astride upon his horse, chaiged down upon Onesilus, 
who, as he had agreed with his shieldbearer, aimed his blow at 
the rider; the horse reared and placed his fore feet upon the 
shield of Onesilus, when the Carian cut at him with a reaping- 
hook, and severed tlie two legs from the body. The horse fell 
upon the spot, and Artybius, the Persian general, w'ith him. 

113, In the thick of the fight, Stesanor, tyrant of Curium,* 
who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, went over 
with them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Curians— 
Argive colonists, if report says true—forthwith the war-chariots 
of the Salaminians followed the example set them, and went 
over likewise; whereupon victory declared in favour of the 
Persians; and the army of the Cyprians being routed, vast 
numbers were slain, and among them Onesilus, the son of 
ChersiSj who was tlie author of the revolt, and Aristocypnis, 
king of the Solians. This Aristocyprus was son of Philocyprus, 

^ Curium lay upon the southern coast, between Faphos and AmatbOs. 
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whom Solon the Athenian, when he visited Cyprus, praised in 
his poems ^ beyond all other sovereigns. 

114. The Amathusians, because Onesilus had laid siege to 
their town, cut the head off his corpse, and took it with them 
to Amathus, where it was set up over the gates. Here it hung 
till it became hollow; whereupon a swarm of bees took pos¬ 
session of it, and filled it with a honeycomb. On seeing this 
the Amathusians consulted the oracle, and were commanded 
“ to take down the head and bury it, and thenceforth to regard 
Onesilus as a hero, and offer sacrifice to him year by year; so 
il would go the better with them.” And to this day the 
Amathusians do as they were then bidden. 

115. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, when 
they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost and 
ruined, and that siege was laid to all the cities of Cyprus ex¬ 
cepting Salamis, which tlie inhabitants bad surrendered to 
Gorgns,^ tlie former king—forthwith they left Cyprus, and 
sailed away home. Of the cities which were besieged, Soli held 
out the longest: the Persians took it by undermining the wall 
in the fifth month from the beginning of the siege. 

116. Tims, after enjoying a year of freedom, the Cyprians 
were enslaved for the second time. Meanwhile Daurises, who 
was married to one of the daughters of Darius, together with 
Hymeas, Otanes, and other Persian captains, who were likewise 
married to daughters of the king,* after pursuing the lonians 
who had fought at Sardis, defeating them, and driving them to 
their ships, divided their efforts against the different cities, and 
proceeded in succession to take and sack each one of them. 

117. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the five cities of Dardanus, Abydos, 
Pcrc6t6, Lampsacus, and Pa^sus. From Pasus he marched 
against Pariuni; but on his way receiving intelligence that the 
(Brians had made common cause with the lonians, and thrown 
off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and, leaving the Helles¬ 
pont, marched away towards Caria. 

118. The Carians by some chance got information of this 

* The poems of Solon weie wrUten chiefly in the elegiac metre, and were 
hortatory or gnomic. 

* Gorgus is still king at the time of the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii. 

* The practice of marrying the king^s daughters to the most distinguished 
of the Persian nobles had In view the consolidation of the empire and the 
streAgthening of the royal power, by attaching to the throne those who 
would have been most likely to stir up revolts. 
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movement before Daurises arrived, and drew together their 
Strength to a place called “ the White Columns/’ which is on 
the river Marsyas, a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Mseander. Here when they were 
met, many plans were put forth; but the best, in my judg¬ 
ment, was that of Pixodarus, the son of Mausolus, a Cindyan, 
who was married to a daughter of Syennesis, the Cilician king, 
His advice was, that the Carians should cross the Mceander, and 
fight with the river at their back; that so, all chance of flight 
being cut off, they might be forced to stand their ground, and 
have their natural courage raised to a still higher pitch. His 
opinion, however, did not prevail; it was thought best to make 
the enemy have the Macander behind them; that so, if they 
were defeated in the battle and put to flight, they might have 
no retreat open, but be driven headlong into the river. 

119. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, crossing 
the Maander, engaged the Carians upon the banks of the Mar¬ 
syas; where for a long time the battle was stoutly contested, 
but at last the Carians were defeated, being overpowered by 
numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 2000, while the 
Carians had not fewer than 10,000 slain. Such as escaped from 
the field of battle collected together at Lahranda, in the vast 
precinct of Jupiter Stratius—a deity worshipped only by the 
Carians—and in the sacred grove of plane-trees. Here they 
deliberated as to the best means of saving thrmselves, dovibting 
whether they would fare better if they gave themselves up to 
the Persians, or if they abandoned Asia for ever. 

120. As they were debating tlicsc matters a body of Milesians 
and allies came to their assistance: whereupon the Carians, dis¬ 
missing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh for 
war, and on the approach of the Persians gave them battle a 
second time. They were defeated, bowc^ver, with still greater 
loss than before; and while all the troops engaged suffered 
severely, the blow fell with most force on the Milesians. 

121. The Carians, some while after, repaired their ill fortune 
in another action. Understanding that the Persians were about 
to attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them on the road 
which leads to Pedasus; the Persians, who were making a 
night-march, fell into the trap, and the whole army was de¬ 
stroyed, together with the generals, Daurises, Amorges, and 
Sisimaces: Myrsus too, the son of Gyges, was kUled at the same 
time. The leader of the ambush was Heraclides, the son of 
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Ibandlis, a man of Mylasa. Such was the way in which these 
Persians perished. 

122. In the meantime Hymeas, who was likewise one of those 
by whom the lonians were pursued after their attack on Sardis, 
directing his course towards the Propontis, took Cius,^ a city of 
Mysia. Learning, however, that Daurises had left the Helles¬ 
pont, and was gone into Caria, he in his turn quitted the Pro¬ 
pontis, and marching with the army under his command to the 
Hellespont, reduced all the ^ 4 ^Han.s of the Troad, and likewise 
conquered the Gergithse, a remnant of the ancient Teucrians. 
He did not, however, quit the Troad, but, after gaining these 
successes, was himself carried of! by disease. 

123. After his death, which happened as I have related, Arta * 
phemes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third general,® 
were directed to undertake the conduct uf the war against 
Ionia and the neighIwHiring y^Iis. By them Clar.omen^ in the 
former,'^ and Cyme in the latter,^ were recovered. 

124. As the cities fell one after another, Aristagoras the Mile¬ 
sian (who was in truth, as he now plainly showed, a man of but 
little courage), notwithstanding that it was he who had caused 
the disturbances in Ionia and m<ide so great a commotion, began, 
seeing his danger, to look about for means of escape. Being 
convinced that it was in vain to endeavour to overcome King 
Darius, he called his brothers-in-arms together, and laid before 
them the following pruiect:—’Twould Ixj well,^* he said, “ to 
have some place of refuge, in case they were driven out of 
Miletus. Should he go out at tlic head of a colony to Sardinia,® 
or should he sail to Myreinus in Edonia, which Histiujus had 
received as a gift from King Darius, and had liegun to fortify? ” 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, IIecat<eus, the historian, 
son of Hegesander, made answer, that in his judgment neither 
place was suitable. “ Aristagoras should build a fort,’’ he said, 

in the island of Lems,® and, if driven from Miletus, should go 
there and bide his time; from Leros attacks might readily be 
made, and he might re-establish Iiimself in Miletus.” Such was 
the advice given by Hecateus. 

126. Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myreinus. 

’ Cius, Ukc most other towns upon this coast, was a colony of the 
Milesians. 

* Supra» cli. 116. ^ Supra, i. 142. * Supra, i. 14^}. 

* Sardinia seems to have becu viewed by the Greeks of tms time as a 
sort of El Dorado. 

* L6ros, one of the Sporades, retains its ancient name almost unchanged. 
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Accordingl}'^, he put the government of Miletus into the hands 
of one of the chief citizens, named Pythagoras, and, taking 
with him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, and there made 
himself master of the place in question. From thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the Thracians; but here he was cut off with 
his whole army, while besieging a city whose defenders were 
anxious to accept terms of surrender. 


ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

'* The theme of Herodotus—the stru(tglo of Greece with the Orient— 
possessed for him a deeper meaning than the jxilitical result of the Versian 
war. It was the C(>ntact and collision nt two different types of civilisation; 
of peoples of two different characters and different political institutions. 
In the last division of his wcjfk, where the final struggle of Persia and 
Greece is narrated, this cfintest between the slavery oi tlie barbarian and the 
liberty of the Greek, between Oriental autocracy and Hellenic constitu* 
tlnnahsm, is ever |)rcsent and is forcibly brouglit out. But the contrast 
of Hellenic with Oriental culture pervades the whole work; it informs the 
unity of the external theme with the deeper unity oi an inner meaning. It 
is the keynote oi the History of Herodotus.” 

” Herc^otub was ibe Homer oi tbc Persian War; and that war origiually 
inspired bim His work presenU a picture of sixth century civilisation; 
and It is also a universal history in so far as it gathers tbc greater part of 
ihe known world into a narrative which is concentrated on a single issue. 
It is fortunate for bterature that he was not too critical; if his criticism 
had been more penetrating and less nai^T, he could not have been a second 
Homer.”—From J, B. Bury's AncurU Greek Historuiiis (1909), lecture u» 
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1. Aristacoras, the author of the Ionian revolt, perished in 
the way which I have described. Meanwhile Hisliasus, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been allowed by Darius to leave Susa, came 
down to Sardis. On his arrival, being asked by Artaphemes, 
the Sardian satrap, what he tliought was the reason that the 
lonians had rebelled, he made answer that he could not con¬ 
ceive, and it had astonished him greatly, pretending to be quite 
unconscious of the whole business. Artaphemes, however, who 
perceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in fact 
full knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to him, 
'' 1 will tell thee how the case stands, Histixus: this shoe is of 
thy stitching; Aristagoras has but put it on.” 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphemes ctinceming the 
rebellion. Histixus, alarmed at the knowledge wliich he dis¬ 
played, so soon as niglit fell, fled away to the coast. Thus he 
forfeited his word to Darius; for though he had pledged him¬ 
self to bring Sardinia, the biggest island in the whole world, 
under the Persian yoke,^ he in reality sought to obtain the 
direction of the war against the king. Crossing over to Chios, 
Ire was there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him 
of intending some mischief against them in the interest of 
Darius. However, when the whole tmth was laid before them, 
and they found that Histixus was in reality a foe to the king, 
they forthwith set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason he 
had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the king, 
thereby doing their nation so ill a service. In reply, he took 
good care not to disclose to them the real cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phcenicians from 
their own country, and place them in Ionia, while he planted the 
lonians in Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he sent 
Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that the king had 

> Vide supra, v. 106. “ An expedition against Sardinia," as Grote 
observes, “ seems to have been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic 
Greeks of that day." 
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entertained any such intention, but Histiaeus succeeded hereby 
in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this^ Histioeus, by means of a certain Hermippus, a 
native of Atarneus, sent letters to many of the Persians in 
Sardis^ who had before held some discourse with him concerning 
a revolt. Hermippus^ however, instead of conveying them to 
the persons to whom they were addressed, delivered them into 
the hands of Artaphemes, who, perceiving what was on foot, 
commanded Hermippus to deliver the letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which were sent 
to Histiaeus. The traitors being in this way discovered, Arta¬ 
phemes put a number of Persians to death, and caused a com¬ 
motion in Sardis. 

5. As for Histia^us, when his hopes in this matter were dis¬ 
appointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him back to Miletus; 
but the Milesians were too well pleased at having got quit of 
Aristagoras to be anxious to receive another tyrant into their 
country; besides which they had now tasted liberty. They 
therefore opposed his return; and when he endeavoured to force 
an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants even 
wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from his 
country, he went back to Chios; whence, after failing in an 
attempt to induce the Chians to give him ships, he crossed over 
to Mytilond, where he succeeded in obtaining vessels from the 
Lesbians. They fitted out a squadron of eight triremes, and 
sailed with him to the Hellespont, where they took up their 
station, and proceeded to seize all the vessels which passed out 
from the Euxme, unless the crews declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders. 

6. While Ilistixus and the Mytilenxans were thus employed, 
Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, which 
comprised both a fleet and also a land force. The Persian 
captains had drawn their several detachments together, and 
formed them into a single army; and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, which they regarded as of lesser account, 
and to march straight on Miletus. Of the naval states, Phee- 
nicia showed the greatest zeal; but the fleet was composed like¬ 
wise of the Cyprians (who had so lately been brought under),^ 
the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians. 

^ The readiness with which this wa« believed proves, even better than 
historical iostaiices, how frequent such transiers of population were in the 
great oriental empires. 

■ Supra, V. ir5, ix$. 
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7. While the Persians were thus making preparations against 
Miletus and lonia^ the lonians, informed of their intent, sent 
their deputies to Ae Panionium/ and held a council upon the 
posture of their affairs. Hereat it was determined that no land 
force should be collected to oppose the Persians, but that the 
Milesians should be left to defend their own walls as they 
could; at the same time they agreed that the whole naval 
force of the states, not excepting a single ship, should be 
equipped, and should muster at Ladi,* a small island lying off 
Miletus—to give battle on behalf of the place. 

8. PresenUy the lonians began to assemble in their sliips, and 
with them came the /Ilians of Lesbos; and in this way they 
marshalled their line:—The wing towards the cast was formed 
of the Milesians themselves, who furnished eighty ships; next 
to them came the Pricnians with twelve, and the Myusians witli 
three ships; after the Myusians were stationed the Teians, whose 
ships were seventeen; then the Chians, who furnished n hundred. 
The Krythrasans and Phoc.eans followed, the former with eight, 
the latter with three ships; l)eyond the Phoescans were the 
Lesbians, furnishing seventy; last of all came the Samians, 
forming the western wing, and furnishing sixty vessels. The 
fleet amounted in all to three liundred and fifty^three triremes. 
Such was the number on the Ionian side. 

9. On the side of the barbarians the number of vessels was 
six hundred. These assembled off the coast of Milesia, while 
the land army collected upon the shore; but the leaders, learn¬ 
ing the strength of the Ionian fleet, began to fear lest they 
might fail to defeat them, in which case, not having the mastery 
at sea, they would be unable to reduce Miletus, and might in 
consequence receive rough treatment at the hands of Darius. 
So when they thought of all these things, they resolved on the 
following course:—Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who had 
fled to the Medes for refuge when ArisUgoras deposed them 
from their governments, and who were now in camp, having 
joined in the expedition against Miletus, the Persians addressed 
them thus: “ Men of Ionia, now is the fit time to show your zeal 
for the house of the king. Use your best efforts, every one of 
you, to detach your fellow-countrymen from the general body. 
Hold forth to them the promise that, if they submit, no harm 
shall happen to them on account of their rebellion; their temples 

^ Supra. I. 141 an<l 148. 

* is now a hillock in ihn pJaui of the Meander. 
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shall not be burnt, nor any of their private buildings; neither 
shall they be treated with greater harshness than before the out¬ 
break. But if they refuse to yield, and determine to try the 
chance of a battle, threaten Uiem with the fate which shall 
assuredly overtake them in that case. Tell them, when they are 
vanquished in fight, they shall be enslaved; their boys shall be 
made eunuchs, and their maidens transported to Bactra; white 
their country shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners. 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants sent accord¬ 
ingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported the 
words of the Persians; but the people were all staunch, and 
refused to betray their countrymen, those of each state thinking 
that tliev alone had had overtures made to them. Now these 
events happened on the first appearance of the I^ersians before 
Miletus, 

11. Afterwards^ while the Ionian fleet was still assembled at 
Ladc^ councils were held, and speeches made by divers persons— 
among the rest by Dionysius, the Fhocaeaii captain, who thus 
expressed himself:—“ Our affairs hang on the razor's edge, men 
of Ionia, either to be free or to slaves; and slaves, too, who 
have shown themselves runaways. Now then you have to choose 
whether you will endure hardships, and so for the present lead a 
life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome your enemies 
and establish your own freedom; or whether you will persist 
in this slothfulne5.s and disorder, in which case I see no hope 
of your escaping the king's vengeance for your rebellion, i 
beseech you, be persuaded by me, and trust yourselves to 
my guidance. Then, if the gods only hold the balance fairly 
l>etwecn us, 1 undertake to say that our foes will either decline 
a battle, or, if they fight, suffer complete discomfiture." 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius; whereupon he pro¬ 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply their oars, and exercise themselves in breaking the 
line;^ while the marines were held under arms, and the vessels 
were kept, till evening fell, upon their anchors,* so that the men 
had nothing but toil from morning even to night. Seven days 

* Thiis was the mast important naval maiKeuvre with which the Greeks 
were acquainted. It is supposed to have had two objects; one, the 
breaking oi the oars of the two vesseb betweeu which the ship using the 
manoeuvre passed, and the other, the cutting ofi of a portion ol the enemy's 
fleet from the rest. 

^ Instead of being drawn up on shore, a$ was the usual practice. 
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did the lonians continue obedient^ and do whatsoever he bade 
them; but on the eighth day, worn out by the hardness of the 
work and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to such 
fatigues, they began to confer together, and to say one to 
another, What god have we offended to bring upon ourselves 
such a punishment as this? • Fools and distracted that we were, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Phoccean braggart, who 
docs but furnish three ships to the fleet! He, now that he has 
got us, plagues us in the most desperate fashion; many of us, in 
consequence, have fallen sick already—many more expect to 
follow. Wc had better suffer anything rather than these hard¬ 
ships; even the slavery with which we are threatened, however 
harsh, can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let 
us refuse him olwdicnce.” So saying, they forthwith ceased to 
obey his orders, and pitched their tents, os if they had been 
soldiers, upon the island, where they reposed under the shade 
all day, and refused to go aboard the ships and train themselves. 

13. Now when the Samian captains perceived what was taking 
place, they were more inclined than before to accept the terms 
which i^aces, the son of Syloson, had been authorised by the 
I'crsians to offer them, on condition of their deserting from tiie 
confederacy. For they saw that all was disorder among the 
lonians, and they felt also that it was hopeless to contend with 
the power of the king; since if they defeated the fleet which had 
been sent against them, they knew that another would come five 
times as great. So they took advantage of the occasion which 
now offered, and as soon as ever they saw the lonians refuse to 
work, hastened gladly to provide for the safety of their temples 
and their properties. This i^aces, who made the overtures to 
the Samians, was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
iEaces. He had formerly been tyrant of &mos, but was ousted 
from his government by Aristagorus the Milesian, at the same 
time with the other tyrants of the lonians. 

14. The Pheenidans soon afterwards sailed to the attack; and 
the lonians likewise put themselves in line, and went out to 
meet them. When they had now neared one another, and 
joined battle, which of Uie lonians fought like brave men and 
which like cowards, I cannot declare with any certainty, for 
chaiges are brought on all sides; but the tale goes that the 
Samians, according to the agreement which they had made with 
ADaces, hoisted sail, and quitting their post bore away for Samos, 
except eleven ships, whose captains gave no heed to the orders 
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of the commanders^ but remained and took part in the battle. 
The state of Samos, in consideration of this action, granted to 
these men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, honour 
of having their names, and the names of their fathers, inscribed 
upon a pillar, which still stands in the market-place. The Les¬ 
bians also, when they saw the Samians, who were drawn up next 
tliem, begin to flee, themselves did the like; and the example, 
once set, was followed by tlic greater number of the lonians. 

15. Of those who remained and fought, none were so rudely 
handled as the Qiians, who displayed prodigies of valour, and 
disdained to play the part of cowards. They furnished to the 
common fleet, as I mentioned above, one hundred ships, having 
each of them forty armed citizens, and those picked men, on 
board; and when they saw the greater portion of the allies 
betraying the common cause, they for tlieir part, scorning to 
imitate the base conduct of Uiese traitors, although they were 
left almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends continuing 
to stand by them, notwithstanding w'ent on with the fight, and 
ofttimes c\it the line of the enemy, until at last, after they had 
taken very many of their adversaries’ sliips, they ended by losing 
more than half of their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of 
their vessels, the Chians fled away to their own country. 

16. As for such of their ships as were damaged and disabled, 
these, being pursued by the enemy, made straight for Mycale,^ 
where the crews ran them asl^ore, and abandoning them began 
their march along the continent. Happening in their way upon 
the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to cross it; but here a 
(lire misfortune befell them. It was night, and Ephesian 
women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thesmophoria 
—the previous calamity of the Chians had not been heard of ®— 
so when the Ephesians saw their country invaded by an armed 
band, they made no question of the new-comers being robbers 
who purposed to carry off their women; ® and accordingly they 
marched out against them in full force, and slew' them all. Such 
were tlie misfortunes which befell them of Chios. 

17. Dionysius, the Phcicaean, when he perceived that all was 
lost, having first captured three ships from the enemy, himself 

> FciT A description of Afycal^, vide supra, 1. 14S. It was the name given 
to the mountainous headland wlucb runs out from the coast iu the directiou 
oi Santos. 

* Id this fact we seem to have another indication that Ephesus kept aloof 
from the revolt. 

* For the frequency of such outrages, vide infra, cb. 138. 
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took to flight. He would not, however, return to Phocaea, which 
he well knew must fall again, Hike the rest of Ionia, under the 
Persian yoke; but straightway, as he was, he set sail for Phee- 
nicia, and there sunk a number of merchantmen, and gained a 
great booty; after which he directed his cr>urse to Sicily, where 
be established himself as a corsair, and plundered the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Tyrrhenians, but did no harm to the Greeks. 

18. The Persians, when they had vanquished the lonians in 
the sea-fight, l)esieged Miletus both by land and sea, driving 
mines under the walls, and making use of every known device, 
until at length they took both the citadel and the town, six 
years from the time when the revolt first broke out under 
Aristagoras. All the inhabitants of the city they reduced to 
slaver\% and thus the event tallied witli the announcement 
which had been made by Uie omcle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god alx)ut the safety of their own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested; for while it bore in part upon the fortunis of 
Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of the men of Miletus. 
I shall set down the portion which concerned the Argives when 
I come to that part of my History,' mentioning at present only 
the passage in which th'* absent Milesians >verc spoken of. 
I’his passage wa.s as follows:— 

Then shsilt thou, Miletus, so oft the co&irtver of pvil, 

Be, thyself, to niauy a frost aud an excellent booty: 

Thm Ihv matrons wash the feet of long-haired masters;—- 
Others shall tlion po^ss our lov'd Didymian temple." 

Such a fate now befell the Milesians; for the Persians, who wore 
their hair long, after lulling most of the men, made the women 
and children slaves; and the sanctuary at Didyma,* the oracle 
no less than the temple w'as plundered and burnt; of the riches 
W'hereof I have made frequent mention in other parts of my 
History. 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives w^ere spared, l)eing 
carried prisoners to Susa, received no ill treatment at the hands 
of King Darius, but were established by him in Ampe, a city on 
the shores of the Erythnean sea, near the spot where the Tigris 
flows into it. Miletus itself, and the plain about the city, were 

»Vide infra, ch. yy, 

* Didyma wa.^ the name of the pbee caUed also BranclifdA, in the 
territory of Miletus, where the famous temple o( ApuUo stood. 
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kept by the Persians for themselves, while the hill-country was 
assigned to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

21. And now the Sybarites, who after the loss of their city 
occupied Laiis and Scidrus, failed duly to return the former 
kindness of the Milesians. For these last, when Sybaris was 
taken by the Croloniats,* made a great mourning, all of them, 
youths as well as men, shaving their heads; since Miletus and 
Sybaris were, of all the cities whereof we have any knowledge, 
the two most closely united to one another. The Athenians, on 
the other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted at 
the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their sympathy, 
and especially by their treatment of Phryniclius.^ For when 
this poet brought out upon the stage hJs drama of the Capture 
of Miletus, the whole theatre burst into tears; and the people 
sentenced him to pay a fine of a thousand drachms, for recalling 
to them their own misfortunes. TTiey likewise made a law, that 
no one should ever again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In Samos tlie 
people of the richer sort were much displeased with the doings 
of the captains, and the dealings they hud had with the Medes; 
they therefore held a council, voiy shortly after the sea-fight, 
and resolved that they would not remain to become the slaves 
of i^Eaces and the J^ersians, but before the tyrant set foot in 
Iheir country, would sail away and found a cokmy in another 
land. Now it chanced tliat about this time the Z^ncljeans of 
Sicily had sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited them 
to ^ 16 -Acte, where they wished an Ionian dty to l>c founded. 
This place, Kale-Acte (or the Fair Strand) as it is called, is in 
the country of the Sicilians,^ and is situated in the part of Sicily 
which looks towards Tyrrhenia.® The offer thus made to all 
the lonians was embraced only by the Samians, and by such of 
the Milesians as had contrived to effect their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on their 
voyage reached ihc country of the Epizephyrian Locrians,® at 
a time when the Zanclasans and their kmg Scythas were en¬ 
gaged in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to take. 

^ Supra, i. 175 ‘ • Supra, v. 44. 

^ Pliryaichus. the disciple oi Thespis, began to exhibit tragedies about 
the year b.c. 511. 

* (The Sicels )( Sicilian Graeks) were part of the 

pre* Hellenic 5k)pulation oi Sicily.^E. H. B.j 

^ That K on the north coast. 

* The fipiaephyrian or Western Locriaiis are tbe Locrians of Italy, who 
possessed a dty. Locri, and a tract of country, near tbe extreme south 
of tbe modem Calabria. 
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Anaxilaus^ tyrant of Rhegium,^ who was on ill terms with the 
Zanclnns, lowing how mattets stood^ made application to the 
Samians, and persuaded them to give up the thought of Cal6- 
Act 4 , the place to which they were bound, and to seize 2 ^cli 
itself, which was left without men. The Samians followed this 
counsel and possessed themselves of the town; which the Zan- 
cleans no sooner heard than they hurried to the rescue, calling 
to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,* who was one of their 
allies. Hippocrates came with his army to their assistance; but 
on his arriv^ he seized Scythas, the Zanclsean king, who had 
]u$t bst his city, and sent away in chains, together with his 
brother Pythogencs, to the town of Inycus; after which he 
came to an understanding with the Samians, exchanged oaths 
with them, and agreed to betray the people of Zancl^. The 
reward of his treachery was to be one-half of the goods and 
chattels, including slaves, which the town contained, and all 
that he could find in the open country. Upon this Hipp>ocrates 
seized and bound the greater number of the Zanclaeans as 
slaves; delivering, however, into the hands of the Samians 
three hundred of principal citizens, to be slaughtered; but 
the Samians spared the lives of these persons. 

24. Scythas, the king of the Zancla^s, made his escape from 
Inycus, and fled to Himcra; ^ whence he passed into Asia, and 
went up to the court of Darius. Darius thought him the most 
upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded a refuge; for 
With the king’s leave he pud a visit to Sidly, and thence re¬ 
turned back to Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and 
died by a natural death at an advanced age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, and 
possess themselves without any trouble of Zancl^,^ a most 
beautiful city. At Samos itself the Phcenicians, after the fight 
which had Miletus for its prize was over, re-established iEaces, 
the son of Syioson, upon his throne. This they did by the 
command of the Persians, who looked upon ^Eaces as one who 
had rendered them a high service and therefore deserved well 
at their hands. They likewise spared the Samians, on account 
cf the desertion of their vessels, and did not bum either their 

^ ^ Rhegium retains its name almost unchanged. It is the modem 
rft» vii. 153, 154. 

* Himera was an important place, and tbe only Greek colony on the north 
coast of Sicily. 

* ZaneU, the modern 
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dty or their temples, as they did those of the other rebels. 
Immediately after Uie fall of Miletus the Persians recovered 
Caria, bringing some of the cities over by force, while others 
submitted of their own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what bad befallen Miletus reached 
Histisus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed in 
intercepting llie Ionian merchantmen as they issued from the 
Euxine.^ Histiaeus had no sooner heard the news than he gave 
the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltcs, son of Apollophanes, a 
native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, set 
saU for Chios. C^e of the Chian garrisons which opposed him 
he engaged at a place called The Hollows/' situated in the 
Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast number; 
afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians, he reduced all the rest 
of the Chians, who were weakened by their losses in the sea- 
fight, Polichni, a city of Clrios, serving him as head-quarters. 

37. It mostly happens that there is some warning when great 
misfortunes are about to befall a state or nation; and so it was 
in this instance, for the Chians had previously had some strange 
tokens sent to them. A choir of a hundred of their youths had 
been despatched to Delphi; and of these only two had returned; 
the remaining ninety-eight having been carried off by a pesti¬ 
lence. Likewi.se, about the same time, and very shortly before 
the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house had fallen in upon a 
number of their boys, who were at lessons; and out of a hundred 
and twenty children there was but one left alive. Such were the 
signs which God sent to warn them. It was very shortly after¬ 
wards that the sea-fight happened, which brought the city down 
upon its knees; and after the sea-fight came the attack of His- 
tiseus and his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest. 

28. Histkeus now led a numerous army, composed of lonians 
and iEolians, against Thasos, and had laid siege to the place 
when news arrived that the Phcenicians were about to quit 
Miletus and attack the other cities of Ionia. On hearing this, 
Histiasus raised the siege of Thasos, and hastened to Lesbos with 
all his forces. There bis army was in great straits for want of 
food; whereupon Histiasus \eit Lesbos and went across to the 
mainland, intending to cut the crops which were growing in the 
Atamean territory, and likewise in the plain of the CcdcuS) which 

belonged to Uysk. Now it chanced that a cert^ Peraian 

iLib.: ‘ Supra, eh. 
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named Harpagus was in these regions at the head of an army 
of no little strength. He^ when Histheus landed^ marched out 
to meet him, and engaging with his forces destroyed the greater 
number of them, and took HistUeus himself prisoner. 

29. Histiseus fell into the bands of the Persians in the follow* 
ing manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at Mal^na, 
in the region of Atameus; and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested^ till at length the cavalry came up, and^ 
charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks fled; 
and Histisus, who thought that Darius would not punish his 
fault with death, showed how he loved his life by the.following 
conduct. Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who 
was about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histueus tht Milesian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King Darius, 
I verily believe that he would have received no hurt, but the king 
would have freely forgiven him. Artaphernes, however, satrap^ 
of Sardis, and his raptor Harpagus, on this very account,— 
because they were afraid that, if he escaped, he would be again 
received into high favour by the king,—put him to death as 
soon as he arrived at Sardis. His body they impaled at that 
place,^ while they embalmed his head and sent it up to Susa to 
the king. Darias, when he learnt what had taken place, found 
great fault with the men engaged in this business for not bring¬ 
ing Histi^us alive into his presence, and commanded his servants 
to wash and dress tiie head with all care, and then bury it, as 
the head of a man who had been a great benefactor to himself 
and the Persians.^ Such was the sequel of the history of 
Histiaeus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at Miletus, 
and in the following year proceeded to attack the islands off the 
coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,^ which were reduced with¬ 
out difficulty. Whenever they became masters of an island, the 
barbarians, in every single instance, netted the inhabitants. 
Now the mode in which they practise this netting is the follow¬ 
ing. Men join hands, so as to form a line across from the north 
coast to the south, and then march through the island from end 
to end and hunt out the inhabitants.^ In like manner the 

^ Accordias to the Persian custom with rebels. 

* Compare Caesar's conduct on rceeiving the head of Pompey. 

* Tenedos retains its name absolutely unebaa^d to the present day. It 
is a small but fertile island, produdng an excellent wine. 

* Supra, lit 149* 
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Persians took also the Ionian, towns upon the mainland, not 
Iiowever netting the inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

3a. And now their generals made good all the threats where¬ 
with they had menaced the lonians before the battle.* For no 
sooner did they get possession of the towns than they choose out 
all the best favour^ boys and made them eunuchs, while the 
most beautiful of the girls they tore from their homes and sent 
as presents to the ki^, at the same time burning the cities 
themselves, with their temples. Thus were the lonians for the 
third^ time reduced to slavery; once by the Lydians, and a 
second, and now a third time, by the Persians. 

33. The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the 
Hellespont, and took all the towns which lie on the left shore 
^ one sails into the straits. For the cities on the right bank 
had already been reduced by the land force of the Persians. 
Now these are the places which border the Hellespont on the 
European side; the Qiersonese, which contains a number of 
cities, Perinthus,* the forts in Thrace, Selybria,* and Byzan¬ 
tium.* 'fhe Byzantines at this time, and their opposite neigh¬ 
bours, the Chalccdonians, instead of awaiting the coming of the 
Phoenicians, quitted their country, and sailing into the Euxinc, 
took up their abode at the city of Mescmbria. The Phoenicians, 
after burning all the places above mentioned, proceeded to 
Proconn&us® and Artaca, which they likewise delivered to the 
ilames; this done, they returned to the Giersonese, being minded 
to reduce those cities which they had not ravaged in their former 
cruise. Upon Cyzicus they made no attack at all, as before 
their coming the inhabitants bad made terms with (Ebares, the 
son of Megabazus, and satrap of Dascyleium, and had submitted 
themselves to the king. In the Chersonese the Phoenicians 
subdued all the cities, excepting Cardia.* 

34. Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had been 
under the government of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and grand¬ 
son of Stesagoras, to whom they bad descended from Miltiades, 
the son of Cypselus, who obtained possession of them in the 
following manner. The Dolonci, a Thracian tribe, to whom the 
Chersonese at that time belong^, being harassed by a war in 

* Supra, di. 9. * Supra, v. i. 

*A sm^ town upon the Sea ol Marmora, about 40 miles from Coa- 
•tantinople. 

* Supra, iv. 144. * Supra, iv. 13. 

* It was situated on the western side of tbe Tbracian Cnecsonese. 
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which they were engaged with the Apsinthians,^ sent their 
princes to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. The 
reply of the F^thoness bade them “ take back with them as a 
colonist into their country the man who should first offer them 
hospitality after they quitted the temple.” The Dolonci, follow¬ 
ing the Sacred Road,’ passed through the regions of Phods and 
Bmotia; after which, as still no one invited them in, they turned 
aside, and travelled to Athens. 

35. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of Amens; but 
Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise a person of much 
distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to con¬ 
tend in the four horse-chariot races,’ and traced its descent to 
i€)acus and Egina, but which, from the time of Philsas, the son 
of Ajax, who was the first Athertian citizen of the house, had 
been naturalised at Athens. It happened that as the Dolonci 
passed his door Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, which 
caused him to remark them, dressed as they were in outlandish 
garments, and armed moreover with lances.* He therefore 
called to them, and, on their approach, invited them in, offering 
them lodging and entertainment. The strangers accepted his 
hospitality, and, after the banquet was over, they laid before 
him in full the directions of the oracle, and besought him on 
their own part to yield obedience to the god. Miltiades was 
persuaded ere they had done sp>eaking; for the government of 
Pisistratus was irksome to him, and he wanted to be beyond 
the tyrant’s reach. He therefore went straightway to Delphi, 
and inquired of the oracle whether he should do as the Dolonci 
desired. 

36. As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son of 
Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as many of the Athenians 
as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with the 
Dolonci. On his arrival at the Chersonese, he was made king 
by those who had invited him. After this his first act was to 
build a wall across the neck of the Chersonese from the city of 

^ A Tbraciaa people who occupied the tract immediately north of the 
Cber$onese. 

* By ** the sacred road ** is meant apparently the road which led from 
Del^i eastward. 

^ The maintenance of such a stud as could entitle a man to contend 
with any chance of success in the s^at games, mark the owner as a person 
oi ample fortune. 

^Tbe wearing of arms had gone out of fashion in Greece some little 
time before. 
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Ordia to Pactya, to protect the coi’titry from the incursions 
and ravages of the Apsinthians. 'fhc breadth of the isthmus 
at this part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the 
peninsula within the isthmus being four hundred and twenty 
furlongs. ^ 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the isthmus, 
and had thus secured the Chersonese against the Apsinthians, 
Miltiades proceeded to engage in other wars, and first of all 
attacked me Lampsacenians; but falling into an ambush which 
they had laid he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Now 
it happened that Miltiades stood high in the favour of Creesus, 
king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore heard of his calamity, 
he sent and commanded the men of Lampsacus to give Miltiades 
his freedom; “if they refused/’ he said, “he would destroy 
them like a fir.” Then the Lampsacenians were somewhile in 
doubt about this speech of Croesus, and could not tell how to 
construe his threat “ that he would destroy them like a fir; ” 
but at last one of their ciders divined the true sense, and told 
them that the fir is the only tree which, when cut down, makes 
no fresh shoots, but forthwith dies outright. So the Lampsa¬ 
cenians, being greatly afraid of Croesus, released Miltiades, and 
let him go free. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless, leaving his 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who was the son of Cimon, 
his half-brother.^ Ever since his death the people of the Cher¬ 
sonese have offered him the customary^ sacrifices of a founder; 
and they have further establbhed in his honour a gymnic con¬ 
test and a chariot-race, in neither of which is it lawful for any 
Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with Lampsacus 
was ended Stesagoras too died childless: he was sitting in the 
hall of justice when he was struck upon the head with a hatchet 
by a man who pretended to be a deserter, but was in good sooth 
an enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras; and upon his death the Pisistra- 
tidac fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might 
undertake the management of affairs in that quarter. They had 
already shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, they 
had been no parties to the death of his father Cimon—a matter 
whereof I will give an account in another place.^ He upon his 

’ Litrraliy, ** his brother on the mothers side.’* ^ Infra, eh. X03. 
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arrival remained shut up within the house, pretending to do 
honour to the memory of hb dead brother : whereupon the ‘ 
chief people of the Chersonese gathered themselves together 
from the cities of the land, and came in a procession to the 
place where Miltiades was, to condole with him upon his mis¬ 
fortune. Miltiades commanded them to be seized and thrown 
into prison; after which he made himself master of the Cher¬ 
sonese, maintained a body of five hundred mercenaries, and 
married Hegesipyla, daughter of the Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country when a calamity befell him yet more grievous than 
those in which he was now involved: for three years earlier he 
had had to fly before an incursion of the Scy ths. These nomads, 
angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a body and marched 
as far as the Chersonese.^ Miltiades did not await their coming, 
but fled, and remained away until the Scy ths retired, when the 
Dolonci sent and fetched him back. All this happened three 
years before the events which befell Miltiades at the present time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phccnicians were attack¬ 
ing Tenedos * than he loaded five triremes with his goods and 
chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point from 
which he took his departure; and as he sailed down the gulf of 
Melas, along the shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly upon 
the whole Phoenician fleet. However he himself escaped, with 
four of hb vessels, and got into Imbnis, one trireme only falling 
into* the hands of hb pursuers. This vessel was under the com¬ 
mand of hb eldest son Metiochus, whose motlier was not the 
daughter of the Thracian king Olorus, but a different woman. 
Metiochus and his ship were taken; and when the Phoenicians 
found out that he was a son of Miltiades they resolved to convey 
him to the king, expecting thereby to rise high in the royal 
favour. For they remembered that it was Miltiades who coun¬ 
selled the lonians to hearken when the Scyths prayed them to 
break up the bridge and return home.^ Darius, however, when 
the Phoenicians brought Metiochus into hb presence, was so far 
from doing him any hurt, that he loaded him with benefits. 
He gave him a house and estate, and also a Persian wife, by 
whom there were children bom to him who were accounted 

' Tills Appears to have been a marauding expedition, to which the 
Scythians were encouraged by the success of the Ionian revolt up to that 
time. 

’ Supra, ch. 31. 


•Supra* iv. 137. 
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Persians. As for MUtiades himself^ from Imbrus he made his 
way in safety to Athens. 

42. At thb time the Persians did no more hurt to the lonians; 
but on the contrary, before the year was out, they carried 
into effect the following measures, which were greatly to their 
advantage. Artaphemes, satrap of Sardis, summoned deputies 
from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter into agree¬ 
ments with one another, not to harass each other by force df 
arms, but to settle their disputes by reference.^ He likewise 
took the measurement of their whole country in parasangs— 
such is the name which the Persians give to a distance of thirty 
furlongs *—and settled the tributes which the several cities were 
to pay, at a rate that has continued unaltered from the time 
when Artaphemes fixed it down to the present day. The rate 
was veiy nearly the same as that which had been paid before 
the revolt.® Such were the peaceful dealings of the Persians 
with the lonians. 

43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other generals, 
and sent down Mardonius, the son of Gebryas,^ to the coast, 
and with him a vast body of men, some fit for sea, others for 
land service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, and had 
only lately married Artazostra, the king^s daughter. When 
Mardonius, accompanied by this numerous host, reached Cilicia, 
he took ship and proceeded along shore with his fleet, while the 
land army march^ under other leaders towards the Hellespont. 
In the course of his voyage along the coast of Asia he came to 
Ionia; and here I have a marvel to relate which will greatly 
surprise those Greeks who cannot believe that Otanes ^vised 
the seven conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth. Mar¬ 
donius put down all the despots throughout Ionia, and in lieu 
of them established democracies. Having so done, he hastened 
to the Hellespont, and when a vast multitude of ships had been 
brought together, and likewise a powerful land force, he con¬ 
veyed his troops across the strait by means of his vessels, and 
proceeded through Europe against Eretria and Athens.® 


' ptoyi 3 oes were common in Uie Greek treaties. 

* Supra, U. 6. and v. S 3 - 

* Supra^ iii. 90. Wbal necessitated the new rating and measuremeait 
was the alteration of territory which had taken place in consequence of 
the revolt. 

* This is another Instance of the alternation of names among the Persians. 
(Compare Ui. 160, etc.) Gobryas was the son of a Mardonius. 

^Tne aggressors in the late war (supra, v. 99). 
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44» At least these towns served as a pretext for the expeditim^ 
the real purpose of which was to subjugate as great a number as 
possible of the Grecian cities; and this became plain when the 
Thasians, who did not even lift a hand in their defence^ were 
reduced by the sea force, while the land army added the Mace¬ 
donians to the lormer slaves of the king. All the tribes on the 
hither side of Macedonia had been reduced previously.^ From 
Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, and sailed along 
shore to Acanthus, whence an attempt was made to double 
Mount Athos. But here a violent north wind sprang up, against 
ivhich nothing could contend, and handled a large number of the 
ships with much rudeness, shattering them and driving them 
aground upon Athos. *Tis said the number of the ships de* 
stroyed was little short of three hundred; and the men who 
perished were more than twenty thousand * For the sea about 
Athos abounds in monsters beyond all others; and so a portion 
were seized and devoured by these animals, while others were 
dashed violently against the rocks; some, who did not know 
how to swim, were engulfed; and some died of the cold. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mardonius and 
his army were attacked in their camp during the night by the 
Brygi, a tribe of Thracians; and here vast numbers of the Per¬ 
sians were slain, and even Mardonius himself received a wound. 
The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintaining their 
own freedom: for Mardonius would not leave the country tiD 
he had subdued them and made them subjects of Persia. Stilly 
though he brought them under the yoke, the blow which his 
land force had received at their hands, and the great damage 
done to his fleet off Athos, induced him to set out upon his 
retreat; and so this armament, having failed disgracefully,, 
returned to Asia. 

46. The year after these events, Darius received information 
from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those islanders 
were making preparations for revolt; he therefore sent a herald, 
and bade them dismantle their walls, and bring all their ships 
Abd€ra.® The Thasians, at the time when Histi$us the Milesian 
made his attack upon them,^ had resolved that, as their income 
was very great, they would apply their wealth to building ships 
of'war, and surrounding their city with another and a stroller 

' Supra, V. tS. 

^ The navigaiioa of thU coast is stIU full of denger. 

^ On its sit^ vide infra, vil. 109. * Supra, ch. sS. 
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wall. Their revenue was derived partly from their possessions 
upon the mainland^ partly from the mines which they owned. 
Tliey were masters of the gold-mines at Scapt6*HyI6, the yearly 
produce of which amounted in all to eighty talents. Their 
mines in Thasos yielded less, but still were so far prolific that^ 
besides being entirely free from land-tax^ they had a surplus 
income, derived from the two sources of their territory on the 
main and their mines, in common years of two hundred, and in 
the best years of three hundred talents. 

47. I myself have seen the mines in question: by far the most 
curious of them are those which the Phcenictans discovered at 
the time when they went with Thasus and colonised the island, 
which afterwards took its name from him. These Phcenician 
workings are in Thasos itself, between Ccenyra and a place called 
j£nyra, over against Samothrace: ^ a huge mountain has been 
turned upside down in the search for ores. Such then was 
the source of their wealth. On this occasion no sooner did 
the Great King issue his commands than straightway the 
Thasians dismantled their wall, and took their whole fleet to 
Abdera. 

48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and try 
the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to resist him 
in arms or prepared to make their submission. He therefore 
sent out heralds in divers directions round about Greece, with 
orders to demand everywhere earth and water for the king. At 
the same time he sent other heralds to the various seaport towns 
which paid him tribute, and required them to provide a number 
of ships of war and horse-transports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their preparations; and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece obtained what the 
king had bid them ask from a large number of the states upon 
the mainland, and likewise from all the islanders whom they 
visited. Among these last were included the Eginetans, who, 
equally with the rest, consented to give earth and water to the 
Persian king. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done, 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that the Eginetans intended to join the 
Persian in his attack upon Athens, they straightway took the 
matter in hand. In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to have 
so fair a pretext; and accordingly they sent frequent embassies 

^ That is, on the soutb*east side of the island. 
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to Sparta^^ and made it a chaise against the Eginetans that 
their conduct in this matter proved them to be traitors to Greece. 

50. Hereupon Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, who was 
then king of the Spartans^ went in person to Egina^ intending to 
seize those whose guilt was the greatest. As soon however as he 
tried to arrest them, a number of the Eginetans made resistance, 
a certain Crius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost in violence. 
This person told him he should not carry off a single Eginetan 
without it costing him dear—the Athenians had bribed him to 
make this attack, for which he had no warrant from his own 
government—otherwise hoik the kings would have come together 
to make the seizure.” This he said in consequence of instruc¬ 
tions which he had received from Demaratus.* Hereupon Cleo- 
menes, finding that he must quit Egina, asked Crius his name; 
and when Cnus told him, “ Get thy horns tipped with brass 
with all speed, 0 Crius! he said, ^^for thou wilt have to 
struggle with a great danger.” 

51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bringing 
charges against Qeomenes at Sparta. He too, like Cleomenes, 
was king of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house— 
not indeed that his house was of any lower origin than the 
other, for both houses are of one blood—but the house of 
Eurysthenes is the more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is 
the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedemonians declare, contradicting therein all the 
poets,^ that it was king Arislodemus himself, son of Aristo- 
machus, grandson of Cleodxus, and great-grandson of Ilyllus, 
who conducted them to the land which they now possess, and 
not the sons of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus, whose 
name (they say) was Argeia, and who was daughter of Autesion,® 

^ The great importance of this appeal Ls that it raised Sparta to the 

g eDfToi protectorate of Greece. Hitherto she had i)epn a Leading power* 
'equently called m tu aid the weaker agaiust the stronger, but with no 
definite hegemony^ excepting over the states of the Pdoponnese (supra, v. 
91). Now sShe was acknowledged to have a paramount authority over the 
whole nf Greece, as the proper guardian uf Iho Grecian liberties. It gave 
additional weight to the appeal that it was made by Athens, the second 
city of Greece. 

* This was the second time that Demaratus had thwarted Cleomenes 
(vide supra, v. 75). 

’ Cleomenes puns upon the name Crius, which signifies “ a ram in 
Greek. 

* These poets are not those of the Epic cycle, which concluded with the 
adventures of TeJegonus, the son of Ulysses. 

* Sister therefore, according to the myth, of Thcras, the coloniser of 
Thera (supra, iv. 147), 
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son of Tisamenus, grandson of Thersander, and great^andson 
of Polynic€S, wtihin a little while after their coming into the 
countiy, gave birth to twins. Aristodemus just lived to sec his 
children, but died soon afterwards of a disease. The Lacedee- 
monians of that day determined, according to custom, to take 
.^or ttieir king the elder of the two children; but they were so 
alike, and so exactly of one size, that they could not possibly 
tell which of the two to choose: so when they found themselves 
unable to make a choice, or haply even earlier, they went to the 
mother and asked her to tell them which was the elder, where¬ 
upon she declared that “ she herself did not know the children 
apart; ” although in good truth she knew them very well, and 
only feigned ignorance in order that, if it were possible, both 
of them might be made kir^ of Sparta. The Lacedemonians 
were now in a great strait; so they sent to Delphi and inquired 
of tlie oracle how they should deal with the matter. The 
Pythoness made answer, “ Let both be taken to be kings; but 
let the elder have the greater honour.” So the Lacedsemonians 
were in as great a strait as before, and could not conceive how 
they were to discover which was the first-bom, till at length a 
certain Messenian, by name Panites, suggested to them to watch 
and see which of the two the mother washed and fed first; if 
they found she always gave one the preference, that fact would 
tell them all they wanted to know; if, on the contrary, she her¬ 
self varied, and sometimes took the one first, sometimes the 
other, it would be plain that she knew as little as they; in 
which case they must try some other plan. The Lacedae¬ 
monians did according to the advice of the Messenian, and, 
without letting her know why, kept a watch upon the mother; 
by which means they discovered that, whenever she either 
washed or fed her Children, she always gave the same child the 
preference. So they took the boy whom the mother honoured 
the most, and regarding him as ^e first-bom, brought him up 
in the palace ; and the name which they gave to the elder boy 
was Eurysthenes, while his brother they called Procles. When 
the brothers grew up, there was always, so long as they lived, 
enmity between them; and the houses sprung from their loins 
have continued the feud to this day. 

53. Thus much is related by the LacedEmonians, but not by 
any of the other Greeks; in what follows I give the tradition of 
the Greeks generally. The kings of the Dorians (^ey say)— 
counting up to Perseus, son of Danae, and so omitting the god— 
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are rightly given in the comdion Greek listSj and rightly con¬ 
sidered to have been Greeks themselves; for even at this early 
time they ranked among that people. I say ** up to Perseus/^ 
and not further^ because Perseus has no mortal father by whose 
name he is called, as Hercules has in Amphitryon; whereby it 
appeals that I have reason on my side, and am right in saying,. 
“ up to Perseus.’^ If we follow the line of Danae, daughter of 
Acrisius, and trace her progenitors, we shall find that tl^ chiefs 
of the Dorians are really genuine Egyptians.^ In the genea¬ 
logies here given I have followed the common Greek accounts. 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assyrian 
who became a Greek; ^ his ancestors, therefore, according to 
them, were not Greeks. They do not admit that the forefathers 
of Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, but say they 
were Egyptians, as the Greeks likewise testify. 

55. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass 
that Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians,^ and 
what they did to raise themselves to such a position, these are 
questions concerning which, as they have been treated by others, 

I shall say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on which too 
other writer has touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed their 
kings are the following. In the first place, two priesthoods, 
those (namely) of Lacedaemonian and of Celestial Jupiter; ^ also 
the right of making war on what country soever they please, 
without hindrance from any of the other Spartans, under pain 
of outlawry; on service the privilege of marching first in the 
advance and last in the retreat, and of having a hundred ^ picked 
men for their body-guard while with the army; likewise the 
liberty of sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions as it 
seems them good, and the right of having the skins and the 
chines of the slaughtered animals for their own use. 

^ Swra. ii. 91. Haodotus believes in tbe tale wbi^ briru's Danaiis 
trom Egypt. 

* This is an entirely distinct story from that related below (vii. 150)— 
that Perseus, son oi £>anae» had a son Perses, the progemtor of the Aebse- 
meniau kings—which latter the Gredts generally adopted. Both stones 
seem to me pure inv^tions. 

■ That IS to say, the kingdoms ot the Pelopoimese. afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians. 

* 1 , 4 , of king Zeus in the heavenly realm, and of the divine king from 
whom the royal line io Sparta was derived.-^E. H. B.l The necessary 
union of tbe priestly ^vith tbe kingly office was an idea almost univerw 
in early times. 

* The number of tbe knights who formed tbe kiiig*s body*guard is always 
elsewhere declared to be 300. 
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57. Such are their privileges in war; in peace their rights are 
as follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the kings 
are given the 6rst seats at the banquet; they are served before 
any of the other guests^ and have a double portion of every* 
thing; they take ^e lead in the libations; and the hides of the 
sacrificed beasts belong to them. Every month, on the first 
day, and again on the seventh of the first decade,^ each king 
receives a beast without blemish at the public cost, which he 
offers up to Apollo; likewise a medimnus of mcal,^ and of wine 
a Laconian quart. In the contests of the games they have 
always the seat of honour; they appoint the citizens who have 
to entertain foreigners; they also nominate, each of them, two 
of the Pythians, officers whose business it is to consult the oracle 
at Delphi, who eat witli the kings, and, like them, live at the 
public charge. If the kings do not come to the public supper, 
each of them must have two chccnixes of meal and a cotyl^ of 
wine sent home to him at his house; if they come, they are 
given a double quantity of each, and the same when any private 
man invites them to his table. They have the custody of all 
the oracles which are pronounced; but the Pythians must like¬ 
wise haw knowledge of them. They have the whole decision 
of certain causes, which are these, and these only:—When a 
maiden is left the heiress of her father’s estate, and has not been 
betrothed by him to any one, they decide who is to marry her; 
in all matters concerning the public highways tliey judge; and 
if a person wants to adopt a child, he must do it before the 
kings. They likewise have the right of sitting in council with 
the eight-and-twenty senators; and if they are not present, 
then the senators nearest of kin to them have their privileges, 
and give two vot^s as the royal proxies, besides a third vote, 
which is their owfl. 

58. Such are the honours which the Spartan people have 
allowed their kings during their lifetime; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of their 
death through all Laconia, while in the city the women go hither 
and thither drumming upon a kettle. At this signal, in every 
house two free persons, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning, or else be subject to a heavy fine. The Laced«mo- 

^ The division of tbe Gre^ month was into decades. The seventh day 
of each month was sacred to Apollo, who was believed to have been bom 
on the seventh of Thargelion (May). 

^ (The mtUmntts was about 12 gallons, tbe ckmiM ratb«v less than a quarts 
and a eofyU half a pint.^E. U. B.] 
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nians have likewise a custom at the demise of their kings which 
is common to them with the barbarians of Asia—indeed with 
the greater number of the barbarians everywhere—namely, that 
when one of their kings dies, not only the Spartans, but a certain 
number of the country people from every part of Laconia are 
forced, whether they will or no, to attend the funeral. So these 
persons and the Helots, and likew'ise the Spartans themselves,^ 
flock together to the number of several thousands, men and 
women intermingled; and all of them smite their foreheads 
violently, and weep and wail without stint, saying always that 
their last king was the best. If a king dies in battle, then 
they make a statue of him, and placing it upon a couch right 
bravely decked, so carry it to the grave. After the burial, by 
the space of ten days there is no assembly, nor do they elect 
magistrates, but continue mourning the whole time. 

59. They hold with the Persians also in another custom* 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the newly* 
made monarch forgives all the Spartans the debts which they 
owe either to the king or to the public treasury. And in like 
manner among the Persians each king when he begins to reign 
remits the tribute due from the provinces. 

60. In one respect the Lacedemonians resemble the Egyp* 
tians. Their heralds and flute-players, and likewise their cooks,, 
take their trades by succession from their fathers. A flute- 
player must be the son of a flute-player, a cook of a cook, a 
herald of a herald; and other people cannot take advantage of 
the loudness of their voice to come into the profession and shut 
out the heralds’ sons; but each follows his father’s business. 
Such are the customs of the Lacedaemonians. 

61. At the time of which we are speaking, while Oeomenes in 
Egina was labouring for the general good of Greece, Demaratus 
at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, moved not so 
much by love of the Eginetans as by jealousy and hatred of bis 
colleague. Cleomenes therefore was no sooner returned from 
Egina than he considered with himself how he might deprive 
Demaratus of his kingly office; and here the following circum¬ 
stance furnished a ground for him to proceed upon. Ariston, 
king of Sparta, had been married to two wives, but neither of 

* The three classes of which the Lacedamoaian populattoa consisted 
are here very dearly distinguished from one another The PeruBci. or 
free inhabitants of the country dtsiricts; a. The Helots, or serfs who tilled 
the soil; and 3. The Spartans, or Dorian conquerors, who were the only 
citisins, and who lived almost exclusively in the capital. 
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^em had borne him any children; as however he still thoii^ht 
.Zt was possible he might have offsprings he resolved to wed a 
liiird; and this was how the wedding was brought about. He 
had a certain friend^ a Spartan^ with whom he was more intimate 
tiian with any other citizen. Hiis friend was married to a wife 
whose beauty far surpassed that of all the other women in 
Spartaj and what was still more strange, she had once been as 
ugly as she now was beautiful. For her nurse, seeing how lU* 
favoured she was, and how sadly her parents, who were wealthy 
people, took her bad looks to heart, bethought herself of a plan, 
which was to carry the child every day to the temple of l^len 
at Therapna,^ which stands above the Phcebeum,^ and there to 
place her before the image, and beseech the goddess to take 
4iway the child's ugliness. One day, as she left the temple, a 
woman appeared to her, and begg^ to know what it was she 
held in her arms. The nurse told her it was a child, on which 
she asked to see it; but the nurse refused; the parents, she said, 
had forbidden her to show the child to any one. However the 
woman would not take a denial; and the nurse, seeing how 
highly she prized a look, at last let her see the child. Then the 
woman gently stroked its head, and said, One day this child 
shall be the fairest dame in Sparta.” And her loo^ began to 
'Change from that very day. When she was of marriageable age, 
AgStus, son of Alcides. the same whom I have mentioned above 
.as the friend of Anston, made her his wife. 

62. Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this person; 
and his love so preyed upon his mind that at last he devised 
as follows. He went to his friend, the lady’s husband, and 
proposed to him, that they should exchange gifts, each taking 
that which pleased him best out of all the possessions of the 
•other. His friend, who felt no alarm about his wife, since 
Ariston was also married, consented readily; and so the matter 
was confirmed between them by an oath. Then Ariston gave 
AgStus the present, whatever it was, of which he had made 
-choice, and when it came to his turn to name the present which 
he was to receive in exchange, required to be allowed to carry 
home with him Agetus’s wife. But the other demurred, and 
said, “ except his wife, he might have anything else: ” however, 
.as he could not resist the oath which he had sworn, or the 

^ Tberapne was a place of some importance on the left bank of the 
Zurotas, nearly opposite Sparta, from which it was distant probably 
.about two miles. 

t A precinct sacred to ApoUo, at a little distance from the town Itself. 
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trickery which had been practised on him^ at last he suffered 
Ariston to carry her away to his house. 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and took for 
his third this woman; and she, in less than the due time—^when 
she had not yet reached her full term of ten months,—gave birth 
to a child, the Demaratus of whom we have spoken. I^en one of 
his servants came and told him the news, as he sat in council with 
the Ephors; whereat, remembering when it was that the woman 
became his wife, he counted the months upon his ffngers, and 
having so done, cried out with an oath, “ The boy cannot be 
mine.’^ This was said in the hearing of the Ephors; but they 
made no account of it at the time. The boy grew up; and 
Ariston repented of what he had said; for he became altogether 
convinced that Demaratus was truly his son. The reason why 
he named him Demaratus was the following. Some time before 
these events the whole Spartan people, looking upon Ariston as 
a man of mark beyond all the kings that had reigned at Sparta 
before him, had offered up a prayer that he might have a son. 
On this account, therefore, the name Demaratus ^ was given. 

64. In course of time Ariston died; and Demaratus received 
the kingdom: but it was fated, as it seems, that these words, 
when bruited abroad, should strip him of his sovereignty. This 
was brought about by means of Cleomenes, whom he had twice 
sorely vexed, once when he led the army home from Eleusis,' 
and a second time when Cleomenes was gone across to Egina 
against such as had espoused the side of the Medes.^ 

65. Qeomenes now, being resolved to have his revenge upon 
Demaratus, went to Leotychides, the son of Menares, and grand¬ 
son of Agis, who was of the same family as Demaratus, and made 
agreement with him to this tenor following. Cleomenes was to 
lend his aid to make Leotychides king in the room of Demaratus; 
and then Leotychides was to take part with Cleomenes against 
the Eginetans. Now Leotychides hated Demaratus chiefly on 
account of Per cal us, the daughter of Chilon, son of Demarmenus: 
this lady bad been betrothed to leotychides; but Demaratus 
laid a plot, and robbed him of his bride, forestalling him in 
carrying her off,^ and marrying her. Such was the origin of the 
enmity. At the time of which we speak, Leotychides was pre- 

^I>«m-aratus dpar^f) is the People*prayed• for*' king. 

Compare the Louis U Dhiri of French history. 

• Supra, V. 75. 

^ Supra, chs. 50 and 51. 

< The seisure of the bride was a necessary part oi a Spartan mairiage. 

II r 
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vailed upon by the earnest desire of Qeomenes to come forward 
against Demaratus and make oath that Demaratus was not 
rightful king of Sparta, since he was not the true son of Ariston." 
After he had thus sworn, Leotychides sued Demaratus, and 
brought up against him the phrase which Ariston had let drop 
when, on the coming of his servant to announce to him the birth 
of his son, he counted the months, and cried out with an oath 
that the child was not his. It was on this speech of Ariston’s 
that Leoty chides relied to prove that Demaratus was not his 
son, and therefore not rightful king of Sparta; and he produced 
as witnesses the Ephors who were sitting with Ariston at the 
time and hoard what he said. 

66. At last, as there came to l>e much strife concerning this 
matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle 
should be asked to suy whether Demaratus were Ariston’s son 
or no. Clcomencs set them upon this plan; and no sooner was 
the decree passed than he made a friend of Cobon, the son 
of Aristophantus, a man of the greatest weight among the 
Delphians; and this Cobon prevailed upon Perialla, the pro¬ 
phetess, to give the answer which Cleomenes w^ished.^ Accord¬ 
ingly, when the sacred messengers uune and put their question, 
the Pythoness returned for answer, “ that Demaratus was not 
Ariston’s son.’* Some time afterwards all this became known; 
and Cobon was forced to fly from Delphi; while Perialla the 
prophetess was deprived of her office. 

67. Such w ere the means whereby the deposition of Demaratus 
was brought about; but his flying from Sparta to the Medes was 
by reason of an affront which was put upon him. On losing his 
kingdom he had been made a magistrate; and in that office soon 
afterwards, when the feast of the Gymnopsediac * came round, he 
took his station among the lookers-on; w'hereupon Leotychides, 
who was now king in his room, sent a servant to him and asked 
him, by way of insult and mockery, “ how it felt to be a magis¬ 
trate after one had been a king? Demaratus, w'ho was hurt 
at the question, made answer—“ lell him I have tried them both, 
but he has not. Howbeit this speech wiD be the cause to Sparta 
of infinite blessings or else of infinite woes.” Having thus spoken 

^ The venality of the Delphic oracle appears both by this instance, and 
by the fon&er one of the Alctna^onida! (v. 63). Such cases, however, 
appear to have been rare. 

* The feast of the Gymuowdue. or naked youths, was one of the most 
imp<irtaat at Sparta. [Warlike songs were sung by cbonises.^E. H. B.] 

’Cmnpare i. 
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he wrapped his head in his robe^ and^ leaving the theatre^ went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Jupiter, after which he called for his mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, l^sought her in these words following:— 

“ Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly by 
our own hearth-god Jupiter, tell me the very truth, who was 
really my fatlier. For Leotychides, in the suit which we had 
together, declared, that when thou becamest Ariston’s wife thou 
didst already bear in thy womb a child by thy former husband; 
and others repeat a yet more disgraceful tale, that our groom 
found favour in thine eyes, and that I am his son. I entreat 
thee therefore by the gods to tell me the truth. For if thou 
hast gone astray, thou hast done no more than many a woman j 
and the Spartans remark it as strange, if I am Ariston’s son, 
tiiat he had no children by his other wives.” 

69. Thus spake Demaratus; and his mother replied as follows: 
” Dear son, since thou entreatest so earnestly for the truth, it 
shall indeed be fully told to thee. When Ariston brought me to 
his house, on the third night after my coming, there appeared to 
me one like to Ariston, who, after staying with me a while, rose, 
and taking the garlands from his own brows placed them upon 
my head, and so went away. Presently after Ariston entered, 
and when he saw the garlands which 1 still wore, asked me who 
gave them to me. 1 said, Hwas he; but this he stoutly denied; 
whereupon I solemnly swore that it was none other, and told 
him he did not do well to dissemble when he had so lately risen 
from my side and lelt the garlands with me. 'fhen Ariston, 
when he heard my oath, understood that there was something 
beyond nature in what had taken place. And indeed it appeared 
that the garlands had come from the hero-temple which stands 
by our court gates—the temple of him they call Astrabacus— 
and the soothsayers, moreover, declared that the apparition was 
that very person. And now, my son, I have told thee all thou 
wouldest fain know. Either thou art the son of that liero— 
either thou mayest call Astrabacus sire; or else Ariston was thy 
father. As for that matter which they who hate tliee urge the 
most, the words of Ariston, who, when the messenger told him 
of thy birth, declared before many witnesses that ‘ thou wert 
not his son, forasmuch as the ten months were not fully out,^ it 
was a random speech, uttered from mere ignorance. The truth 
is, children are bom not only at ten months, but at nine, and 
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even at seven.^ Thou wert thyseU, my son^ a seven months’ 
child. Ariston acknowledged, no long time afterwards, that his 
speech sprang from thoughtlessness. Hearken not then to other 
tides concerning thy birth, my son: for be assured thou hast 
the whole truth. As for grooms, pray Heaven Leotychides and 
ail who speak as he does may suffer wrong from them I Such 
was the mother's answer. 

70. Demaratus, having learnt all that he wished to know, 
took with him provision for the journey, and went into Klis, 
pretending that he purposed to proceed to Delphi, and there 
consult oracle. The Lacedaemonians, however, suspecting 
that he meant to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him; 
but Demaratus hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, 
sailed across to Zocynthus.^ The Lacedaemonians followed, and 
sought to lay hands upon him, and to separate him from his 
retinue; but the Zacynthians would not give him up to them: 
so he escaping, made his way afterwards by sea to Asia,^ and 
presented himself before King Darius, who received him gener^ 
ously, and gave him both lands and cities. Such was the chance 
which drove Demaratus to Asia, a man distinguished among the 
Lacedaemonians for many noble deeds and wise counsels, and who 
alone of all the Spartan kings ^ brought honour to his country 
by winning at Olympia the prize in the four-house chariot-race. 

71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the son of 
Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamus, 
called Cyniscus ^ by many of the Spartans. This Zeuxidamus 
did not reign at Sparta, but died before his father, leaving a 
son, Archidamus. Leotychides, when Zeuxidamus was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydam^, the sister of 
Menius and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no male 
offspring, but only a daughter called Lampito, whom he gave in 
marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidamus’ son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old age in 
Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Demaratus was fully 
avenged. He commanded the Lacedemonians when they made 
war against Thessaly, and might have conquered the whole of 
it, but was bribed by a large sum of money. It chanced that 
he was caught in the fact, being found sitting in his tent on a 

^ Sopra* cb. 63. 

* ZacyDtbu& 1 $ th« modem ZatUc, 

* In i.c. 486 (infra, vti. 3). 

« Wealth wai the chief requisite for success ia this contest. 

«Or the Whelp.’* 
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gauntlet, quite full of silver. Upon this he was brought to trial 
and banished from Sparta; his house was razed to the ground; 
and he himself i!ed to Tegea, where he ended his days. But 
these events took place long ^terwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Cleomenes, having 
carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus to a pros- 
perous issue, forthwith took Leotychidcs with him, and crossed 
over to attack the Eginetans; for his anger was hot against 
them on account of the affront which they had formerly put 
upon him. Hereupon the Eginetans, seeing that both the kings 
were come ^;ainst them, thought it best to make no further 
resistance. ^ the two kings picked out from all Egina the ten 
men who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among whom 
>vere Crius,^ son of Polycritus, and Casambus, son of Aristo- 
fTates, who wielded the chief power; and these men they carried 
with ^em to Attica, and there deposited them in the hands of 
the Athenians, the great enemies of the Eginetans. 

74. Afteiw*ards, when it came to be known what evil arts had 
been used against Demaratus, Cleomenes was seized with fear 
of his own countrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From thence 
he passed into Arcadia, where he began to stir up troubles, and 
endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against Sparta. He bound 
them by various oaths to follow him whithersoever he should 
lead, and was even desirous of taking their chief leaders with 
him to the city of Nonacris, that he might swear them to his 
cause by the waters of the Styx. For die waters of Styx, as 
the Arcadians say, are in that city, and this is the appearance 
they present: you see a little water, dripping from a rock into 
a basin, which is fenced round by a low wall.* Nonacris, where 
this fountain is to be seen, is a city of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

75. When the Lacedaemonians heard how Cleomenes was en¬ 
gaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him that he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Cleomenes 
came back; but nad no sooner returned than he, who had never 
been altogether of sound mind,® was smitten with downright 
madness. This he showed by striking every Spartan he met 
upon the face with his sceptre. On his behaving thus, and 
showing that he was gone quite out of his mind, bis kindred 
imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stoc^. While so 

‘ Supra, ch. 50. 

* Superstitious feeUass of dread still attach to the water, which is coa* 
sidered to be of a pecuUarly noxious charaeter. 

^ Supra, V. 42, 
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bounds finding himself left alone with a single keeper^ he asked 
the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, whereupon 
Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he was afraid, 
being only a helot, and gave him what he required. Cleomenes 
had no sooner got the steel than, beginning at his legs, he 
horribly disfigured himself, cutting gashes in his fiesh, along his 
legs, thighs, hips, and loins, until at last he reached his l^lly, 
which he likewise began to gash, whereupon in a little time he 
died. The Greeks generally think that this fate came upon him 
because he induced the Pythoness to pronounce against Dema- 
ratus; the Athenians differ from all others in saying that it was 
because he cut down the sacred grove of the goddesses * when 
he made his invasion by Eleusis; while the Argives ascribe it to 
his having taken from their refuge and cut to pieces certain 
Argives who had fled from battle into a precinct sacred to 
Argus, where Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the 
same time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take Argos; 
upon which he went out at the head of the Spartans, and led 
them to the river Erasinus. This stream is reported to flow 
from the Stymphalian * lake, the waters of which empty them¬ 
selves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they say) reappear 
in Argos, where the Argives call them the Erasinus. Cleo¬ 
menes, having arrived upon the banks of this river, proceeded 
to offer sacrifice to it, but, in spite of all that he could do, the 
victims were not favourable to his crossing. So he said that he 
admired the god for refusing to betray his countrymen, but still 
the Argives should not escape him for aU that. He then with¬ 
drew his troops, and led them down to Thyrea, where he sacri¬ 
ficed a bull to the sea, and conveyed his men on shipboard to 
Nauplia® in the Tirynthian territory.^ 

77. The Argives, when they heard of this, marched down to 
the sea, to defend their counriy; and arriving in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tiiyns, at the place which bears the name of Sepeia, 
they pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedsmonians, leaving 

^ Tbe p^eat goddesses, Ceres and Proserpme. 

* Tbe Lake Sty mph alia, or Stymph 41 is, was in Northern Arcadia. 

* Nauplia, caUed in our maps by Its Turkish name AnapH, is still known 
by its andent appellation among tbe Greeks. 

< Tir3ms was situated at a short distance from Argos. [For a description 
of t 1 \c ruins of Tirytis, consult Frazer's Pausan$as, vol. iii. pp. 217 sqq.*— 
E. II. B.] 
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no great space between the hosts. And now their fear was not 
so much lest they should be worsted in open fight as lest some 
trick should be practised on them; for such was the danger 
which the oracle given to them in common with the Milesians ^ 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as follows:— 

Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall chase him 

Far awav.—gaining so ^eat praise and honour in /\rgo$; 

Then full manv an Argive woman her cheeks shall roaagle;’*— 

Hence, iu the times to come * twill be said bv the men who are unborn, 

‘ Tamed by the spear expired the coilM terrible serpent/ ” * 

At the coincidence of all these things the Argives were greatly 
cast down; and so they resolved that they would follow the 
signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made this resolve, they 
proceeded to act as follows: whenever the herald of the Lace¬ 
demonians gave any order to the soldiers of his own army, the 
Argives did the like on their side. 

78. Now when Cleomenes heard that the Argives were acting 
thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the herald gave 
the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, they should instantly 
seize their arms and charge the host of the enemy. Whicn the 
Lacedaemonians did accordingly, and fell upon the Argives just 
as, following the .signal, they had begun their repast; whereby 
it came to pass Hixt vast numbers of the Argives were slain, 
while the rest, who were more than they which died in the fight, 
were driven to take refuge in the grove of Argus hard by, where 
they were surrounded, and watch kept upon them. 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted as follows: 
Having learnt the names of the Argives who were shut up in tiie 
sacred precinct from certain deserters who had come over to 
him, he sent a herald to summon tliera one by <me, on pretence 
of having received their ransoms. Now the ransom of prisoners 
among the Peloponnesians is fixed at two mince the man. So 
Cleomenes had these persons called forth severally, to the 
number of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred him. All this 
while they who remained in the enclosure knew nothing of what 
was Imppening; for the grove was so thick that the people 
inside were unable to see wliat was taking place without. But 
at last one of their number climbed up into a tree and spied the 

* Vide supra, ch. 19. 

* It is hopeless to attempt a rational explanation uf this uracle, tlie 
obscurity of which fives it a special claim to be regarded as a fenuiao 
Pythian response. [Query; is it prophetic of Sparta’s victory over 
.\rgos?—E. H. B.j 
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treachery; after which none of those who were summoned would 
go forth. 

So. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring brush* 
wood, and heap it around the grove; which was done accc^ingly; 
and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the fiames spread he 
asked a deserter ‘‘ Who was the god of the grove? ” whereto the 
other made answer, “ Argus.” So he, when he heard that, 
uttered a loud groan, and said— 

“ Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, in 
saying that I should take Argos. 1 fear me thy oracle has now 
got its accomplishment.” 

8 1. Qeomenes now sent home the greater part of his army, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he proceeded to the 
temple of Juno,' to offer sacrifice. When however he would 
have slain victim on the altar himself, the priest forbade him, 
as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in that 
temple. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag the priest 
from the altar and scourge him, while he performed the sacrifice 
himself, after which he went l^ack to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up before the Ephors, 
and made it a cha^e against him that he had allowed himself to 
be bribed, and on that account had not taken Argos when he 
might have captured it easily. To this he answered—whether 
truly or falsely I cannot say with certainty—^but at any rate his 
answer to the charge was, that so soon as he discovered the 
sacred precinct which he had taken to belong to Argos, he 
directly imagined that the oracle had received its accomplish* 
ment; he therefore thought it not good to attempt the town, at 
the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, and ascertained if the 
god meant to grant him the pla^, or was detennined to oppose 
his taking it. So be offered in the temple of Juno, and when 
the omens were propitious, immediately there flashed forth a 
fiame of fire from the breast of the image; whereby he knew 
of a surety that he was not to take Argos. For if the flash had 
come from the head, he would have gained the town, citadel and 
all; but as it shone from the breast, he had done so much as 
the god intended.” And his words seemed to the Spartans so 
true and reasonable, that he came clear off from his adversaries. 

83. Argos however was left so bare of men, that the slaves 
managed the state, filled the offices, and administered every** 

^ Thh temple, one of tbe most famous in antiquity, was near Argos. 
{Discovered sS^x. See Fraser's Pat$sanias, voL ill. pp. i65*zS5.—£. H. fi.] 
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thing until the sons of those who were slain by Cleoraenes grew 
up. Then these latter cast out the slaves, and got the city 
back under their own rule; while the slaves who had been 
driven out fought a battle and won Tiryns. After this for a 
time there was peace between the two; but a certain man, a 
soothsayer, named Cleander, who was by race a Phigalean* 
from Arcadia, joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them up 
to make a fresh attack upon their lords. Then were they at 
war with one another by the space of many yettfs; but at length 
the Argives with much trouble gained die upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Cleomenes lost his senses, and died so 
miserably, on account of these doings. But his own countrymen 
declare that his madness proceeded not from any supernatural 
cause whatever, but only from the habit of drinking wine un¬ 
mixed with water, which he learnt of the Scyths. These 
nomads, from the lime that Darius made his inroad into their 
country, had always had a wish for revenge. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, proposing to 
endeavour themselves to enter Media by the Phasis, while the 
Spartans should march inland from Ephesus, and then the two 
armies should join together in one. When the Scyths came to 
Sparta on this errand Cleomenes was with them continually; 
and growing somewhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink his 
wine without water, a practice which is thought by the Spartans 
to have caused his madness. From this distance of time the 
Spartans, according to their own account, have been accustomed, 
when they want to drink purer wine than common, to give the 
order to fill “ Scythian fashion.” The Spartans then speak thus 
concerning Cleomenes; but for my own part I think his death 
was a judgment on him for wronging Demaratus. 

85. No sooner did the news of Cleomenes’ death reach Egina 
than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
complain of the conduct of Leotychides in respect of their 
hostages, who were still kept at Athens. So they of Lacedamon 
assembled a court of justice and gave sentence upon Leotychides, 
that whereas he had grossly affronted the people of Egina, he 
should be given up to the ambassadors, to be 1^ away in place 
of the men whom the Athenians had in their keeping. Then the 
ambassadors were about to lead him away; but Theasides, the 
son of Leoprepes, who was a man greatly esteemed in Sparta, 
interfered, and said to them— 

‘ Phifatoa was an Arcadian tows. 
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“ What are ye minded to do, ye meo of Egina ? To lead away 
captive the king of the Spartans, whom his countrymen have 
given into your bands? TTiough now in their anger they have 
passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come when they 
will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter destruction 
upon your country/’ 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, and, 
instead of leading Leotychides away captive, agreed with him 
that he should come with them to Athens, and give them back 
their men. 

86 . When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being unwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, saying, that two kings 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think 
it right to give them back to the one without the other.” So 
when the Athenians refused plainly to restore the men, Leoty* 
chides said to them— 

‘‘ Men of Athens, act which way you choose—give me up the 
hostages, and be righteous, or keep them, and be the contrary. 
I wish, however, to tell you what happened once in Sparta about 
a pledge. The story goes among us that three generations buck 
there Jived in Lacedeemon one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, a 
man who in every other respect was on a par with the first in 
the kingdom, and whose character for justice was such as to 
place him above all the other Spartans. Now to this man at 
the appointed season the following events happened. A certain 
Milesian came to Sparta and having desired to speak with him, 
said,—‘ I am of Miletus, and I have come hither, Glaucus, in the 
hope of profiting by thy honesty. For when I heard much talk 
thereof in Ionia and through all the rest of Greece, and when I 
observed that whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese 
stands firm and unshaken, and noted likewise how wealth is 
continually changing hands in our country, I took counsel with 
myself and resolved to turn onc*half of my substance into money, 
and place it in thy hands, since 1 am well assured that it will be 
safe in thy keeping. Here then is the silver—take it—and take 
likewise these tallies, and be careful of them; remember thou 
art to give back the money to the person who shall bring you 
their fellows.’ Such were the yrords of the Milesian stranger; 
and Glaucus took the deposit on the terms expressed to him. 
Many years had gone by when the sons of the man by whom the 
money was left came to Sparta, and had an interview with 
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Glaucus^ whereat they produced the tallies, and asked to have 
the money returned to them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and 
answered them: * I have no recollection of the matter; nor can I 
bring to mind any of those particulars whereof ye spea^. When 
I remember, I will certainly do what is Just. If I had the money, 
you have a right to receive it back; but if it was never given to* 
me, 1 shall put the Greek law in force s^inst you. For the 
present I give you no answer; but four months hence I will settle 
the business.’ So the Milesians went away sorrowful, consider¬ 
ing that their money was utterly lost to them. As for Glaucus, he 
made a journey to Delphi, and there consulted the oracle. To 
his question if he should swear/ and so make prize of the money, 
the Pythoness returned for answer these lines following:— 

* Best for the present it were. O Glaucus, to do a$ thou wishest, 

Swooring an iiath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then—death is the lot e'en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oatb^God a son who is nameless, footless, and handless; 

Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whfJni.s in destruc- 
tioa 

All who belong to the race, or the house ot the man who is perjurr'd. 

Bat oath^keeping men leave behind them a flourishing offspring.' 

Glaucus when he heard these words earnestly besought the god 
to pardon his question; but the Pythoness replied that it was as 
bad to have tempted the gud as it would have been to liave done 
the deed. Glaucus, however, sent for the Milesian strangers, 
and gave them back their money. And now I will tell you, 
Athenians, what my purpose has been in recounting to you this 
history. Glaucus at the present time has not a single descendant; 
nor is there any family known as bis—root and branch has he 
been removed from Sparta. It is a good thing, therefore, when 
a pledge has been left with one, not even in thought to doubt 
about restoring it.” 

Thus spake Leotychides; but, as he found tlmt the Athenians 
would not hearken to him, he left them and went his way. 

87. The Eginetans had never been punished for the wrongs 
which, to pleasure the Thebans, they had committed upon 
Athens.^ Now, however, conceiving tluit they were themselves 
wronged, and had a fair ground of complaint against the Athe¬ 
nians, they instantly prepared to revenge themselves. As it 

^ The Greek law allowed aa accused person, with the consent of the 
accuser, to dear himself of a crime imputed to him, by taking an oath that 
the charge was false. 

^ Vide supra, v. 8t, 89. 
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chanced that the Athenian Theoris,^ which was a vessel of five 
banks of oars, lay at Suniumj^ the Eginetans contrived an 
ambush^ and made themselves masters of the holy vessel, on 
board of which were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, 
whom they took and threw into prison. 

88. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, but set 
to work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans; and, as 
there was in Egina at that time a man of mark, Nicodromus by 
name, the son of Cncethus, who was on ill terms with his country¬ 
men because on a former occasion they had driven him into 
banishment, they listened to overtures from this man, who had 
heard how determined they were to do the Eginetans a mischief, 
and agreed with him that on a certain day he should be ready 
to betray the island into their hands, and they would come with 
a body of troops to his assistance. And Nicodromus, some time 
after, holding to the agreement, made himself master of what is 
called the old town. 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day; for 
their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage the Egine¬ 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend them 
some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In those 
days the Corinthians were on the best of terms with the Athe¬ 
nians; and accordingly they now yielded to their request, and 
furnished them with twenty ships; but, as their law did not 
allow the ships to be given for nothing, they sold them to the 
Athenians for flve drachms a-piece.^ As soon then as the Athe¬ 
nians had obtained this aid, and, by manning also their own 
ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,^ they crossed over to 
Egina, but arrived a day later than the time agreed upon. 

90. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come to*' the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape from the island. The Eginetans who accompanied him 
were settled by the Athenians at Sunium, whence they were 
wont to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the island. 
But this took place at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 

' The Athenian ihedris was the ship which conveyed the saoed messen^s 
to Delos. 

^ The situation of Sunium was on the extreme soutbern promontory of 
Attica. 

^ In this way the letter of the law was satisfied, at an expense to the 
Athenians of 100 drachms (about £4 of our money). 

* Thus it appears that Athens at this time maintained a fleet of 30 ships. 
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victory over the commoa people who had revolted with Nico- 
dromus/ they laid hands on a certain number of them, and led 
them out to death. But here they were guilty of a sacrilege, 
which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were never able to 
atone, being driven from the island before they had appeased 
the g^deas whom they now provoked. Seven hundred of the 
common people had iaUen alive into their hands; and they were 
all being led out to death, when one of them escaped from his 
chains, and flying to the gateway of the temple of Ceres the 
Lawgiver,^ laid hold of the door-handles, and clung to them. 
The others sought to drag him from his refuge; but, finding 
themselves unable to tear him away, they cut off his hands, and 
so took him, leaving the hands still tightly grasping the handles. 

9s. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among themselves. 
When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet them with 
seventy ships; and a battle took place, wherein the Eginetans 
suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse again to their 
old allies,^ the Argives; but these latter refused now to lend 
them any aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, which 
CJeomenes had taken by force, accompanied him in his invasion 
of Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation. The same thing 
had happened at the same time with certain vessels of the 
Sicyonians; and the Argives had laid a fine of a thousand 
talents upon the misdoers, five hundred upon each: whereupon 
they of Sicyoii acknowledged themselves to have sinned, and 
agreed with the Argives to pay them a hundred talents/ and so 
be quit of the debt; but the Eginetans would make no acknow¬ 
ledgment at all, and showed themselves proud and stiff-necked. 
For this reason, when they now prayed the Argives for aid, the 
state refused to send them a single soldier. Notwithstanding, 
volunteers joined them from Argos to the number of a thousand, 
under a captain, Eurybates, a man skilled in the pentathlic 
contests.* Of these men the greater part never returned, but 

' lo Egina, as in most Dorian slates, tbe constitution was oligarchical. 
The Athenians, it appears, took advantage of this circumstance, aud 
sought to bring about a revolution, which would have thrown the island, 
practically, into their bands. This is the hrst instance of revolutionary 
war in w'hich Athens is known to have engaged. 

’ In whose honour tbe feast of the ^esmophona was celebrated in 
almost all parts of Greece. 

* Supra, V. H6. 

* A sura exceeding £24,000 of otir money. 

‘ The Wvra^Xoi', or contest of five games, consisted of the five sports of 
leaping, running, throwing the quoit or discus, hurling the spev, and 
wrestling. 
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were slain by the Athenians in Egina. Eurybates, their captain, 
fought a number of single combats^ and, after killing three men 
in this way, was himself slain by the fourth, who was a Decelean,^ 
named Sophanes. 

93. Afterwards the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian fleet 
y^hen it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing four ships 
with their crews. 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and Athenians. 
Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from day to day 
exhorted by his servant to “ rememl)cr the Athenians,” ^ and 
likewise urged continually by the Pisistratid®, wlio were ever 
accusing their countrymen. Moreover it pleased him well to 
have a pretext for carrying war into Greece, that so he might 
reduce all those who had refused to ^ive him earth and water. 
As for Mardonius, since his expedition had succeeded so ill, 
Darius took the command of the troops from him, and appointed 
other generals in his stead, who were to lead the host against 
Eretria and Athens; to wit, Datis, who was by descent a Mede, 
and Artaphernes, the son of Ai^phemes, his own nephew, 
I'hese men received orders to carry Athens and Eretria away 
captive, and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

95. So the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain, having with 
them a numerous and welhappointed land army. Encamping 
here, they were joined by the sea force which had been required 
of the several states, and at the same time by the horse-trans¬ 
ports which Darius had, the year before, commanded his tribu¬ 
taries to make ready Aboard these the horses were embarked; 
and the troops were received by the ships of war; after which 
tiie whole fleet, amounting in all to six hundred triremes, made 
sail for Ionia, llience, instead of proceeding with a straight 
course along the shore to the Hellespont and to Thrace, they 
loosed from Samos and voyaged across the Icarian sea ^ through 
the midsi of the islands; mainly, as I believe, because they 
feared the danger of doubling Mount Alhos, where the year 
before they had suffered so grievously on their passage; but a 
constraining cause also was their former failure to take Naxos.® 

^ Deceit was situated on the mountain«raiige north of Athens (Parnes), 
within sight of the city. 

* Supra. V. KOj. * Supra, ch. 46. 

^ The Icariati^bca received its name from tlie Inland of Icaria (now 
Xiharta), wluch lay between Samos and Myconus. 

* Supra* V. 34. 
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96. When the Persians, therefore, approaching from the 
Icarian sea, cast anchor at Naxos, which, recollecting what there 
befell them formerly, they had determined to attack before any 
other state, the Naxians, instead of encountering them, took 
to flight, and hurried off to the hills. The Persians however 
succeeded in laying hands on some, and them they carried away 
captive, while at the same lime they burnt all the temples together 
with the town. This done, they left Naxos, and sailed away to 
the other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians like^ 
wise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos.* And now the 
expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in advance of 
the other ships; commanding them, instead of anchoring at 
Delos, to rendezvous at Khcnea, over against Delos, while he 
himself proceeded to discover whither the Delians had fled; after 
which he sent a herald to them with this message:— 

“ Why are ye fled, 0 holy men ? Why have ye judged me so 
harshly and so wrongfully? I have surely sense enough, even 
had not the king so ordered, to spare the country which gave 
birth to the two gods,—to spare, I say, both the country and its 
inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings; and once 
more inhabit your island.’’ 

Such was the message which Datis sent by his herald to the 
Delians. He likewise placed upon the altar three hundred 
talents^ weight of frankincense, and offered it, 

98. After this he sailed with his whole hpst against Eretria, 
taking with him both lonians and iEolians. When he W'as de¬ 
parted, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an earth¬ 
quake, the first and last shock that has been felt to this day.'^^ 
And truly this was a prodigy whereby the god warned men of 
the evils that were coming upon them. For in the three fol¬ 
lowing generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the 
son of Darius, and Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, more woes 
befell Greece than in the twenty generations preceding Darius; 
—woes caused in part by the Persians, but in part arising from 
the contentions among their own chief men respecting the 
supreme power. Wherefore it is not surprising that Delos, 
though it had never before been shaken, should at that time 

> Tenos (the niodem Ttno) was distant about 13 miics from Delos, iu a 
direction almost due north. 

* The Delians, whose holy island was believed to be specially exempt 
from earthquakes, thought *it to the credit of their god, that ^e should 
mark by such a prodigy the beginniug of a great war. 
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hxve felt the shock of an earthquake. And indeed there wa$ 
aa oracle, which said of Delos— 

Delos* self will I shake, whkb oever yet has been shaken.** 

Of the above names Darius may be rendered Worker,” Xerxes 
'^Warrior,” and Artaxerxes “Great Warrior.” And so might 
we call these kings in our own language with propriety. 

99. The barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from each,^ and like¬ 
wise carried off a number of the children as hostag^. Going 
thus from one to another, they came at last to Carystus; ^ but 
here the hostages were refused by the Carystians, who said they 
would neither give any, nor consent to bear arms against the 
cities of their neighbours, meaning Athens and Eretna. Here* 
upon the Persians laid si^e to Carystus, and wasted the country 
round, until at length the inhabitants were brought over and 
agreed to do what was required of them. 

200. Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding that the Persian 
armament was coming against them, besought the Athenians for 
assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse their aid, but assigned 
to them as auxiliaries the four thousand landholders to whom 
they had allotted the estates of the Chalcidean Hippobatae.^ At 
Eretria, however, things were in no healthy state; for though 
they called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
agreed among themselves how they should act; some of them 
were minded to leave the dty and to take refuge in the heights 
of Eubcea, while others, who looked to receivmg a reward from 
the Persians, were nml^g ready to betray their country. So 
when these things came to the ears of iEschines, the son of 
Nothon, one of the first men in Eretria, he made known the 
whole state of affairs to the Athenians who were already arrived, 
and besought them to return home to their own land, and not 
perish with his countrymen. And the Athenians hearkened to 
his counsel, and, crossing over to Ordpus, in this way escaped 
the danger. 

101. The Persian fieet now drew near and anchored at 
Tamynse, Chocre®, and ^gilia, three places in the territory of 
Eretria. Once masters of &ese posts, they proceeded forthwith 
to disembark their horses, and made re^dy to attack the enemy. 
But the. Eretrians were not minded to sally forth and offer 

‘ ch. 133. 

■ CiTTStm was oae of the four principal cities of the and^t Bums (the 
Egripc of our maps). ’ Supra v. 77 . 
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battle; their only care^ after it had been resolved not to quit 
the city, was, if possible, to defend their walls. And now the 
fortress was assaulted in good earnest, and for six days there fell 
on both sides vast numbm, but on the seventh day Euphorbus, 
the son of Alcimachus, and Philagrus, the son of Cyneas, who 
were both citizens of good repute, betrayed the place to the 
Persians. These were no sooner entered within the walls than 
they plundered and burnt all the temples that there were in the 
town, in revenge for the burning of their own temples at Sardis; 
moreover, they did according to the orders of Darius, and 
carried away captive all the inhabitants. 

102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into subjec* 
tion after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 
straitening the Athenians as they approached, and thinking to 
deal with them as they had dealt with the people of Eretria. 
And, because there was no place in all Attica so convenient for 
their horse as Marathon, and it lay moreover quite close to 
Eretria, therefore Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, conducted 
them thither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 
likewise marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the defensive, having at their head ten generals,^ of whom one 
was Miltiades. 

Now this man’s father, Cimon, the son of Stesagoras, was 
banished from Athens by Pisistratus, the son of Hippocrates. 
In his banishment it was his fortune to win the four-horse 
chariot-race at Olympia, whereby he gained the very same 
honour which had before been carried oil by Miltiades,^ his half- 
brother on the mother’s side. At the next Olympisid he won 
the prize again with the same mares; upon which he caused 
Pisistratus to be proclaimed the winner, havmg made an agree¬ 
ment with him t^t on yielding him this honour he should be 
allowed to come back to his country. Afterwards, still with the 
same mares, he won the prize a third time; whereupon he was 
put to dealh by the sons of Pisistratus, whose father was no 


^ Tbe Ten Generals (Strategi) are a part of the constitution of Clisthenes, 
who modelled the Athenian army Mpon the political division of the tribes. 
Each tribe annually elected its Pbylarch to command iU oontinfent of 
cavalry, its Taxiaren to command its infantry, and its Straiegtis to direct 
both. Hence the t*n Strategi, who seem iounediately to have claimed 
equality with the Polemarcb or War-Archoo. [Note:—The Strategi were 
^4ci$d, unlike the Members of the Senate (Boul6), who were appointed by 
lol.—B. H. p.] 

* Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, the first king of the Chersonese, 
ir G 
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loz^er living. They set men to lie in wait for him secretly; and 
these men slew him near the government-house in the night¬ 
time. He was buried outside the city, beyond what is called 
the Valley Road; and right opposite his tomb were buried the 
mares which had won the three prizes. The same success had 
likewise been achieved once previously, to wit, by the mares of 
Evagoras the Lacedaemonian, but never except by them. At 
the time of Cimon’s death Stesagoras, the eider of his two sons, 
was in the Chersonese, where he lived with Miltiades his uncle; 
the younger, who was called Miltiades after the founder of the 
Chersonesite colony, was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athe¬ 
nians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his life. First he was chased as far as Imbrus by the 
Phoenicians,^ who had a great desire to take him and carry him 
up to the king; and when he had avoided this danger, and, 
having reached his own country, thought himself to be altogether 
in safety, he found his enemies waitir^ for him, and was cited 
by them before a court and impeached for his tyranny in the 
Chersonese. But he came off victorious here likewise, and was 
thereupon made general of the Athenians by the free choice of 
the people. 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent off 
to Sparta a hemld, one Phcidippidcs,* who was by birth an 
Athenian, and hy profession and practice a trained runner. 
This man, according to the account which he gave to the Athe¬ 
nians on his return, when he was near Mount Parthcnium, above 
Tegea, fell in with the god Pan, who called him by his name, 
and bade him ask the A^enians ** wherefore they neglected him 
so entirely, when he was kindly disposed towards them, and had 
often helped them in times past, and would do so again in time 
to come? The Atlienians, entirely believing in Qie truth of 
this report, as soon as their affairs were once more in good order, 
set up a temple to Pan under the Acropolis,® and, in return for 
the message which I have recorded, established in his honour 
yearly sacrifices and a torch-race. 

106. On the occasion of which we speak, when Phaidippides 

^ Supra, ch. 41. 

* ISee Brownins’s poem “ Pbeidippides** ia his DromaHc IdyUi.^ 
E. H. BO 

* The temple or rather chapel of Pan was contaioed in a hollow in the 

rock just below the I'rofwl&a, or entrance to the citadel. The cavern sUU 
exists. [Bxiky, HtsL 0/ Gftec4» chap. H. B.] 
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was sent by the Athenian generals^ and, according to his own 
account, saw Pan on his journey, be reached Sparta on the very 
next day after quitting the city of Athens.^ Upon his arrivi 
he went before rulers, and said to them— 

'' Men of Lacedaemon, tb^ Athenians beseech you to hasten to 
their aid, and not allow that state, which is the most ancient ^ 
in all Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. Eretria, look 
you, is already carried away captive; and Greece weakened by 
the loss of no mean city.’* 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to him. 
And the Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but were unable 
to give them any present succour, as they did not like to break 
their established law. It was then the ninth day of the first 
decade; ^ and they could not march out of Sparta on the ninth, 
when the moon bad not reached the full. ^ they waited for 
the full of the moon. 

107. The barbarians were conducted to Marathon by Hippias, 
the son of Pisistratus, who the night before had seen a strange 
vision in his sleep. He dreamt of lying in his mother’s urms, 
and conjectured the dream to mean that be would be restored 
to Athens, recover the power which he had lost, and afterwards 
live to a good old age in his native country. Such was the 
sense in which he interpreted the vision. He now proceeded 
to act as guide to the Persians; and, in the first place, he landed 
the prisoners taken from Eretria upon the island that is called 
iEgileia,^ a tract belonging to the Styreans,^ after which he 
brought the fleet to anchor ofi Marathon, and marshalled the 
bands of the barbarians as they disembarked. As he was thus 
employed it chanced that he sneezed and at the same time 
coughed with more violence than was his wont. Now, as he 
was a man advanced in years, and the greater number of his 
teeth were loose, it so happened that one of them was driven 
out with the force of the cough, and fell down into the sand. 
Hippias took all the pains he could to And it; but the tooth 

^ Moderns estimate the direct distance at 13s or 140 miles. 

* It was the lavourite boast of Athens that her inhabitants were 

from the soil. Hence the adoption of the symbol of the 

^asshopper. 

’ Tbe Greeks divided their month of 20 or 30 days into three periods:— i, 
from the ist day to tbe xotb inclusively; z, from the 11th to the 20th; 
and 3, from the a 1 si to tbe end. The ninth day of the first decade is thus 
tbe ninth day of tbe month itself. 

* Between Eubcea and Attica. 

‘ Styra was a town of southern Eubesa. 
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was nowhere to be seen: whereupon he fetched a deep sigh^ and 
said to the bystanders— 

After all, the land is not ours; and we shall never be able 
to bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which 
my tooth has possession.” 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out. 

108. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,' when they were joined by 
the Flatseans, who came in full force to their aid. Some time 
before, the Flataeans had put themselves under the rule of the 
Athenians; and these last had already undertaken many labours 
on their behalf. The occasion of the surrender was the follow¬ 
ing. The Platasans suffered grievous things at the hands of the 
men of Thebes; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of 
Anoxandridas, and the Lacedaemonians were in their neighbour¬ 
hood, they first of all offered to surrender themselves to them. 
But the I^cedtemonians refused to receive them, and said— 

“ We dwell too far off from you, and ours would be but chill 
succour. Ye might oftentimes be carried into slavery before 
one of us heard of it. We counsel you rather to give yourselves 
up to the Athenians, who are your next neighbours, and well 
able to shelter you.” 

This they said, not so much out of good will towards the Pla- 
taeans as because they wished to involve the Athenians in trouble 
by engaging them in wars with the Bceotians. The Flatseans, 
however, when the Lacedemonians gave them this coudmI, 
complied at once; and when the sacrifice to the Twelve Gods 
was being offered at Athens, they came and sat as suppliants 
about the altar,‘ and gave themselves up to the Athenians. 
The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Flatsans had done than 
instantly they marched out against them, while the Athenians 
sent troops to their aid. As two armies were about to join 
battle, the Corinthians, who chanced to be at hand, would not 
allow them to engage; both sides consented to take them for 
arbitrators, whereupon they made up the quarrel, and fixed the 
boundary-line between the two states upon this condition: to 
wit, that if any of the Boeotians wished no longer to belong to 
Bceotia, the 'Hiebans should allow them to follow their own 
inclinations. The Corinthians, when they had thus decreed, 

‘ Herculn was among the gods specially worshipped at Maratboa. 

* The altar oi the Twelve Gods at Athens has been mentioied before 
(if. 7). It was in the Agcra. 
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forthwith departed to their homes: the Athenians likewise set 
off on their return; but the Boeotians fell upon them during the 
march^ and a batde was fought wherein they were worsted by 
the Athenians* Hereupon these last would not be bound by 
the line which the Corinthians had fixed, but advanced beyond 
those limits, and made the Asf^us ‘ the boundary-line between 
the country of the Thebans and that of the Plateeans and 
Hysians. Under such circumstances did the Platseans give 
themselves up to Athens; and now they were come to Marathon 
to bear the Athenians aid. 4 

109. The Athenian generals were divided in their opinions; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too 
few to engage such a host as that of the Medes, while others 
were for fighting at once; and among these last was Miltiades. 
He therefore, seeing that opinions were thus divided, and that 
the less worthy counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to 
go to the polemarch, and have a conference with him. For the 
man on whom the lot fell to be polemarch ^ at Athens was 
entitled to give his vote with the ten generals, since anciently * 
the Athenians allowed him an equal right of voting with them. 
The polemarch at this juncture was Callimachus 0! Aphidns; 
to him therefore Miltiades went, and said 

With thee it rests, Callimachus, either to bring Athens to 
slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to leave behind thee to all 
future generations a memory beyond even Harmodius and Aris* 
togeiton. For never since the time that the Athenians became 
a people were they in so great a danger as now. If they bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, the woes which they 
will have to suffer when given into the ‘power of Hippias are 
already determined on; if, on the other hand, they fight and 
overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in Greece. 
How it comes to pass that these things are likely to happen, 
and how the determining of them in some sort rests with thee, 
I will now proceed to make clear. We generals are ten in 
number, and our votes are divided; half of us wish to engage, 
half to avoid a combat. Now, if we do not fight, I look to see 
a great disturbance at Athens which will shake men’s resolu¬ 
tions, and then I fear they will submit themselves; but if we 
fight the battle before any unsoundness show itself among our 

' The AsApus is the modern Vuriini, the great rivor of southern Bcaotia 

* The Polemarch, or War*Arcbon, was the third arcbon in dignity. 

* When Herodotus wrote, the polemarch bad no military functions at all. 
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citizens^ let the gods but give us fair play, and we are well able 
to overcome the enemy. On thee therefore we depend in this 
matter, which lies wholly in thine own power. Thou hast only 
to add thy vote to my side and thy country will be free, and 
not free only, but the first state in Greece. Or, if thou pre- 
feirest to give thy vote to them who would decline the combat, 
then the reverse will follow.” 

no. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus; and the 
addition of the p>olemarch^s vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those generals who had been 
desirous of hazarding a battle, when their turn came to com¬ 
mand the army, gave up their right to Miltiades. He however, 
though he accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, and would 
not fight, until his own day of command arrived in due course. 

iij. Then at length, when his own turn was come, the Athe¬ 
nian battle was set in array, and this was the order of it. Calli¬ 
machus the polemarch led the right wing; for it was at that 
time a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to the 
polemarch.^ After this followed the tribes, according as they 
were numbered, in an unbroken line; while last of all came the 
Platxans, forming the left wing. And ever since that day it 
has been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and 
assemblies held each fifth year at Athens,* for the Athenian 
herald to implore the blessing of the gods on the Platasans con¬ 
jointly with the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled the host 
upon the field of Marathon, in order that the Athenian front 
might be of equal length with the Median, the ranks of the 
centre were dimini.shed, and it became the weakest part of the 
line, while the wings were both made strong with a depth of 
many ranks. 

112. So when the battle was set in array, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, so soon 
as tliey were let go, chained the barbarians at a run. Now the 
distance between the two armies was little short of eight fur¬ 
longs. The Persians, therefore, when they saw the Greeks 
coming on at speed, made ready to receive them, although it 
seemed to them that the Athenians were bereft of their senses, 

^ The right wing was the spectal post of honour (vide infra, ix. 27). The 
Polemarch took the post as representative oi the king, whose position It 
had been in the ancient times. 

^The Fanatbenaic festival is probably intended. It was hrid every 
hfth year once in every four years, half-way between the Olympic 
festivals), and was the great religious assembly of the Atbenians. 
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and bent upon their own destruction; for they saw a mere 
handful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen 
or archers. Such was the opinion of the barbarians; but the 
Athenians in close array fell upon them^ and fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded. They were the first of the Greeks, 
so far as I know, who introduced the custom of cheuging the 
enemy at a run, and they were likewise the first who dared to 
look upon the Median garb, and to face men clad in that fashion. 
Until this time the very name of the Medes had been a terror 
to the Greeks to hear. 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of Marathon 
for a length of time: and in the mtd battle, where the Persians 
themselves and the Saoe had their place, the barbarians were 
victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into the inner 
country; but on the two wings the Athenians and the Plat^^s 
defeated the enemy. Having so done, they suffered the routed 
barbarians to fiy at their ease, and joining the two wings in 
one, fell upon those who had broken their own centre, and 
fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, and now the 
Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut them down, chasing 
them all the way to the shore, on reaching which they laid hold 
of the ships and called aloud for tire. 

114. It was in the struggle here that Callimachus the pole- 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself, lost his life; Stesi- 
laiis too, the son of Thrasilaus, one of the generals, was slain; 
and Cynsegims, the son of Euphorion, having seized on a vessel 
of the enemy’s by the ornament at the stern,' had his hand cut 
off by the blow of an axe, and so perished; as likewise did 
many other Athenians of note and name. 

115. Nevertheless the Athenians secured in this way seven 
of the vessels; while with the remainder the barbarians pushed 
off, and taking aboard their Eretrian prisoners from the island 
where they had left them, doubled Cape Sunium, hoping to 
reach Athens before the return of the Athenians. ^ T^e Alcmaeo- 
nidae were accused by their countrymen of suggesting this course 
to them; they had, it was said, an understanding with the 
Persians, and made a signal to them, by raising a shield, after 
they were embarked in their ships. 

^ The ornament at the stern consi^^ted of wooden planks curved gracefully 
in continuance of the sweep by whi^ the stern of the ancient ship rose 
from the sea. Vessels were ordinarily ri^ed along a beach with their 
sterns towards the shore, and thus were liable to be seised by the stern- 
omament. (See Rich, DicL of H. B.] 
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!i6. The Persians accordingly'sailed round Sunium. But 
the Athenians with all possible speed marched away to the 
d^ence of their city, and succeeded in reachii^ Athens before 
thf appearance of the barbarians: ^ and as tbeir camp at Mara¬ 
thon had been pitched in a precinct of Hercules, so now they 
encamped in another precinct of the same god at Cynosarges.’ 
The barbarian deet arrived, and lay to off Phalerum, which was 
at that time the haven of Athens;’ but after resting awhile 
upon their oars, they departed and sailed away to Asia. 

117. There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side of the 
barbarians, about six thousand and four hundred men; on that 
of the Athenians, one hundred and ninety-two. Such was the 
number of the slain on the one side and the other. A strange 
prodigy likewise happened at this light. Epizelus, the son of 
Cupl^oras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, and 
bending himself as a brave man should, when suddenly he was 
stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or dart; and this 
blindness continued thenceforth during the whole of his after 
life. The following is the account which he himself, as I have 
heard, gave of the matter: be said that a gigantic warrior, with 
a huge beard, which shaded all his shield, sto^ over against him; 
but the ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew the man at 
his side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which Epizelus 
told.* 

118. Datis meanwhile was on his way back to Asia, and 
had reached Myconus,® when he saw in his sleep a vision. What 
it was is not known; but no sooner was day come than he 
caused strict search to be made throughout the whole fleet, 
and finding on board a Phcenician vessel an image of Apollo 
overlaid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been t^en, 
and learning to what'temple it belonged, he took it with him 
in his own ship to Delos, and placed it in the temple there, 
enjoining the Delians, who had now come back to their island, 
to restore the image to the Theban Delium,* which lies on the 

' MaratbcA is &ix-aiid*tweQty miles from Athens by the commozL route* 

* SuprsL V. 63. Cynosarges was situated very near the famous Lyesum, 
the school of ^istotle. 

’ bupra, V. 63. 

* According to Plutarch, Theseus was seen by a great number of the 
Athenians fighting on tbeir side against the Persians. 

* It lies between Tenos (Ttno) and Icaria {Sikaria). 

*This temple ac9uired ^ special celebrity from the defeat which the 
Athenians suffered in its seighbourbood in the ^hth year of the Ptlepon^ 
netian war, o.c. 4^4. The name of Dekium is said to have been given to It 
because it was built after the model of ApoUo*s temple at Delos. 
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coast over {gainst Chalcis. Having left these injunctions, he 
sailed away; but the Delians failed to restore the statue; and it 
was not till twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, warned 
by an oracle, themselves brought it back to Delium. 

119. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artaphernes had 
carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, they were 
taken up to Susa. Now King Darius, before they were made his 
prisoners, nourished a fierce anger against these men for having 
injured him without provocation; but now that he saw them 
brought into his presence, and become his subjects, he did them 
no other harm, but only settled them at one of his own stations 
in Cissia—a place called Ardericca—two hundred and ten fur¬ 
longs distant from Susa, and forty from the well which yields 
produce of three different kinds. For from this well they get 
bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way that I will now 
describe: They draw with a swipe, and instead of a bucket 
make use of the half of a wine-slun; with this the man dips, 
and after drawing, pours the liquid into a reservoir, wherefrom 
it passes into another, and there takes three different shapes. 
The salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and harden, while' 
the oil is drawn off into casks. It is called by the Persians 
“ rhadinac^," is black, and has an unpleasant smell. Here then 
King Darius established Eretrians; and here they continued 
to my time, and still spK>ke their old language. So thus it fared 
with the Eretrians. 

120. After the full of the moon two thousand Lacedaemonians 
came to Athens. So eager had they been to arrive in time, 
that they took but three days to reach Attica from Sparta. 
They came, however, too late for the battle; yet, as they had a 
longing to behold the Uedes, they continued their march to 
Marathon and there viewed the slain. Then, after giving the 
Athenians all praise for their achievement, they departed and 
returned home. 

121. But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no wise 
believe the report, that the Alcmseonidae had an understanding 
with the Persians, and held them up a shield as a signal, wishing 
Athens to be brought under the yoke of the barbarians and of 
Hippias,—theAlcmaonidse,who have shown themselves at least 
as bitter haters of tyrants as was Calltas, the son of Phsnippus, 
and father of Hipponicus.' This Callias was the only person 
at Athens who, when the Pisistratidae were driven out, and their 

^ Vide infra, vii. 151. 
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goods were exposed for sale by the vote of the people, had the 
courage to make purchases^ and likewise in many other ways to 
display the strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all, on several accounts. For not only did he thus distinguish 
himself beyond others in the cause of his country's freedom; but 
likewise, by the honours which he gained at the Olympic games, 
where he carried off the prize in the horse-race, and was second 
in the four-horse chariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier 
period in the Pythian games, he showed himself in the eyes of 
all the Greeks a man most unsparing in his expenditure. He 
was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his daughters, 
three in number; for when they came to be of marriageable 
€^c, he gave to each of them a most ample dowry, and placed it 
at their own disposal, allowing them to choose their husbands 
from among all the citizens of Athens,^ and giving each in 
marriage to the man of her own choice.*] 

123. Now the Alcmxonids^ fell not a whit short of this person 
in their hatred of tyrants, so that I am astonished at the charge 
made against them, and cannot bring myself to believe that 
they held up a shield; for they were men who had remained in 
exile during the whole time that the tyranny lasted, and they 
even contrived the trick by which the Pisisiratidse were deprived 
of their throne.* Indeed I look upon them as the persons who 
in good truth gave Athens her freedom far more than Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton.^ For these last did but exasperate the other 
Pisistratidas by slaying Hipparchus,® and were far from doing 
anything towards putting down the tyranny; whereas the 
Alcmaeonid® were manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens, if 
at least it be true that the Pythoness was prevailed upon by 
them to bid the Lacedaemonians set Athens free, as I have 
already related. 

124. But perhaps they were offended with the people of 
Athens; and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, but on the 

* In general the Athenian ladies—indeed, the Grseh ladies without 
exception—were not even asked to give their consent to the match pre¬ 
pared for them. 

* This chapter is generally regarded as an iaterpolatioo. It is wanting 
in several of the best MSS. 

* Supra, V, 63 ^ 

*It 1$ plain that Herodotus was of the same opinion as Thucydides 
(vi. 54-59;, that far too much honour was paid to the memory of these 
persons. 

* Supra, V. 55, 62. 
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contrary there were none of the Athenians who were held in 
such general esteem^ or who were so laden with honours. So 
that it is not even reasonable to suppose that a shield was held 
up by them on this account. A shield was shown^ no doubt; 
that cannot be gainsaid; but who it was that showed it I cannot 
any further determine. 

125. Now the Alcmseonids were, even in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens; but from the time of Alcmceon, and 
again of Megacles, they rose to special eminence. The former 
of these two personages, to wit, AJemaon, the son of Megacles, 
when Creesus the Lydian sent men from Sardis to consult the 
Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to his messengers, and assisted 
them to accomplish their task. Croesus, informed of Alcmceon’s 
kindnesses by the Lydians who from time to time conveyed his 
messages to the god,^ sent for him to Sardis, and when he 
arrived, made him a present of as much gold as he should be 
able to carry at one time about his person. Finding that this 
was the gift assigned him, Alcmaeon took his measures, and 
prepared himself to receive it in the following way. He clothed 
himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly at the 
waist, and placing upon his feet the widest buskins that he could 
anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure-house. 
Here he fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the first place 
packed as much as he could inside his buskins, between them 
and his legs; after which he filled the breast of his tunic quite 
full of gold, and then sprinkling some among his hair, and 
taking some likewise in his mouth, he came forth from the 
treasure-house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like any¬ 
thing rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and his 
bulk increased every way. On seeing him, Creesus burst into a 
laugh, and not only let him have sdl that he had taken, but 
gave him presents besides of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth; and Alcmson was able to 
keep horses for the chariot-race, and won the prize at Olympia,^ 

126. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, Clisthenes, 
king of Sicyon, raised the family to still greater eminence 
among the Greeks than even that to which it had attained 
before. For this Clisthenes, who was the son of Aristonymus, 
the grandson of Myron, and the great-grandson of Andreas, had 
a daughter, called Agarista, whom he wished to marry to the 

. ‘ Supra, i. 55. 

* There are strong reasons for suspecting the whole of this story. 
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best husband that he could find in the whole of Greece. At 
the Olympic games^ therefore^ having gained the prize in the 
chariot-race, he caused public proclamation to be made to the 
following effect :—** Whoever among the Greeks deems himself 
worthy to become the son-in-law of CHsthenes, let him come, 
sixty days hence, or, if he will, sooner, to Sicyon; for within a 
year’s time, counting from the end of the sixty days, Oisthenes 
will decide on the man to whom he shall contract his daughter.” 
So all the Greeks who were proud of their own merit or of their 
country docked to Sicyon as suitors; and Gisthenes had a foot- 
course and a wrestling^fround made ready, to try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of Hippo¬ 
crates, a native of Sybaris—which city about that time was at 
the very height of its prosperity. He was a man who in luxuri¬ 
ousness of living exceeded all other persons. Likewise U\ere 
came Damasus, the son of Amyris, sumamed the Wise, a 
native of Siris. These two were the only suitors from Italy. 
From th^ Ionian Gulf appeared Amphimnestus, the son of Epis- 
trophus, an Epidamnian; from /StoUa Males, the brother of 
that Titormus who excelled all the Greeks in strength, and 
who wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself into the 
remotest parts of the ^Etolian territory. From the Peloponnese 
came several—Leocedes, son of that Pheidon, king of the 
Argives, who established weights and measures throughout the 
Peloponnese, and was the most insolent of all the Grecians—the 
same who drove out the Elean directors of the games, and him¬ 
self presided over the contests at Olympia—Leocedes, I say, 
appeared, this Pheidon's son; and likewise Amiantus, son of 
Lycurgus, an Arcadian of the city of Trapezus; Laphanes, an 
Azenian of P$us, whose father, Euphorion, as the story goes in 
Arcadia, entertained the Dioscuri' at his residence, and thence¬ 
forth kept open house for all comers; and lastly, Onomastus, the 
son of AgjEus, a native of Elis. These four came from the 
Peloponnese. From Athens there arrived Megacies, the son of 
that Alcmaeon who visited Croesus, and Tisander’s son, Hippo- 
cUdes, the wealthiest and handsomest of th^ Athenians. Iliere 
was likewise one Eubcean, Lysanias, who came from Eretria, 
then a flourishing city. From Thessaly came Diactorides, a 
Cranonian, of the race of the Scopadse; and Alcon arrived from 
the Molossians. This was the list of the suitors. 

^ [Caster and Pollux, ** the areat twin brethren, to whom the Dorians 
pray.*'—E. H. B,] 
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128. Now when they were all come^ and the day appointed 
had arrived; Gistbenes first of all inquired of each concerning 
his country and his family; after which he kept them with him 
a year; and made trial of their maiily bearing; their temper, 
their accomplishments; and their disposition; sometimes drawing 
them apart for converse; sometimes bringing them all together. 
Such as were still youths he took with him from time to time to 
the gymnasia; but the greatest trial of all was at the banquet- 
table. During the whole period of their stay he lived with them 
as I have said; and; further, from first to last he entertained 
them sumptuously. Somehow or other the suitors who came 
from Athens pleased*him the best of all; and of these Hippo- 
elides, Tisander’s son, was specially in favour; partly on account 
of his manly bearing; and partly ^so because bis ancestors were 
of kin to the Corinthian Cypselids. 

J29. When at length the day arrived which had been fixed for 
the espousals; and Clisthenes had to speak out and declare his 
choice; he first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and held 
a banquet; whereat he entertained all the suitors and the whole 
people of Sicyon. After the feast was ended; the suitors vied 
with each other in music and in speaking on a given subject. 
Presently, as the drinking advanced; HippodideS; who quite 
dumbfoundered the rest; called aloud to the flute-player* and 
bade him strike up a dance; which the man did; and ffippo- 
elides danced to it. And be fanded that he was dancing excel¬ 
lently wdl; but ClistheneS; who was observing him; began to 
misdoubt the whole business. Then HippoclideS; after a pause; 
told an attendant to bring in a table; and when it was brought, 
he mounted upon it and danced first of all some Laconian 
figures, then some Attic ones; after which he stood on his bead 
upon the table; and began to toss his legs about. Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippociides for a son-in- 
law, by reason of his dancing and his shamelessness, still, as he 
wished to avoid an outbreak, had restrained himself during the 
first and likewise during the second dance; when, however, he 
saw him tossing his legs in the air, he could no longer contain 
himself, but cried out, Son of Tisaiider, thou hast danced thy 
wife away 1 ** What does Hippociides care? ” was the other’s 
answer. And hence the proverb arose. 

Z30. Then Gisthenes commanded silence, and spake thus 
before the assembled company:— 

Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am I with you all; and 
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right willingly, if it were possible, would I content you all, and 
not by mai^g choice of one appear to put a slight upon the 
rest. But as it is out of my power, seeing that I have but one 
daughter, to grant to all their wi^es, I will present to each 
of you whom I must needs dismiss a talent of silver, for the 
honour that you have done me in seekir^ to ally yourselves 
with my house, and for your long absence from your homes. 
But my daughter, Agarista, I betroth to Megacles, the son of 
Aleman, to be his wife, according to the usage and wont of 
Athens/^ 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness; and Clisthenes had 
the marriage solemnised. 

131. Thus ended the affair of the suitors; and thus the 
Alcmseonids came to be famous throughout the whole of Greece. 
The issue of this marriage was the Clisthenes—so named after 
his grandfather the Sicyoniao—^who made the tribes at Athens, 
and set up the popular government.^ Megacles had likewise 
another son, called Hippocrates, whose children were a Megacles 
and an Agarista, the latter named after Agarista the daughter 
of Clisthenes. She married Xanthippus, the son of Ariplvon; 
and when she was with child by him had a dream, wherein she 
fancied that she was delivered of a lion; after which, within a 
lew days, she bore Xanthippus a son, to wit, Pericles. 

13a. After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who was 
previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased yet 
more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he wanted a 
fleet of seventy ship.s,* with an armed force, and money, without 
informing them what country he was going to attack, but only 
promising to enrich them if they would accompany him, seeing 
that it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily get as 
much gold as they cared to have—when he told them this, they 
were quite carried away, and gave him the whole armament 
which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed against 
Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the Parians 
for having gone to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had come with the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, how¬ 
ever, was a mere pretence; the truth was, that Miltiades owed 

^ Supra, V. 69. 

^ Seventy &hips appear to have been the tuU complement of the Athenian 
navy, until the time when the number raised by Tbemistocles to 200 
(vide supra, ch. 69, and infra, vii 144). Miltiades therefore took the wh^e 
Atheuiao navy oh this expedition. 
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the Parians a grudge^ because Lysagorasj the son of Tisias^ who 
y/as a Parian by birUi, had told tales against him to Hydames 
the Persian. Arrived before the place against which his ex¬ 
pedition was designed^ he drove the Parians within their walls, 
and forthwith laid siege to the city. At the same time he sent 
a herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a hundred 
talents, threatening that, if they refused, he would press the 
siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. But the 
Parians, without giving his demand a thought, proceeded to use 
every means that they could devise for the defence of their city, 
and even invented new plans for the purpose, one of which was, 
by working at night to raise such parts of the wall as were likely 
to be carried by assault to double their former height. 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
business; what follows is related upon the testimony of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit’s end, when one of 
the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a Parian, 
and had held the office of under-priestess in the temple of the 
infernal goddesses, came and conferred with him. This woman, 
they say, being introduced into the presence of Miltiades, 
advised him, if he set great store by the capture of the place, 
to do something which she could surest to him. When there* 
fore she had told him what it was she meant, he betook himself 
to the hill which lies in front of the city, and there leapt the 
fence enclosing the precinct of Ceres Thesmophorus,^ since he 
was not able to 0{>en the door. After leaping into the place he 
went straight to the sanctuary, intending to do something 
within it—either to remove some of the holy things which it 
was not lawful to stir, or to perform some act or other, I cannot 
say what—and had just reached the door, when suddenly a 
feeling of horror came upon him,^ and he returned back the way 
he had come; but in jumping down from the outer wall, he 
strained his thigh, or, as some say, struck the ground with his 
knee. 

135. So Miltiades returned home sick, without bringing the 
Athenians any money, and without conquering Paros, having 
done no more than to besiege the town for six-and-twenty days, 
rand ravage the remainder of the island. The Parians, however, 
when it came to their knowledge that Timo, the under-priestess 

^ Supca. ch. z6, 

*Ht would feel that he was doine ao act of great impiety, since the 
sanctuaries of Ceres were not to be entered by men. 
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of the goddesses, had advised Miltlades what he should do, 
were minded to punish her for her crime; they therefore sent 
messengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, and 
asked the god if they should put the under-priestess to death. 

She had discovered,” they said, “ to the enemies of her country 
how they might bring it into subjection, and had exhibited to 
Miltiades mysteries which it was not lawful for a man to 
know.” But the Pythoness forbade them, and said, ” Timo 
was not in fault; 'twas decreed that Miltiades should come to 
an unhappy end; and she was sent to lure him to his de¬ 
struction.” Such was the answer given to the Parians by the 
Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, 
had much debate concerning him; and Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, who spoke more freely against him than all the rest, 
impleaded him before the people, and brought him to trial for his 
life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. 
Miltiades, though he was present in court, did not speak in his 
own defence; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and disabled 
him from pleading his cause. He was forced to lie on a couch 
while his defence was made by his friends, who dwelt at most 
length on the fight at Marathon, while they made mention also 
of the capture of Lemnos, telling how Miltmdes took the island, 
and, after executing vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his 
conquest to Athens. The judgment of the people was in his 
favour so far as to spare ^ life; but for wrong he had 
done them they fined him fif^ talents.^ Soon afterwards his 
thigh completely gangrened and mortified: and so Miltiades 

, died; and the fifty talents were paid by his son Cimon. 

137. Now the way in which Milti^es had made himself 
master of Lenmos was the following. There were certain Pelas¬ 
gians whom the Athenians once drove out of Attica; whether 
they did it justly or unjustly I cannot say, since I only know 
what is reported concerning it, which is the following; Heca- 
tseus, the son of Hegesander, says in his History that it was 
unjustly. “ The Athenians,” according to him, “ had given to 
the Pelasgi a tract of land at the foot of Hymettus as payment 
for the wall with which the Pelasgians surrounded tbj' 
citadel. This land was barren, and little worth at tiie t* 
but the Pelasgians brought it into good condition; wbetniau 

iO 200 

'Fifty talenU (above £xa,ooo) is certainly an enonnoua 
time. 
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the Athenians begrudged them the tract; and desired to recover 
it. And SO; without any better excuse, they took arms and > 
drove out the Pelasgians.” But the Athenians maintain that 
they were justified in what they did. “ The Pelasgians,” they 
say, ** while they lived at the foot of Hymettus, were wont to 
sally forth from that region and commit outrages on their 
children. For the Athenians used at that time to send their 
sons and daughters to draw water at the fountain cdled * the 
Nine Springs,’ inasmuch as neither they nor the other Greeks 
had any household slaves in those days; and the maidens, when- 
ever they came, were used rudely and insolently by the Pelas- 
gians. Nor were they even content thus; but at the last they 
laid a plot, and were caught by the Athenians in the act of 
making an attempt upon their city. Theu did the Athenians 
give a proof how much better men they were than the Pclas- 
gians; for whereas they might justly have killed them all, 
having caught them in the very act of rebelling, they spared 
their lives, and only required that they should leave the country. 
Hereupon the Pelasgians quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos 
and other places.” Such arc the accounts respectively of 
Hecatseus and the Athenians. 


138. These same Pelasgians, after they were settled in Lem¬ 
nos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the Athenians. So, 
as they were well acquainted with the Athenian festivals, they 
manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush to catch 
the Athenian women as they kept the festival of Diana at 
Brauron,^ they succeeded in carrying off a large number, whom 
they took to Lemnos and there kept as concubines. After a 
while the women bore children, whom they taught to speak the 
language of Attica and observe the manners of the Athenians. 
These boys refused to have any commerce with the sons of the 
Pelasgian women; and if a Pelasgian boy struck one of their 
number, they all made common cause, and joined in avenging 
their comrade; nay, the Greek boys even set up a claim to 
exercise lordship over the others, and succeeded in gaining the 
upper hand. When these things came to the ears of the Pelos- 

as is suffideatly evideot irom this place, was oae of the 
demes of Attica. Ihe Brauronia was a festival held oixce in 
whei^tf^' wherein the Attic girls, between the ages of hve and ten, went 
^l^sion, dressed in crocus*coloured garments, to the sanctuary, and 

a rite wherein they imitated bears. No Attic woman 
* He to marrv till she had gone through this ceremony. 

saactuarie.« H 
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gians^ they took counsel together^ and, on considering the 
matter, tl^y grew frightened, and said one to tu^other, “ If 
these boys even now are resolved to make common ca^5e c^ainst 
the sons of our lawful wives, and seek to exercise lorcship over 
them, what may we expect when they grow up to be men? 
Then it seemed good to the Pelasgians to kill all the song of the 
Attic women; which they did accordingly, and at th» same 
time slew likewise their mothers. From this deed, ano that 
former crime of the Lemnian women, when they slew their 
husbands in the days of Thoas/ it has come to be usual through- 
out Greece to call wicked actions by the name of Lemni&n 
deeds.'* 

139. When the Pelasgians had thus slain their children 
their women, the earth refused to bring forth its fruits for them 
and their wives bore fewer children, and their flocks and herdb 
increased more slowly than before, till at last, sore pressed by 
famine and bereavement, they sent men to Delphi, and begged 
the god to tell them how they might obtain deliverance from 
their sufferings. The Pythoness answered, that “ they must 
give the Athenians whatever satisfaction they might demand.” 
Then the Pelasgians went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to them. So the Athenians had a couch prepared in their 
townhall, and adorned it with the fairest coverlets, and set by 
its side a tabic laden with all manner of good things, and then 
told the Pelasgians they must deliver up their country to them 
in a similar condition. The Pelasgians answered and said, 
“ When a ship comes with a north wind from your country to 
ours in a single day, then will wc give it up to you.” This they 
said because they knew that what they required was impossible, 
for Attica lies a long way to the south of Lemnos.* 

140. No more passed at that time. But very many years 
afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese had been brought 
under the power of Athens, Miltiades, the son of Cimon, sailed, 
during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, from El^us in the 

> The tale went that the Smtiao LeimiUns, the original inhabit acts of 
the island, having become dis^isted with their wives, on whom Venus bad 
sent a curse, married Thracian women from the coatinent. Hereupon 
their wives furmed a conspiracy, and murdered their fathers and their 
husbands. Hypsipyl^ alone bad compassion on her father Thoos, and 
concealed him. Her fraud was afterwards detected; Tboas was killed, 
and Hypsipyli sold into slavery. 

* Lmmos ji nearly 140 miles north of Attica. 
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Chersonese to Lemnos^ and called on the Pelasgians to quit their 
island, reminding them of the prophecy which they had sup¬ 
posed it impossible to fulfil. The people of Hephjestia obeyed 
the call; but they of Myrina, not acknowledging the Chersonese 
to be any part of Attica, refused and were besieged and brought 
over by force. Thus was Lemnos gained by the Athenians and 
Miltiades. 


ADDED NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF MARATHON: 

BY THE EDITOR 

The importance of the battle of Marathon can hardly be overestimated. 
The success of the Athenians inspired Greece to pti herself to withstand 
the later (and greater) inva<;ton of Xerxes. It is one of those victories 
upon which the destinies of nations have hinired. But, apart from this 
aspect of the battle, we do well to remember that the great democracy of 
Athens was baptised, if it was not born, on that immortal field. Rightly 
did the Athenians regard Marathon as marking a decisive epoch in het 
history. ** It was as if on that day the G<ids had said tu them r Go on and 
prosper.” 

For further information the student is referred to the histones of ThirF 
wall and of Groto. In Itof. Strachan*s edition of the sixth bcK'k of Hern- 
dotus, a careful account of the battle is given (Appendix i.: see the mup). 
Creasy, in his Decu.ive UaUles of the World, supplies a popular description. 

What Trafalgar and Waterloo have been to modern Europe, that—and 
more—Marathon and Salamis proved to the ancient world. Whereas in 
the former case, the sea-victory preceded the land-victory, in the hitter 
the position is reversed. It is a curious coinddence that, in both these 
world struggles, a period of just ten years separated the naval and the 
land battles (n.c. 490 and 480; a.d. 1805, and 1815J. 
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I. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
his anger against the Athenians, which had been already roused 
by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still fiercer, and he became 
more than ever eager to lead an army against Greea. Instantly 
he sent off messengers to make proclamation through the several 
states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an in¬ 
creased rate; while ships, horses, provisions, and transports 
were likewise to be furnished. So the men published his com¬ 
mands; and now all Asia was in commotion by the space of 
three years, while everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, 
the best and bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to 
make their preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,* the Egj'ptians whom Cambyses 
had enslaved revolted from the Persians; whereupon Darius 
was more hot for war than ever,® and earnestly desired to march 
an army against both adversaries. 

8. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against Egypt 
and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power arose 
among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, that a 
king must not go out with his army, until he has appointed 
one to succeed him upon the throne.^ Darius, before he ob¬ 
tained the kingdom, had had tlxrce sons bom to him from his 
former wife, who was a daughter of Gobryas; while, since he 
began to reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him 
four. Artabazanes was tlie eldest of the first family, and Xerxes 
of the second. These two, therefore, being the sons of different 
mothers, were now at variance. Artabazanes claimed the 
crown as the eldest of all the diildren, because it was an estab¬ 
lished custom all over the world for the eldest to have the 
pre-eminence; while Xerxes, on the other liand, urged that he 

^ Supra, V. 100“ 102. 

* B.c. 4B7. The reckoning is inclusive, as usual. 

* Probably the revolt ui Egypt was attributed to the machinations of the 
Greeks. 

^ Ao allusion to this custom is made in the first book (eh. ao8), in con¬ 
nection with the expedition of Cyrus against the Maasagetw. 
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was sprung from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and that it 
was Cyrus who had won the Persians their freedom.^ 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter^ it happened 
that Demaratus^ the son of Ariston^ who had been deprived of 
his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, 
gone into banishntent, came up to Susa,^ and there heard of the 
quarrel of the princes, Hereupon, as report says, he went to 
Xerxes, and advised him, in addition to all that he had urged 
before, to plead—that at the time when he was bom Darius was 
already king, and bore rule over the Persians; but when Arta- 
bazanes came into the world, he was a mere private person. It 
would therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown 
should go to another in preference to himself. For at Sparta,’^ 
said Demaratus, by way of suggestion, ** the law is, that if a 
king has sons before he pomes to the throne, and another son is 
born to him afterwards, the child $0 bom is heir to his father’s 
kingdom.’’ Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per¬ 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him his suc¬ 
cessor. For my own part I believe that, even without this, the 
crown would have gone to Xerxes; for Atossa was all-powerful.® 

4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his armies; but he was prevented by death 
while his preparations were still proceeding. He died in the 
year following * the revolt of Egypt and the matters here related, 
after having reigned in all six-and-thirty years, leaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly dis¬ 
posed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with him 
than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the child 
of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the following:— 

“ Master, it is not fitting tltat they of Athens escape scot-free, 
after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride of Egypt 

^ This was probably the real ri^fU on which the claixn of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus; Artabazanes was not. 

* Supra» vi. yo. 

* Though Darius had several wives (supra, iii. 88), it Is probable that he 
had but one queen, namely Atossa. This is the rule wherever there is a 
seraglio, and was clearly the custom of the Persian court. 

^B.c. 4S6. 
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r. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
his anger against the Athenians, which had been already roused 
by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still fiercer, and he became 
more than ever eager to lead an army against Greece. Instantly 
he sent off messengers to make proclamation through the several 
states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an in¬ 
creased rate; while ships, horses, provisions, and transports 
were likewise to be furnished. So the men published his com¬ 
mands; and now all Asia was in commotion by the space of 
three years, while everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, 
the best and bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to 
make their preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,* the Egyptians whom Cambyses 
had enslaved revolted from the Persians; whereupon Darius 
was more hot for war than ever,^ and earnestly desired to march 
an army against both adversaries. 

3. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against Egypt 
and Atliens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power arose 
among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, that a 
king must not go out with his army, until he has appointed 
one to succeed him upon the throne.* Darius, before he ob¬ 
tained the kingdom, had had three sons born to him from his 
former wife, who was a daughter of Gobryas; while, since he 
began to reign,-Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him 
four. Artabazanes was the eldest of the first family, and Xerxes 
of the second. These two, therefore, being the sons of different 
mothers, were now at variance. Artabazanes claimed the 
crown as the eldest of all the children, because it was an estab¬ 
lished custom ail over the world for the eldest to have the 
pre-eminence; while Xerxes, on the other hand, urged that he 

’ Supra, V. 100 -102. 

* B.c. 487. The reckoning is iadusive, as usual. 

^ Probably the revolt oi Egypt was attributed to the machiaations of the 
Greeks. 

* At allusion to this custom is made in the first book (ch. 20S), in con* 
nection with the expedition of Cyrus against the Massagetae. 
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was sprung from Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and that it 
was Cyrus who had won the Persians their freedom.' 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it hapi>ened 
that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been deprived of 
his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, 
gone into banis^ent, came up to Susa,’ and there heard of the 
quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to 
Xerxes, and advised him, in addition to all that he had urged 
before, to plead—that at the time when he was bom Darius was 
already king, and bore rule over the Persians; but when Arta- 
bazanes came into the world, he was a mere private person. It 
would therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown 
should go to another in preference to himself. “ For at Sparta,” 
said Demaratus, by way of suggestion, “ the law is, that if a 
king has sons before he gomes to the throne, and another son is 
bom to him afterwards, the child so bom is heir to his father’s 
kingdom.” Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per¬ 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him his suc¬ 
cessor. For my own part I believe that, even without this, the 
crown would have gone to Xerxes; for Atossa was all-powerful.* 

4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his armies; but he was prevented by death 
while his preparations were still proceeding. He died in the 
year following * the revolt of Egypt and the matters here related, 
after having reigned in all six-and-thirty years, leaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly dis¬ 
posed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with him 
than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the child 
of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the following:— 

“ Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot-free, 
after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride of Egypt 


^ This was probably the real rigki ou which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was cl the of Cyrus; Artabazanes was not. 

* Supra» vi. 70. 

* Though Darius had several wives {supra, iii. 86). it is probable that he 
had but one queen, namely Atossa. This is the rule wherever there is a 
seraglio, aod was clearly the custom of the Persian court. 

* B.C. 4B6, 
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is brought low^ lead an army against Athens. So shalt thou 
thyself have good report among men, and others shall fear here¬ 
after to attack thy country.” 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke; but sometimes he 
would vary the theme, and observe by the way, ‘‘ that Europe 
was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of cultivated 
trees, and the soil excellent: no one, save the king, was worthy 
to own such a land.” 

6 . All this he said, because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become satrap of Greece under the king; and after a 
while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according to 
his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the same 
time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it chanced 
that messengers arrived Irom Thessaly, sent by the Aleuada^, 
Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to promise 
him all the assistance which it was in their power to give. And 
further, the Pisistratidx, who had come up to Susa, held the 
same language as the Aleuada:, and worked upon him even more 
than they, by means of Onomucritus of Athens, an oracle-monger, 
and the same wlio set forth the prophecies of Musseus in their 
order.^ The Pisislratidtc had previously been at enmity with 
this man, but made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. 
He was banished from Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisis- 
tratus, because he foisted into the writings of Mussus a prophecy 
that the islands which lie off I^mnos would one day disappear 
in the sea. Lasus of Hermiond * caught him in the act of so doing. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they 
had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to 
Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very grandly 
of him to the king; while he, for his j)art, whenever he was in 
the king's company, repeated to him certain of the oracles; and 
while he took care to pass over all that spoke of disaster to the 
barbarians, brought forward the passages which promised them 
the greatest success. “ ’Twas fated,” he told Xerxes, that a 
Persian should bridge the Hellespont, and march an army from 
Asia into Greece.” While Onomacritus thus plied Xerxes with 

^ Of Mussus, as of Orpheus, with whom bis name is conunonly joined^ 
scarcely anything is known. All perhaps that can be said with certainty 
is that poems believed to be ancient were current under his name as early 
as B.c. 5 ao. [Campbell. Reltgicn in Greek LUetafurey pp. 345*254.^ 
E. H. B.] 

^ Lasus of Hermione was a lyric and ditb3rraxiibic pr>et of the highest 
repute. He was said to have been the Instructor of Pindar. 
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his oracles^ the Pisistratidae and Aleuadae did not cease to press 
on him their advice, till at last the king yielded, and agreed to 
lead forth an expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death of Darius,' 
he marched against those who had revolted from him; and 
having reduced them, and laid all Egypt under a far harder yoke 
than ever his father had put upon it, he gave the government to 
Ach^emenes, who was his own brother, and son to Darius. This 
Achiemenes was afterwards slain in his government by Inaros, 
the son of Psommetichus, a Libyan. 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being about to 
take in hand the expedition against Athens, called together an 
assembly of, the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions, and 
to lay before them his own designs.* So, when the men were 
met, the king spake thus to them:— 

“ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among you a 
new custom shall but follow one which has come down to us 
from our forefathers. Never yet, as our old men assure me, has 
our race reposed itself, since the time when Cyrus overcame 
Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from the 
Medes. Now in all this God guides us; and we, obeying his 
guidance, prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father Darius, how 
many nations they conquered, and added to our dominions? 
Ye know right well what great things they achieved. But for 
myself, I will say that, from the day on which I mounted the 
throne, I have not ceased to consider by what means I may rival 
those who have preceded me in this post of honour, and increase 
the power of Persia as much as any of them. And truly I have 
pondered upon this, until at last I have found out a way whereby 
we may at once win glory, and likewise get possession of a land 
which is as large and as rich as our own—nay, which is even 
more varied in the fruits it bears—while at the same time we 
obtain satisfaction and revenge. For this cause I have now 
called you together, that I may make known to you what I 
design to do. (§ 2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the 
Hellespont and march an army through Europe against Greece, 

' B.C. 485. 

*Tbcse speeches have starchy any higher historical character than 
those of the conspirators in the third book. They must be considered 
however as embaying Persian as well as Greek views of the circumstances 
out of which the war arose, and the feelings of those who enaaaed io it. 
Oriental respect for royalty strove to exonerate Xerxes from all blame. 
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that thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against my 
father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Darius ag^nst 
these men; but dea^ came upon him, and balked his hopes of 
revenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf of all the 
Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself not to rest till 
I have taken and burnt Athens, which has dared, unprovoked, to 
injure me and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 
Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, and, entering 
Sardis, burnt its temples and its sacred groves;^ again, more 
lately, when we made a landing upon their coast under Datis 
and Artaphemes, how roughly they handled us ye do not need 
to be told. (§ 3.) For these reasons, therefore, I atu bent upon 
this war; and I see likewise therewith united no few advantages. 
Once let us subdue this people, and those neighbours of theirs 
who hold the land of Pelops the Phrygian, and we shall extend 
the Persian territory as far as God’s heaven reaches. The sun 
will then shine on no land beyond our borders; for I will pass 
through Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid 
make of all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, 
if what I hear be true, affairs stand: The nations whereof I have 
spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country left in all 
the world, which will venture so much as to withstand us in 
arms. By this course then we shall bring all mankind under 
our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are innocent 
of doing us wrong. (§ 4.) For yourselves, if you wish to please 
me, do as follows: When I announce the time for the army to 
meet together, hasten to the muster with a good will, every one 
of you; and know that to the man who brings with him the most 
gallant array I will give the gifts which our people consider the 
most honourable- This then is what ye have to do, But to 
show that I am not self-willed in this matter, I lay the business 
before you, and give you full leave to speak your minds upon it 
openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace. 

9. (§ I.) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and said— 

“ 0/ a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all living 
Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and r^ht is 
each word that thou hast now uttered; but best of all thy 
resolve, not to let the lonians * who live in Europe—a worthless 

> Supra, V. loo-xos. 

* Tbit use of the term tmian ** for the European Greeks is not casual, 
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crew—mock us any more. It were indeed a monstrous thing if^ 
after conquering and enslaving the Sacae^^ the Indians^ the 
Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other mighty nations, not 
for any wrong that they had done us, but only to increase our 
empire, we should then allow the Greeks, who have done us such 
wanton injury, to escape our vengeance. What is it that we 
fear in them ?—not surely their numbers ?—not the greatness of 
their wealth? We know the manner of their battle—we know 
how weak their power is; already have we subdued their 
children who dwell in our country, the lonians, iEoIians, and 
Dorians. I myself have had experience of the.se men when I 
marched against them by the orders of thy father; and though 
I went as far as Macedonia,^ and came l>ut a little short of 
reaching Athens itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out 
against me to battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very 
Greeks are wont to wage wars against one another in the most 
foolish way, through sheer perversity and doltishness. For no 
sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in all the land, and there they 
assemble and fight; whence it comes to pass that even the 
conquerors depart with great loss: I say nothing of the con¬ 
quered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now surely, as 
they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange heralds 
and messengers, and make up their differences by any means 
rather than battle; or, at the worst, if they must needs fight 
one against another, they ought to post themselves as strongly 
as possible, and so try their quarrels. But, notwithstanding that 
they have so foolish a manner of warfare, yet these Greeks, when 
I led my army against them to the very borders of Macedonia, 
did not so much as think of offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who 
then will dare, 0 king! to meet thee in arms, when thou comest 
with all Asia’s warriors at thy back, and with all her ships? 
For my part I do not believe the Greek people will be so fool¬ 
hardy. Grant, however, that I am mistaken herein, and that 
they are foolish enough to meet us in open fight; in that case 
tiiey will learn that there are no such soldiers in the whole world 
as we. Nevertheless let us spare no pains; for nothing comes 

but characteristic of the Oriental modes of speech, and marks Herodotus 
for a ke^ observer of little peculiarities. Here two louias are mentioned, 
one of whi^ stan^ cieuly for Amalie, and the other for European Greece. 

^ Apparently Mardonius means the Scythians of Europe, whom he 
repreaeaU as reduced to slavery by the expedition of Darius. 

•Supra, Vi. 44, 43. 
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without trouble; but all that men acquire is got by pains* 
taking.” 

When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh speech of 
Xerxes, he too held his peace. 

JO. The other Persians were silent; for all feared to raise their 
voice against the plan proposed to them. But Artabanus^ the 
son of Hystaspe.s, and uncle of Xerxes, trusting to his relation¬ 
ship, was bold to speak:—“ 0 king! ” he said, ‘‘ it is impossible, if 
no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best: 
a man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have been 
given him; but if opposite speeches are delivered, then choice 
can be exercised. In like manner pure gold is not recognised 
by itself; but when we test it along with baser ore, we perceive 
which is the l)etter. I counselled thy father, Darias, who was 
my own brother, not to attack the Scyths/ a race of people 
who had no town in their whole land. He thought however 
to subdue those wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, 
but marched an army against them, and ere he returned home 
lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, 0 king! 
to attack a people far superior to the Scyths, a people dis¬ 
tinguished above others both by land and sea. 'Tis fit there¬ 
fore that 1 should tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. 
(§ 2.) Thou sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead 
thy troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be even 
so; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may measure 
their prowess from what they have already done; for when 
Datis and Artaphemes led their huge army against Attica, the 
Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they are not suc¬ 
cessful on both elements. Still, if they man their ships, and, 
defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there destroy our 
bridge,—that, sire, were a fearful hazard. {§ 3.) And here ’tis 
not by my own mother wit alone that I conjecture what will 
happen; but I remember how narrowly we escaped disaster once, 
when thy father, after throwing bridges over the Thracian 
Bosphorus and the Ister, marched against the Scythians, and 
they tried every sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who had 
charge of the bridge over the Ister, to break the pass^.^ On 
that day, if Histiasus, the king of Miletus, had sided with the 
other princes, and not set himself to oppose their views, the 
empire of the Persians would have come to nought. Surely a 
' Supra, iv. 83. • Supra, iv. 133, 136*139. 
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dreadful thing is this even to hear saidj that the king’s fortunes 
depended wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the matter 
with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to us thy 
resolve. I know not of aught in the world that so profits a man 
as taking good counsel with himself; for even if things fall out 
against one’s hopes, still one has counselled well, though fortune 
has made the counsel of none effect: whereas if a man counsels 
ill and luck follows, he has gotten a windfall, but his counsel 
is none the less silly. (§ 5.) Secst thou how God with his 
lightning smites always the bigger animals, and will not suffer 
them to wax insolent, while those of a lesser bulk chafe him 
not? How likewise his bolts fall ever on the highest houses 
and the tallest trees? So plainly docs He love to bring down 
everything that exalts itself. Thus ofttime.s a mighty host is 
discomfited by a few men, when God in his jealousy sends fear 
or storm from heaven, and they perish in a way unworthy of 
them. For God allows no one to have high thoughts but 
Himself. (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings about disasters, 
from which huge sufferings are wont to arise; but in delay lie 
many advantages, not apparent (it may be) at first sight, but 
such as in course of time are seen of all. Such then is my 
counsel to thee, 0 king! 

(§ 7,) “ And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbear to speak 
foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are men ^at ought not to 
be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the Greeks, 
thou dost encourage the king to lead his own troops against 
them; and this, as it seems lo me, is what thou art specially 
striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed not to thy 
wish! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. In it two 
men do wrong, and one man has wrong done to him. The 
slanderer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses a man behind his 
back; and the hearer, forasmuch as he believes what he has 
not searched into thoroughly. The man slandered in his 
absence suffers wrong at the hands of both: for one brings 
against him a false charge; and the other thinks him an evil¬ 
doer. (§ 8.) If, however, it must needs be that we go to war 
with this people, at least allow the king to abide at home in 
Persia. Thtn let thee and me both stake our children on the 
issue, and do thou choose out thy men, and, taking with thee 
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whatever number of troops thou likest, lead forth our armies to 
battle. If things go well for the king^ as thou sayest they will, 
let me and my children be put to death; but if they fall out as 
I prophesy, let thy children suffer, and Myself too, if thou shalt 
come back alive. But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still 
resolve to march an army gainst Greece, sure I am that some 
of those whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day 
receive the sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great 
disaster upon the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and 
birds somewhere in the land of the Athenians, or else in that 
of the Lacedaemonians; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war.” 

It. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him— 

“ Artabanus, thou art my father’s brother—that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as thou art—thou shalt not come with me to fight these Greeks, 
but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy aid I will 
accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be thought the 
child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus,' the son of 
Cambyses, the son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, if I take 
not vengeance on the Athenians. Full well I know that, were 
we to remain at rest, yet would not they, but would most 
certainly invade our country, if at least it be right to judge from 
what they have already done; for, remember, it was they who 
fired Sardis and attacked Asia. So now retreat is on both sides 
impossible, and the choice lies between doing and suffering 
injury; either our empire must pass under the dominion of the 
Greeks, or their land become the prey of the Persians; for 
there is no middle course left in this quarrel. It is right then 
that we, who have in times past received wrong, should now 
avenge it, and that I should thereby discover what that great 

^ The Mnealogy of himself v^hich D&rius caused to be engraved on the 
rocks of Sebistun detenzimes absolutely the number of generations between 
Xerxes and Achraienes. ftovine wbat bad been already surmisedt that the 
namea of Cyrus and Camoyses do not belong to the stem of Darius, but are 
throynby Acrxes into the list of hiB anoeetors in right of bis mother Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus. 
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risk * is which I run in marching against these men—men whom 
Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of xny forefathers,* subdued so 
utterly, that to this day both the land, and the people who 
dwell therein, alike bear the name of the conqueror! ” 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and con¬ 
cluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an army 
into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind anew, he 
fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the Persians 
declare, a vision of this nature—he thought a tall and beautiful 
m^ stood over him and said, “ Hast 3 iou then changed thy 
mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy host against the 
Greeks, after commanding the Persians to gather together their 
levies? Be sure thou doest not well to change; nor is there a 
man here who will approve thy conduct. The course that thou 
didst determine on during the day, let that l)c followed.” After 
thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned; and the king made no account of this 
dream, but called together the same Persians as befi>re, and 
spake to them as follows:— 

“ Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to which I 
came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the full 
growth of my wisdom, and that they who urge me to engage in 
this war leave me not to myself for a moment. When I heard 
the advice of Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled; and 
I spake words against him little befitting his years: now how 
ever I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow his counsel. 
Understand then that 1 have changed my intent with respect to 
carrying war into Greece, and cease to trouble yourselves.” 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full of joy, 
and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept, and said, “ &)n of Darius, it seems thou hast 
openly before all the Persians renounced the e-xpedition, making 
light of my words, as though thou hadst not heard therp spoken. 
Know therefore and be well assured, that unless thou go lorth to 
the war, this thing shall happen unto thee—as thou art grown 

‘ Xerxes refers here to the earlier part uf the speech of Artabanus, and 
the perils there put forward (supra, ch. to, i 1-3). 

* Herodotus tells us at the begiunica of his History that the Persians 
considered Asia and all its nations as their own always. 
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mighty and puissant in a short space^ so likewise shall thou 
within a little time be brought low indeed.’^ 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words:— 

” Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy counsel was 
such as I ought to follow. But I may not now act in this way, 
greatly as I desire to do so. B'or ever since I repented and 
changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which disapproves 
my intentions, and has now just gone from me with threats. 
Now if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it is indeed 
his will that our troops should march again.st Greece, thou too 
will have the same dream come to thee and receive the same 
commands as myself. And this will be most sure to happen, 1 
think, if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont to wear, and 
then, after taking thy seat upon my throne, liest down to sleep 
on mv bed.^' 

16. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not at 
first yield to the command of the King; for he deemed himself 
unworthy to sit upon the royal throne. At the last however he 
was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes bade him; but first 
he spake thus to the king:— 

“ To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is wise 
himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. In 
thee truly are found l>oth tempers; but the counsels of evil men 
lead thee astray: they are like the gales of wind which vex the 
sea—else the most useful thing for man in the whole world— 
and suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. For 
myself, it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, as to 
observe, that when two courses were placed before the Persian 
people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the other to 
humble it, by showing them how hurtful it is to allow one’s heart 
always to covet more than one at present possesses, thou madest 
choice of that which was the worse butJi for thyself and fur the 
Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from the time when 
thou didst approve the better course, and give up the thought of 
warring against Greece, a dream has haunted thee, sent by some 
god or other, which will not suffer thee to lay aside the expedi¬ 
tion* But such things* my son, have of a truth nothing divine 
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in them. The dreams, that wander to and fro among mankind, 
I will tell thee of what nature they are,—I who have seen so 
many more years than thou. Whatever a man has been think¬ 
ing of during the day, is wont to hover round him in the visions 
of his dreams at night. Now we during these many days past 
have had our hands full of this enterprise. (§ 3.) If however the 
matter be not as I suppose, but God has indeed some part 
therein, thou hast in brief declared the whole that can be said 
concerning it—let it e’en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay 
on me the same injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me 
any the more if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor 
if I go to sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine—supposing, I 
mean, that it is about to appear at all. For this thing, be it 
wliat it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so far 
gone in folly as to see me. and b^ause 1 am dressed in thy 
clothes, straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our 
business is to see if it will regard me as of small account, and 
not vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. If it 
does so. and appears often, 1 should myself say that it was from 
God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not possible to 
turn thee from thy design, hut I must needs go and sleep in thy 
bed, well and good, let it be even so; and when I have done as 
thou wishest, then let the dream appear to me. Till such time, 
however, I shall keep to my former opinion.'’ 

17. Thus spake Artabanus; and when he had so said, think¬ 
ing to show Xerxes that his words wore nought, he did according 
to his orders. Having put on the garments winch Xerxes was 
wont to wear and taken his seat upon the royal throne, he 
lay down to sleep upon the king’s own bed. As he slept, 
there appeared to him the very same dream which had been 
seen by Xerxes; it came and stood over Artabanus, and 
said— 

“ Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his armies against 
the Greeks! But thou shalt not escape scathless, either now or 
in time to come, because thou hast sought to prevent that which 
is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has been plainly told to 
himself what will befall him, if he refuses to perform my 
bidding.” 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision threatened 
him, and then endeavoured to bum out his eyes with red-hot 
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irons*^ At this he shrieked, and, leaping from his couch, hurried 
to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, gave him a full account 
of the vision; after which he went on to speak in the words 
which follow:— 

I, 0 King! am a man who have seen many mighty empires 
overthrown by weaker ones; and therefore it was that I sought 
to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy youth; 
since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more tihan one 
possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus against 
the Massagetx, and what was the issue of it; I could recollect 
the march of (^mbyses against the Ethiops; I had taken part 
in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths;—bearing therefore all 
these things in mind, I thought with myself that if thou shouldst 
remain at peace, all men would deem thee fortunate. But as 
this impulse has plainly come from above, and a heaven-sent 
destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, behold, I change 
to another mind, and alter my thoughts upon the matter. Do 
thou therefore make known to the Persians what the god has 
declared, and bid them follow the orders which were first given, 
and prepare their levies. Be careful to act so that the bounty 
of the god may not be hindered by slackness on thy part.^’ 

Thus spake these two together; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid all before 
the Persians; while Artabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the war, 
there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third vision. The 
Magi were consulted upon it,* and said that its meaning reached 
to the whole earth, and that all mankind would become his 

^ Puttin(^ out ihie eyes has been in all ages a common Oriental punish¬ 
ment. The earliest instance on record is that of Zedekiah, whose eyes were 
put out by Nebuchadnezzar (Jerem. xxxix. 7; lii. 11). [But see now a 
reference to this hideous fcHin of penalty in the recently dis^vered ** Code 
of Khammurabi/' circ. a5<K> b.c. — E. U. B.]. Grote sees in this whole 
narrative nothing but “ religious imagination a myihvs embodying the 
deep conviction, alike of Greeks and of Persians, that nothing short of a 
direct divine interposition could have brought about the transcendeotly 
great events wliich were connected with the expedition of Xerxes. 1 
incline, with Dishop Thirl wall, to suspect a foundation in for the stories 
that were told. The weak mind of Xerxes may have been imposed upon 
by a pretended spectre; and the stronger one 01 Artabanus may have b^n 
subdued by threats. 

* Vide supra, i. to8. For the general practice among the Oriental 
nations to attend to dreams, and to require an interpretation Aem 
from their priests, see Geo. zli. 6; and Dan. ii. s; iv. 6. 
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servants. Now the vision which the king saw was this: he 
dreamt that he was crowned with a branch of an olive-tree, and 
that boughs spread out from the olive-branch and covered the 
whole earth; then suddenly the garland, as it lay upon his brow, 
vanished. So when the Magi had thus interpreted the vision, 
straightway all the Persians who were come together departed 
to their several governments, where each displayed the greatest 
2eal, on‘ the faith of the king's offers. For all hoped to obtain 
for themselves the gifts wliich had been promised. And so 
Xerxes gathered together his host, ransacking every comer of 
the continent. 

20. Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent four 
full years ^ in collecting his host, and m^Ucing ready all things 
that were needful for his soldiers. It was not till the close of 
the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accompanied by 
a mighty multitude. For of all the armaments whereof any 
mention has reached us, this was by far the greatest; insomuch 
that no other expedition compared to this seems of any account, 
neither that which Darius undertook against the Scythians, nor 
the expedition of the Scythians (which the attack of Darius was 
designed to avenge), when they, being in pursuit of the Cimme¬ 
rians, fell upon the Median territory, and subdued and held for 
a time almost the whole of Upper Asia; ^ nor, again, that of the 
Atridce against Troy, of which we hear in story; nor that of the 
Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these 
nations crossed the Bosphorus into hlurope, and, after conquering 
all Thrace, pressed forward till they came to tlie Ionian sea,^ 
while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus, 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if such there were, are 
as nothing compitred with this. For was there a nation in all 
Asia which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece? Or 
was there a river, except those of unusual size, which sufficed for 
his troops to drink? One nation furnished ships; another was 
arrayed among the foot-soldiers; a third had to supply horses; 
a fourth, transports for the horse and men likewise for Ae trans¬ 
port service; a fifth, ships of war towards the bridges; a sixth, 
ships and provisions. 

’ Various modes have been adapted oi explaining the chronology of the 
period between the battles oi Maratiion and Salamis. All accounts agree 
in stating the interval at teu years. The numbers in Herodotus aru with 
difficulty brought within this lotcrvaL 

* Vide supra, i. xo3-zo6; iv. z. 12. 

* By the ' Ionian Sea " Herodotus means the Adriatic (vide supra, vi» 
137; and infra, ix. 93]. 
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22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
ffith so great a disaster about Athos,^ preparations were made, 
by tlie space of about three years, in that quarter. A fleet of 
triremes lay at Elaeus in the Chersonese; and from this station 
detachments were sent by the various nations whereof the army 
was composed, which relieved one another at intervals, and 
worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters^ while 
the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part in the 
labour. I'wo Persians, Bubares, the son of Megabazus, and 
Artachxes, the son of ArUeus, superintended the undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, 
and stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain ends 
towards the mainland it lorms a peninsula; and in this place 
there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across, the whole 
extent whereof, from the sea of the Acanthians to that over 
against Tor6n6, is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills* 
Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is San6 ^ a Greek 
city. Inside of Sani, and upon Athos itself, are a number of 
towns, which Xerxes was now employed in disjoining from the 
continent: these are, Dium, Olophyxus, Acrothoum, Thyssus, 
and (Heonffi. Among these cities Athos was divided. 

23. Now the manner in wliich they dug was the following:^ 
a line was drawn across by the city of San6; and along this the 
various nations parcelled out among themselves the work to be 
done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen at the bottom 
continued to dig, while others luinded the earth, as it was dug 
out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, and these 
taking it, passed it on further, till it came at last to those at the 
top, who carried it oS and emptied it away. All the other 
nations, therefore, except the Phoenicians, had double labour; 
for the sides of the trench fell in continually, as could not but 
happen, since they made the width no greater at the top than it 
was required to be at the bottom. But the Phoenicians showed 
in this the skill which they are wont to exhibit in all their 
undertakings. For in the portion of the work which was allotted 
to them they l^egan by making the trench at the top twice as 

^ Supra, Vi. 44. 

* was situated on the soulbem coast of the istbmu^ near the moutli 
of the canal of Xerxes. 

* Distinct appearances of the ancient cutting have been discovered 
almost across its whole extent, only failing where the canal approached 
the sea, and somewhat indistinctly marked in the alluvial plain north of 

hills. The canal forms a line of poods, from two to eight feet deep and 
from sixty to ninety broad, nearly from one sea to the other. 
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wide as the prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwards 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so that when 
they reached the bottom their part of the work was of the same 
width as the rest. In a meadow near, there was a place of 
assembly and a market; and hither great quantities of com, 
ready ground, were brought from Asia. 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to dis¬ 
play the extent of his power, and lo leave a memorial behind 
him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was open to him, 
with no trouble at all,^ to have had his ships drawn across the 
isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal should be made 
through which the sea might flow, and that it should be of such 
a width as would allow of two triremes passing through it abreast 
with the oars in action. He likewise gave to the same persons 
who were set over the digging of the trench, the task of making 
a bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was having cables 
prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some of white flax, 
a business which he entrusted to the Phcenicians and the Egyp¬ 
tians. He likewise laid up stores of provisions in divers places, 
to save the army and the beasts of burthen from suffering want 
upon their march into Greece. He inquired carefully about all 
the sites, and had tlie stores laid up in such as were most con¬ 
venient, causing them to be brought across from various parts of 
Asia and in various ways, some in transports and others in 
merchantmen. Tlie greater portion was carried to Leuc6-Act6, 
upon the Thracian coast; some part, liowever, was conveyed to 
Tyrodiza,® in the country of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus,®* 
some to Eion * upon the Strymon, and some to Macedonia. 

26. During the time that all these labours were in progress, 
the land army which had been collected was marching with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from Critalla in Cappa¬ 
docia. At this spot all the host which was about to accompany 
the king in his passage across the continent had been bidden to 
assemble. And here I have it not in my power to mention 
which of the satraps was adjudged to have brought his troops in. 
the most gallant array, and on that account rewarded by the 

^ The ships ol the ancients were easily traospurted in this way 
across the laud. 

‘The exact site cannot be fixed; but it was prcibably near tbe Serrbean 
prumoDtory oi Stephen. 

‘ Infra, cn. 59, 


* Infra, ch. 1x3. 
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king according to his promise; for I do not know whether this 
matter ever came to a judgment. But it is certain that the 
host of Xerxes, after crossing the river Halys, marched through 
Phrygia till it reached the city of Cel^njc.' Here are the sources 
of the river Maiander, and likewise of anoUier stream of no less 
size, which bears the name of Gitiirrhactes (or the Cataract); the 
last-named river has its rise in the market-place of Cela^nae, and 
empties itself into the Macander. Here, too, in this market¬ 
place, is hung up to view the skin of the SUenus Marsyas, which 
Apollo, as the Phr>'gian story goes, stripped off and placed 
there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain Pythius, the son of 
Atys, a Lydian. This man entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army in a most magnificent fashion, offering at the .same time 
to give him a sum of money for the war. Xerxes, upon the 
mention of money, turned to the Persians who stood by, and 
asked of them, “ VVho is this Pythius, and what wealth has he, 
that he should venture on such an offer os this? ” They 
answered him, “ This is the man, 0 king! who gave thy fatlier 
Darius the golden plane-tree, and likewise* the golden vine;® 
and he is still the wealthiest mun we know of in all the world, 
•excepting thee.” 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words; and now, address¬ 
ing Pythius with his own lips, he asked him what Ihe amount 
of his wealth really was. Pythius answered us follows:— 

“ 0 king! I will not hide this mutter from thee, nor make 
pretence that 1 do not know how rich I am; but as I know 
perfectly, 1 will declare all fully before thcc. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and 1 licarcl thou wert coining down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as 1 wished to give thee a sum 
of money for the war, I made count of my stores, and found 
them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four 
millions of Daric staters,® wanting seven thousand. All this I 
willingly make over to Aec as a gift; and when it is gone, my 

* It ij* the mcHderr Deenatr (lat. 38® 3', long. 30® This town, which 

abounds lu remnms <»f high ontiquitv. i& situated near the source of the 
son them or luain stream of the Mseauder. 

* The golden vine was even innre famous than the plane-tree, The 
hunches of grapes were imitated by means of the most costly precious 
stones. U overshadowed the couch on which the kin^ slept. 

< The stater was the ordy gold com known to the Greeks generally. It 
was adopted by tbetu from the Asiatics. The stater is couiv^ent to about 
3.^. The r’ersian Daric was a gold coin very like tne stater and did 
not greatly dtHer in value from it. 
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slaves and my estates in land will be wealth enough for my 
wants.” 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, “ Dear 
Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his own 
free will to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou hast 
done both the one and the other, feasting ray troops magnifi¬ 
cently, and now making offer of a right noble sum. In return, 
this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shall be my sworn 
friend from this day; and the seven thousand staters which are 
wanting to make up thy four millions I will supply, so that the 
full tale may be no longer lacking, and that thou mayest owe 
the completion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy all 
that thou hast acquired hitherto; and be sure to remain ever 
such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou wilt not repent of it so 
long as thy life endures.” 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered, he came to Coloss®,* a Phrygian city of great size, 
situated at a spot where the river Lycus plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running under ground a 
distance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and empties 
itself, like the stream above mentioned, into the Msander. 
Leaving Coloss®, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia; and here they came to a city called 
Cydrara,* where was a pillar set up by Croesus, having an in¬ 
scription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates; the way on the left leads into Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, yon 
must cross the M»ander, and then pass by the city Call ate bits, 
where the men live who make honey out of wheat and the fruit 
of the tamarisk.^ Xerxes, who chose this way, found here a 
plane-tree ^ so beautiful, that he presented it with golden orna¬ 
ments, and put it under the care of one of his Immortals.® The 
day after, he entered the Lydian capital. 

’ [A town on the I.ycus {Chitruk .S«), a tributary of the M®atider. in 
that part of the Roman province fit Asia called Phrygia by the («n»ck'^. 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr of Asia Minor, pp. 36-7; 'Ihe i.hurcH tn the IComart 
Em^re, p, 466.—E. H. B ) 

* The hot springs near Sarai Kieiti seem to mark this site. 

^ The tamarisk still grows here ia abundance 

* The plane-trees of this district are magnificent. * Infra, dt. S3. 
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32. Here his first care was to send oG heralds into Greece, 
who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, and to require 
that preparations should be made everywhere to feast the king, 
To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such demand;^ but 
these cities excepted, his messengers went ever5nvhere- Now 
the reason why he sent for earth and water to states which had 
already refused, was this: he thought that although they had 
refused when Darius made the demand, they would now be too 
frightened to venture to say him nay. So he sent his heralds, 
wishing to know for certain how it would be. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont from Asia to 
Europe was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 
Madytus® in the Hellespontine Chersonese, and right over 
against Abydos, there is a rocky tongue of land which runs out 
for some distance into the sea. This is the place where no 
long time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, took Artayctes the Persian, who was at that time 
governor of Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank.^ He was 
the Artayctes who brought women into the temple of Protesilaus 
at Ela?us, and there was guilty of most unholy deeds. 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to whom the 
business was assigned carried out a double bridge from Abydos; 
and while the Phccnicians constructed one line with cables of 
white flax, thv. Egyptians in the other used ropes made of 
papyrus. Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the 
opposite coast. When, therefore, the channel had been bridged 
successfully, it happened that a great storm arising broke the 
whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that had been done. 

35. So when Xerxes heard of it he was full of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive three 
hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be cast into it. 
Nay, I have even heard it said, tliat he bade the branders take 
their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. It is certain 
that he commanded those who scourged the waters to utter, 
as they lashed them, these barbarian and wicked words: Thou 
bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this punishment because thou 
hast wronged him without a cause, having suffered no evil at his 
hands. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 

^ The reason for this abstinence is given below (ch. 

' * Madvtus was one of the less important cities of the Chersonese. 

^ Vide infra, ix. 176-720. 
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no. Well dost thou deserve that n6*tnan should honour thee 
with sacrifice; for thou art of a truth a treacherous and un¬ 
savoury river.” ^ While the sea was thus punished by his orders, 
he likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should 
lose their heads. 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleasing 
task laid upon them; and other master-builders were set over the 
work, who accomplished it in the way which I will now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 to support 
the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to sustain the 
other; and these they placed at right angles to the sea, and in 
the direction of the current of the Hellespont, relieving by these 
means the tension of the shore cables. Having joined the 
vessels, they moored them with anchors of unusual size, that 
the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine might resist the 
winds which blow from within the straits, and that those of 
the more western bridge facing the Egcan might withstand the 
winds which set in from the south and from the south-east. 
A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer than three places, 
to afford a passage for such light craft its chose to enter or leave 
the Euxine. V/hen all this was done, they made the cables 
taut from the shore by the help of wooden capstans. This 
time, moreover, instead of using the two materials separately, 
they assigned to each bridge six cables, two of which were of 
white flax, while four were of papyrus. Both cables were of 
the same size and quality; but the flaxen were the heavier, 
weighing not less than a taJent the cubit. When the bridge 
across the channel was thus complete, trunks of trees were sawn 
into planks, which were cut to the width of the bridge, and 
these were laid side by side upon the tightened cables, and then 
fastened on the top. 'fhis done, brushwood was brought, and 
arranged upon the planks, after which earth was heaped upon 
the brushwood, and the whole trodden down into a solid mass. 
Lastly a bulwark was set up on cither side of this causeway, of 
such a height as to prevent the sumpler-beasts and the horses 
from seeing over it and taking fright at the water. 

37. And now when all was prepared—the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the cutting, 
which were made to hinder the surf from blocking up the 

‘ The remark ol Dean BUkesley is just, that the Hellespont^ perfectly 
Und*locked, and with a stream running some three knots an hour, presents 
to a person who Is sailing on It altogether the appearance of a river.'* 
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entrances,* and the cutting itself; and when the news came to 
Xerxes that this last was completely finished,—then at length 
the host, having first wintered at Sardis, began its march 
towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach of spring. 
At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly quitted his seat 
in the heavens, and disappeared, though there were no clouds 
in sight, but the sky was clear and serene. Day was thus 
turned into night; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and sending at once for the 
Magians, inquired of them the meaning of the portent. They 
replied—‘‘ God is foreshowing to the Greeks the destruction 
of their cities; for the sun foretells for them, and the moon for 
us.” So Xerxes, thus instructed,® proceeded on his way with 
great gladnc&s of heart. 

38. The army had Ivgun its march, when Pytluus the Lydian, 
affrighted at tlie heavenly portent, and emboldened by his gifts, 
came to Xerxes and said—‘‘Grant me, 0 my lord! a favour 
which is to thee a light matter, but to me of vast account.” 
Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less than such a prayer 
as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to grant him whatever 
he wished, and commanded him to tell his wish freely. So 
Pythius, full of boldness, went on to say— 

“ 0 my lord! thy servant has five sons; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be ray prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety.” 

39. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him: 
“ Thou wretch! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when I am 
myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and brothers, 
and kinsfolk, and friends? Thou, who art my bond-slave, and 
art in duty bound to follow me with all thy household, not 
excepting thy wife! Know that man’s spirit dwelleth in his 
ears, and when it hears good things, str^glitway it fills all his 
body with delight; but no sooner does it hear the contrary than 
it heaves and swells with passion. As when thou didst good 
deeds and madest good offers to me, thou wert not able to boast 

' When these breakwaters were allowed to fall into decay, the two 
ends of the canal would soon bo silted ut> and disappear. 

* The anecdote is probably apocryphal. 
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of having outdone the king in bountifulness, so now when thou 
art changed and grown impudent, thou shall not receive all thy 
deserts, but less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, the 
entertainment which 1 had of thee shall gain protection; but 
as for him to whom thou clingest above the rest, the forfeit of 
his life shall be thy punishment.’* Having thus spoken, forth¬ 
with he commanded those to whom such tasks were assigned, 
to seek out the eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut hia 
t>ody asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, the 
other on the left, of the great road, so that the army might 
march out between them.^ 

40. Then the king’s orders were obeyed; and the array 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and tlien 
a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without any 
intervals,^ amounting to more than one lull of the army. After 
these troops an empty space was left, to separate between them 
and the king. In front of the king went first a thousand horse¬ 
men, picked men of the Persian nation—then spearmen a 
thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their sp)car-heads point¬ 
ing towards the ground—next ten of the sacred horses called 
Nisa&an, all daintily caparisoned. (Now tliese horses are called 
Nissan, because they come from the Nisrean plain, a vast flat in 
Media, producing horses of unusual size.) After the ten sacred 
horses came tlie holy chariot of Jupiter, drawn by eight milk- 
white steeds, with Ae charioteer on foot l)chind them holding 
the reins; for no mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car. 
Next to this came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by 
Nisjean horses, with hi.s charioteer, Patiramphes, the son of 
Otanes, a Persian, standing by his side.^ 

41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis—but he was accus¬ 
tomed every now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot an<l travel in a litter. Immediately behind the 
king there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the noblest 
and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in the usual 

' Compare with this the similar story of (Enbozus (iv. 84). The tales 
are important, as indicating tJie rigour with whjch personal service was 
(exacted among the Orient^ oatioos, especially when the monarch wa*^ 
iumself going to the field. 

* It is plain from the whole narrative (infra, cli. 6086, 210; ix. 32). 
that in the Persian army, as in the Greek, the contingeots of the several 
nations formed distinct and separate corps. 

^ The Persian monarefas fought from chariots down to the era of the 
Macedonian conquest. 
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manner ^—then came a thousand Persian horse, picked men— 
then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, and serving on 
foot.* Of these last one thousand carried spears with golden 
pomegranates at their lower end instead of spikes; and these 
encircled the other nine thousand, who bore on their spears 
pomegranates of silver. The spearmen too who pointed their 
lances towards the ground had golden pomegranates; and the 
thousand Persians who followed close after Xerxes had golden 
apples. Behind the ten thousand footmen came a body of 
Persian cavalry, likewise ten thousand; after which there was 
again a void space for as much as two furlongs; and then the 
rest of the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. Tl^e march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was directed 
upon the river Caicus and Ihc land oi Mysia. Beyond the Caicus 
the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the left, passed through the 
Atarnean plain, to the city of (^^ina. Quitting this, the troops 
advanced across the plain of 'Ihcbe ® passing Adramyttium, 
and Anlandrus,^ the Pelasgic city; then, holding Mount Ida 
upon the left hand,^ it entered the Trojan territory. On this 
march the Persians suffered some loss; for as they bivouacked 
during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon them, and killed no small number. 

4.t. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first stream, 
of all that tliey had crossed since they left Sardis, whose water 
failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the thirst of men and 
cattle,^ Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus of Priam,’ since he 
hud a longing to behold the place. When he had seen every¬ 
thing, and inquired into all particulars, he made an offering of a 
thousand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, while the Mugians poured 
libations to the heroes who were slain at Troy. The night after, 
a panic fell upon the camp: but in the morning they set off 
with daylight, and skirting on the left hand the towns Rheeteum, 

^ That is, with the prnat upward. 

^ These were probably the Inimortals, who are spoken of in ch. 63, and 
are tliere said to have served on foot. 

’The plain of Thcb6 was so called from an ancient town of that name in 
the Dortbent part of the plain, at the foot of Mount Ida. 

* For the situation of Antandrus, vide supra, v, 26. 

* The true Ida must have been left considerably to the right. 

* Though the Scamander of Herodotus (the mcnem Mendere) has a bed 
from ioo to 500 feet broad, yet the stream in the dry season is reduced to 
a slender brook not more than three feet deep. 

^ By the ** Pergamus of Priam *' ts to be understood the acropolis of New 
iUuni. 
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Ophryneum, and Dardanus * (which borders on Abydos), on the 
right the Teucrians of Gergis,* so reached Abydos * 

44. Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host; 

so as there was a throne of white marble upon a hill near the 
city, which they of Abydos had prepared beforehand, by the 
king^s bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on it, 
and, ga7ing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one view all 
his land forces and dl his ships. While thus employed, he felt 
a desire to Iwhold a sailing-match among his ships, which accord¬ 
ingly took place, and was won by the Phcenicians of Sidon, much 
to the joy of Xerxes, who was delighted alike with the race and 
with his army. • 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and every 
plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes con¬ 
gratulated himself on his good fortune; but after a little while 
he wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the king’s uncle (the same who at the 
first so freely spake his mind to the king, and advised him not 
to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that Xerxes 
was in tears, went to him, and said — 

How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, from what 
thou didst a little while ago! Tlien thou didst congratulate 
thyself; and now, behold! thou weepcst.’' 

‘‘ There came upon me/’ replied he, a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and considered that of 
all this host, so numerous as it is, not one will be alive when a 
hundred years are gone by.” 

“ And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” returned 
the other. ” Short as our lime is, there is no man, whether it be 
here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is so happy, as not 
to have felt the wish—I will not say once, hut full many a time 
—that 111 were dead rather than alive. Qilamities fall upon us; 
sicknesses vex and harass u.s, and make life, short though it be, 
to appear long. So death, through tlie wretchedness of our life, 
is a most sweet refuge to our race: and God, who gives us the 
tastes that we enjoy of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to 
be envious.” 

47. “ True,” said Xerxes; “ human life is even such as thou 

' These were all places of small importance on or near the coast. 

* Supra, V. 172 . 

*The remains of Abydos lie a little north of the upper castle of the 
Dardanelles [famous in poetry for the loves of Hero and Leander.—‘E.H.H.J 
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hast painted it, 0 Artabanus! But for this very reason let us 
turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so sad, when 
pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the vision which 
we saw had not appeared so plainly to thyself, wouldst thou 
have been still of the same mind as formerly, and have continued 
to dissuade me from warring against Greece, or wouldst thou at 
this time think differently? Come now, tell me this honestly.” 

“ 0 king! ” replied the other, may the dream which hath 
appeared to us have such issue as wc both desire! For my own 
part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely power to control 
myself, when I consider all our dangers, and especially when I 
see that the two things which arc of most consequence are alike 
opposed to thee.” 

48. “ Thou strange man!” said Xerxes in reply—“ what, T 
pray thee, are the two things thou spcalvcst of? Does my land 
army seem to thee too small in numlw, and will the Greeks, 
thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous host? Or 
is it our fleet which thou deemesl weaker than theirs? Or art 
thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall short 
in either respect, it were easy to bring together with all speed 
another armament.” 

49. ** 0 king I ” said Artabanus, “ it is not possible that a man 
of understanding should find fault with the size of thy army or 
the number of thy ships. Tlie more thou addest to these, the 
more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, become. 
Those two things are the land and the sea. In all the wide sea 
there is not, I imagine, anywhere a harbour large enough to 
receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford them a sure 
protection. And yet thou wilt want, not one such harbour only, 
but many in succession, along the entire coast by which thou art 
nbout to make thy advance. In default then of such harbours, 
it is well to bear in mind that chances rule men, and not men 
chances. Such is the first of the two dangers; and now I will 
speak to thee of the second. The land will also be thine enemy: 
(or if no one resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further and 
further, insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated with 
success?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, 
that, should notliing else withstand thee, yet the mere distance, 
l)ecoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce a famine. 
Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, to be 
timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but when the 
time for action comes, then to deal boldly.” 
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50. Whereto Xences answered—“ There is reason, 0 Arta¬ 
banus! in everything which thou hast said; but I pray thee, 
fear not all things alike, nor count up every risk. For if in each 
matter that comes before us thou wQt look to all possible 
chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better is it to 
have a stout heart always, and suffer one s share of evils, than 
to be ever fearing what may happen, and never incur a mis¬ 
chance. Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said l)y 
others, without thyself showing us the sure course which we 
ought to take, thou art as likely to lead us into failure as they 
who advise differently; for thou art but on a par with them. 
And as for that sure course, how const thou show it us when 
thou art but a man? I do not believe thou canst. Success for 
the most part attends those who act boldly, not those who 
weigh everything, and arc slack to venture. Thou scest to how 
great a height the power of Persia has now reached—never 
would it have grown to this point if they who sate upon the 
throne before me had been like-minded with thee, or even, 
though not like-minded, had listened to councillors of such a 
spirit. ’Twas by brave ventures that they extended their 
sway; for great empires can only be conquered by great risks. 
We follow then the example of our fathers in making this march; 
and we set forward at the best season of the year; so, when 
we have brought Europe under us, wc shall return, without 
suffering from want or experiencing any other calamity. F(*r 
while on the one hand we carry v;ist stores of provisions with 
us, on the other we shall have the grain of all the countries and 
nations that we attack; since our marcli is not directed against 
a pastoral people, but against men who iu-e tillers of the ground.’" 

51. Then said Artabanus—** If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
which I wish to offer; for when the matters in hand are so many, 
one cannot but have much to say. Thou knowest that Cyrus 
the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the Persians 
all the race of the lonians, except only those of Atiicn.' Now 
ray> advice is, that thou on no account lead forth these men 
against their fathers;* since we are well able to overcome them 
without such aid. Their choice, if we take them with us to the 
war, lies between showing themselves the most wicked of men 

^ This, of course, was not true; but the Persians might not unnaturaUy 
be supposed ignoraut oi all the lonians of Euro|)e except the Athenians. 

■ Vioe infra, viii. 22, where Tbcmistocles makes use of the same argument. 
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by helping to enslave their fatherland, or the most righteous by 
joining in the struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the 
side of injustice, they m'UI do us but scant good; while if they 
determine to act justly, they may greatly injure our host. Lay 
thou to heart the old proverb, which says truly, ‘ The beginning 
and end of a matter are not ^ways seen at once.* ** 

52. “ Artabanus/* answered Xerxes, “ there is nothing in aJl 
that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly wrong as in this, 
that thou suspcctesL the faith of the lonians. Have they not 
given us the surest proof of their attachment,—a proof which 
thou didst thyself witness, and likewise all those who fought 
with Darius against the Scythians? When it lay wholly with 
them to save or to destroy the entire Persian army, they dealt 
by us honourably and with good faith, and did us no hurt at all. 
Besides, they will leave behind them in our country their wwes, 
their children, and their properties—can it then be conceived 
that they will attempt rebellion? Have no fear, therefore, on 
this score; but keep h brave heart and uphold my house and 
empire. To thee, and thee only, do 1 intrust my sovereignty.** 

53. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Arlabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the Persians 
of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed them in 
these words:— 

“ Persians, I have brought you together 1 because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace the 
former achievements of the Persian people, which an! very great 
and famous. Rather Jet us one and all, singly and jointly, exert 
ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter wherein we are 
engaged concerns the common weal. Strain every nerve, then, 
I beseech you, in this war. Brave warriors are the men we 
march against, if report says true; and such that, if we conquer 
tlitm, there is not a people in all the world which will venture 
thereafter to withstand our arms. And now let us offer prayers 
to the gods ^ who watch over the welfare of Persia, and then 
cross the channel.** 

54. All that day the preparations for the passage continued; 
and on the morrow they burnt all kinds of spices upon the 
bridges, and strewed tlie way with m>Ttlc-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he rose. 
And now the sun appeared; and Xerxes took a golden goblet 

^ Ormiisd is spoken of throughout th^ Inscriptions as " tho chief of the 
gods.*’ [Sec chap, on •' Persian Religion,” in Meniies* Hist, of RcUgion. 
—£. K. B. 
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and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the while 
with his face turned to the sun, “ that no misfortune might befall 
him such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, until he had 
penetrated to its uttermost boundaries.’^ After he had prayed, 
he cast the golden cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden 
bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind which they call aeinacesy 
I cannot say for certain whether it was as an offering to the sun- 
god that he threw these things into the deep, or whether he had 
repented of having scourged the Hclle.spont, and thought by his- 
gifts to make amends to the sea for what lie had done. 

35, When, however, his offerings were made, the army began 
to cross: and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, passed over 
by one of the bridges—that (namely) which lay towards llie 
Euxine—while the sumptcr-beasts and the camp-followers passed 
by the other, which looked on the Eguan. Foremost went the 
Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing giirUinds upon their heads; 
and after them u mixed multitude of many nations. These 
crossed upon the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage; and with 
them went the soldiers who carried Uieir spears with tiie point 
downwards, garlanded, like the I'en 'J'housand;—then came 
the sacred horses and the sacred chariot; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse; then the rest of the army. 
At the same time the ships sailed over to tho opposite shore. 
According, however, to anotlier account which 1 have heard, the 
king crossed the last. 

56. As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under the lash. 
And the crossing continued during seven days and seven nights, 
without rest or pause. ’Tis said that here, after Xerxes had 
made the passage, a Heliespontian exclaimed— 

“ Why, 0 Jove, dost thou, in tlie likeness of a Perrian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine own, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece? It would 
have been as easy for thee to destroy it without their aid! ” 

57. When the whole army had crossed, and the troops were 
now upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof tlie king made no account, though its meaning was not 
difficult to conjecture. Now the prodigy was this:—a marc 
brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly enough, 

^ The Persian acinaces was a short swords not a scynutor. It 
straight, not curved. 
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that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece with 
mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again the 
spot from which he set out, would have to run for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still at 
Sardis—a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female; but 
this likewise was disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising tlie omens, marched forwards; ami 
his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an opposite 
course, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, made its 
way along the shore. T'hus the fleet proceeded westward, 
making for Cape Sarpedon,* where the orders were that it 
should await the coming up of the troops; but the land army 
marched eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the right 
the tomb of Ilellc, the daughter of Alhamas, and on the left 
the city of Cardia. Having piissed through the town whicli is 
called Agora, they skirted the shores of the Gulf of Mclas, and 
then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf lakes its name, 
the waters of which they foun<l t<H> scanty to supply the host. 
From this point their march w;is to the west; and after passing 
/Enos,* an A^’olian scttlcinent, and likcwiso Lake Stentoris,* 
they came to Uoriscus. 

59. The name l)c*riscus is given to a beach and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows the 
strong stream of the Hohrus. Here was the royal fort which is 
likewise called Doriscus, where Darius had maintained a Persian 
garrison ever since the time when he attacked the Scythians, 
'riiis place seemed lo Xerxes a convenient spot for reviewing 
and numbering bis soldiers; which things accordingly he pro* 
ceeded to do. The sca-raptains, who had brought the fleet to 
Doriscus, were ordered to take tlie vessels to the beach adjoining, 
where Sale stands, a city of the Samothracians, and Zone, 
another city. The beach extends to Serrheum,^ the well-known 
promontory; the whole district in former limes was inhabited- 
by the Ciconians.^ Here then the captains were to bring Llieir 

‘ The modern Cape iir^ea. 

^ Maos retains its name aliaost uuchauged lu the modern Enos (lat. 
40*4 5', tong. 2h* 4')- 

^ HefiXlotus appears to intend the vast lake or marsh on the left bank 
of the Hebrus: {Mattisa), fioar its mouth, which is one of the must remark¬ 
able features of this district. 

^Serrheum is undoubtedly Cane It lay east of Mesamhria. 

* The Cicoiiiaus were aoiun^ tlii* most celebrated of the early 'fliraciart 
tribes. Homer represents them as inbabitmg this same tract ut the time 
« )f^tbe Trojan war [Odyss. ix, 
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ships, and to haul them ashore for refitting, while Xerxes at 
Doriscus was employed in numbering the soldiers. 

60. What the exact number of the troops of each nation was 
I cannot say with certainty—for it is not mentioned by any one 
—but the whole land anny together was found to amount to 
one million seven hundred thousand men. The manner in 
\vhich the numbering took place was the following. A body of 
ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, and the men 
were made to stand as close together as possible; after which a 
circle was drawn around them, and the men were let go: then 
where the circle had been, a fence was built about the height of 
a man’s middle; and the enclosure was filled continually with 
fresh troops, till the whole army had in this way been numbered* 
When the numbering was over, the troops were drawn up 
ucc<»rcling to their several nations. 

61. Now tliese were the nations that took piirt in this expedi¬ 
tion. The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft hat called 
the tiara, and about their bodies, tunics with sleeves, of divers 
colours, having iron s<'alcs upon them like the scales of a fisl}. 
'rheir legs were protected by trousers; and they boie wicker 
shields for bucklers; their quivers hanging at their backs, and 
their arms being a short spear, a bow of uncommon si^c, and 
arrows of reed. 'I'hcy had likewise daggers .suspended from their 
girdles along their right thighs. Otanes, the father of Xerxes’ 
wife, Amestris, was their leader. This people was known to 
the Greeks in ancient times by tlic name of Cephenians; but 
they called theinselvc.s and were called by their neighbours, 
Arttrans. It w;is not till Perseu.s, the son of Jove and Danac, 
visited Cepheus the son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter 
Andromeda, had by her a son called Perses (whom he left behind 
him in the country because Cepheus had no male offspring), that 
the nation took from this Perses the name of Persians.^ 

62. I'he Modes had exactly the same equipment as the 
Persians; and indeed the dress common to both is not so mucli 
Persian as Median.^ 'fhey had for commander Tigrunes, of llvj 
race of the Achsmenids. 'ITicsc Modes were called anciently 
by all people Arians; but when Medea, the Colchlan, came to 
them from Athens, they changed their name. Such is the 
account which they themselves give. 

‘ Vide infra, ch. 150. 

* Compare hook s. cli. 735, where the adoption by tho Persians of the 
<Tdinary Median costume is tiieutioued. It appears by this passagro that 
they likewise adopted their scdlitary equipment. 

11 
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The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except in 
one respect:—they wore on their heads, instead of hats, fillets.^ 
Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

The Hyrcanians were likewise armed in the same way as the 
Persians. Their leader was Megapamis, the same who was 
afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it is 
not easy In describe, lliey carried shields, lances, and daggers 
very like the Egyptian; but in addition, they had wooden 
clubs knotted w'ith iron, and linen corselets.^ This people, 
whom the Greeks call Syrians, are called Assyrian.^ by the 
barbarians.^ The Chaldeans ^ served in their ranks, and they 
had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachceus. 

64. The Bactrians wxnt to the war wearing a head-dress very 
like the Median, but armed with bow's of cane, after the custom 
of their country, and with short spears. 

The Sacx, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on their 
heads tall stiff caps rising to a point. They bore the bow of 
their country and the dagger; besides which they carried the 
battle axe, or sagans. They were in truth Amyrgian® Scyth¬ 
ians, but the Persians callccl them Sacie, since that is the name 
which they give to all Scythians.® 'The Bactrians and the Sac® 
had for leader Il>'staspes, the son of Darius and of Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyru.s. 

65. Tlie Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bow's of cane, 
and arrows also of cane with iron at the point. Such was the 
equipment ot the Indians, and they marched under the com¬ 
mand ol Pbarnazalhres the son of Artabutes. 

* Thp ftlrpa, which was worn also by llic Cyprian princes in the fleet ol 
Xcrxcb (m(ra, ch. 90), and by the Babylonians as part ol their ordinary 
costume (supra, 1. 195}, was regarded by Greeks and Romans ah a 
token of effenunacy It is generally thought to have been a sort ot turban. 

* This description am'ees tolcraldv* l»ut not quite exactly, with the 
costume seen m the scul|»tures. Tlie diflerciicc is not surprisuift, as the 
latest sculptures are. at the least tw*o centuries earlier than the time oi 
Xerxes. 

* *' Syrian '* and Assyrian are in reality two entirely different words. 
“ Syrian ” is nothing but a variant of Tyrian.** 

* Herodotus seems here to use the word ** Chaldxcan ** in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the pricsUcaste of hts first Book (dis. 261-1^3), 
but the inhabitants of lower Babylonia 

* Accordi^ to Hellanicus, the word *' Amyrgian was strictly a geo¬ 
graphical title. Atnyrgtum being the name of the plain in which these 
^ythiana dwelt. 

* Sakd " is the wml used throughout the Persian inscriptions. 
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66. The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Bactrians. Their commander was 
Sisamnes the son of Hydames. 

The Parthians and (liorasmians, with the Sogdians, the Gan- 
darians, and the Dadicx, had the Bactrian equipment in all 
respects. The Parthians and Chorasmians were commanded by 
Artabazus the son of Phamaces, the Sogdians by Azanes the 
son of Arteus, and the Gandarians and Dadicac by Artyphius 
the son of ArUibanus. 

67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried the 
cane bow of their country and the scymitar. So equipped they 
went to the war; and they had for commander i\riomardas the 
brother of Artyj>hius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee: they bore Median 
bows, and lances. Their leader was Pherendates, the son of 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and the dagger. Their commander was Artyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenes, 
the son of Darius, who commanded the Utians and Mycians; 
and Siromitres, the son of CEobazus, who commanded the Pari¬ 
canians. 

69. The Arabians wore the seira,^ or long cloak, fastened 
about them with a girdle; and carried at their right side long 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards.® 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards and 
lions, and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leaf, 
not less than four cubits in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed, and armed at the tip, not with iron, but 
with a piece of stone,^ sharpened to a point, of the kind used in 
engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 


^ The flowing dress nr petticoat called zeira (zjm)» supported by a pjrilic. 
is very similar to their present costume. 

^Bows of tills kind were not usual among either the Greeks or tJic 
rsdental nations. 

* The stone used was an agate. 
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The Arabians/ and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames, the son of Darios 
and of Artystond daughter of Cyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians—for two nations of this njune 
served in the army—were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in notliing from the other Ethiopians, save in their 
language, and the character of their hair. Eor the eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Libya arc more 
wooUy-haired than any other people in the world. Their equip¬ 
ment was in most points like that of the Indians; but they wore 
upon their heads the sculps of horsc.s, with the ears and niane 
attached; the ears were made to stand upright, and the mane 
served as a crest. For shields this people made use of the skins 
of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather, and carried javelins 
made hard in the fire. Ibcy had for commander Massages, the 
son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited helmets 
upon their heads, and carrying small shields and spears of no 
great size. They had also javelins and daggers, and wore on 
their feet the buskin of their country, which reached half way 
up the shank. In the same fivshion were equipped the Ligyans, 
the Matienkns, the Mariandymans, and the Syrians (or Cappa¬ 
docians, a.s they are culled by the Persians). 'Die Paphla¬ 
gonians and Matienians were under the command of Dotus the 
son of Megasidrus; while the Mariandynians, the Ligyans, and 
the Syrians had for leader Gobryas, the son of Darius and 
Artystone. 

73. 'fhe dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph- 
lagonian, only in a very few points differing from it. According 
to the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, during the time that 
they had their abode in Europe and dwelt with them in Mace¬ 
donia, bore the name of Brigians; but on their removal to Asia 
they changed ihcir designation at the same time with their 
dwelling-place.^ 

* The Arabians here spoVto of, who served under the same commander 
as the Ethiopians, were probably those of Africa, who occupied the tract 
betv*een Ibe valley of the Nile and the Red Sea. 

* tlie word " Bryges ** in Macedonian would be identical with Phryges.’* 
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The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists, were armed in 
the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the command of 
Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very nearly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called Mxonians, 
but changed their name, and took their present title from Lydus 

the son of Ats'S. 

_ ^ 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fasliion of their country, and carried a small buckler; they used 
as javelins staves with one end hardened in the fire. Ibe 
Mysians are Lydian colonists, and from the mountain-chain 
of Olympus, are called OJympieni. Both the Lydians and the 
Mysians were under the command of Artaphernes, the son of ti*at 
Artapherncs who, with Datis, made the landing at Marathon. 

75. The I'hracians went to the war wearing the skins of foxes 
upon tbeir heads, and about their bodies tunics, over which was 
thrown a long cloak of many colours.' Their legs and feet were 
chid in buskins made from the skins of fawns; and they liad for 
arms javclin.s, with light tai^es, and short dirks. This people, 
after crosi^ing into Asia, took the name of Bithynians,* before, 
they had been called Strymf>mans, while they dwelt upon the 
Sirymon; whence, according to their own account, they had 
been driven out by the Mysians and Teucrians ® ITie com- 
mancier of these Asiatic Thracians was Bassaces the son of 
Arlabanus. 

76. (llie Chalybians *] had small shields made of Ihc hide of 
the ox, and carried each of them two spears such as are used in 
wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protected tlieir heads; and above 
these they wore the ears and horns of an ox fasliioned in brass. 
'ITiey had also crests on their helms; and their legs were bound 
round with purple bands. There is an oracle of Mars in the 
country of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Mxonians, but are called Laso- 
nians, had the same equipment as the Cilicians—an equipment 
which I shall describe when I come in due course to tlie Cilician 
contingent.^ 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their garments 
fastened with liuckles. Some of their number carried Lycian 

' The Thracians of Etiro)>c wore exactly the same costume. 

* Supra, 1. »Compare ch. ao sub fm. 

* There is a defect here in tlie text of Herodotus; the uamc ol the nation 
iias been lost. 

* Intra, ch. 91. 
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bows.^ They wore about their heads skull-caps made of leather. 
Badres the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 

78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size: their spear-hcads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarenians, the Macronians, and the Mosyncccians.® The 
leaders of these nations were the following: the Moschians and 
Tibarenians were under ihe command of Ariomardus, who was 
the son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis son of 
Cyrus; while the Macronians and Mosymccians had for leader 
Aitayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos upon the 
Hellespont. 

79. The Marcs wore on their heads the plaited helmet peculiar 
to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small shields 
of raw hide, and short spears; besides which they had swords. 
Both Mares and Colchians were under the command of Pharan- 
dates, the son of Tcaspes. 

The Alarodians and .Saspirians were armed like the Colchians; 
their leader wa'^ Masistes, tltc son of Siromitras. 

80. I'he Islanders who came from the Erythraean sea, where 
they inhabited the islands to which the king sends those whom 
he banishes, wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Uag^eus, who 
the year after perished in the l')attle of Mycal6, where he was 
one of the captains. 

81. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry land, and 
made up the infantry of the Persians. And they were com¬ 
manded by the aipbiins whose names have been above recorded. 
The marshalling and numbermg of the troops had been com¬ 
mitted to them; and by them were appointed the captainSi over 
a thousand, and the captains over ten thousand; but the leaders 
of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the captains over 
ten thousand. There were other officers also, who gave the 
orders to the various ranks and nations; but those whom I 
have mentioned above were the commanders. 

83. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six generals,—namely, Mardonius, 
son of Gobryas; Tritantechmes, son of the Artabanus who gave 

^ That is, bnws 0/ cornet^wood. Vide inira, ch. 93. 

* These three nations had become independent of Persia by the time of 
Xenophon. 
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his advice against the %var with Greece; Smerdomenes, son of 
Otanes—these two were the sons of Darius’ brothers, and thus 
were cousins of Xerxes—Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa; 
Gergis, son of Arizus; and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the command of 
these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. The Ten Thousand, 
who were all Persians and all picked men, were led by Hydarncs, 
the son of Hydames. They were called ‘‘ the Immortals,” for 
the following reason. If one of their body failed cither by the 
stroke of death or of disease, forthwith his place was hlled up by 
another man, so that their number was at no time either greater 
or less than id,ooo. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant. Besides 
their arms, which have been already de.scribed, they glittered 
all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore about their 
persons.^ They were followed by litters, wherein rode their 
concubines, and by a numerous train of attendants handsomely 
dressed. Camels and sumpter^beasts carried their provision, 
apart from that of tfic other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback; they did 
not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, but only the 
following 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as their 
own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon their 
heads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by tlie name of Sagar- 
tians—a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry arms, 
either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk; but they use 
lassoes made of thongs plaited together, and trust to these 
whenever they go to the wars. Now the manner in which they 
fight is the foUowing: when they meet their enemy, straightway 
they discharge their lassoes, which end iu a noose; then, what¬ 
ever the noose encircles, be it man or be it horse, they drag 
towards them; and the foe, entangled in the toils, is forthwith 
slain.® Such is the manner in which this people fight; and now 
their horsemen were drawn up witli the Persians, 

^ All occounU agree in represeating the use of ornaiueiiU in pure gold as 
common ^ong the Persiaos. 

^ The use of the lasso was comoion in ancient tium to many of the nations 
of Western Asia. It is seen in the Assyrian sculptures irtnn the palace of 
Assbitr baiu^pul. 
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86. (iii.) The Medcs, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in chariots,—the chariots drawn cither by 
liorses, or by wild asses. 

(v.) The Bactrians and Ouspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like the 
rest; but all riding in chariots.^ 

(vii.) The Caspeirians and Paricanians, equipped as tl^eir 
fool-soldiers. 

(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, but 
all riding on camels, not inferior in llcetnc.ss to horses.* 

87. 'ihese nations, and llic.se only, furnished horse to the 
army: and the numlxT of the horse was eighty thousand, with- 
out counting camels or chariots. All were marshalled in 
squadrons, excepting the Araliians; wdio were placed last, to 
avoid frightening the horses, which <;annot endure the sight of 
the came).’* 

88. The horse was commanded by Armumithras and Tithaus, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Pharniichcs, who was to 
have been their colleague, had lieen left sick at Sardis; since at 
the moment that lie was leaving the city, a sud mischance befell 
himr—a dog lan under the feel of the horse upon which he was 
mounted; and the horse*, lua seeing it coming, was startled, 
and, rearing bolt upright, threw his rider. After this fall 
Phamuches .spat blood, and fell into a consumption. As for the 
horse, he w'as treated at once id Phamuches ordered: the attend¬ 
ants took him to the spot where he had thrown his master, and 
there cut off his four legs at Ihc hough. Thus Phamuches lost 
his command. 

89. The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
seven; and were furnished by the following nations:— 

(i.) The Phamicians, with tlic Syrians of Palestine, furnished 
three hundred vessels, the crews of which were thus accoutred: 

^ SlipT'!. IV 170 .lud 1H9. 

* The speed o» the droineiL'U'y lieiux r<yual tc% ihut ol .1 htirsc is an error; 

It searcelv exceeds miic imles an hour. The camel answers to the cart¬ 
horse, the dromedary to the .saddle-horse. P^ach has one hump; the 
Bactnan enmcl lias two. It is that ihc camel is not represented 

in the lijj\’pUdn sculptures. An iastance occurs only of late time. But 
thi!^ docs uoi prove its iion-cxistencc in Egypt, as it was there in the age 
of Alraham 

* Supra, i. 80. 
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upon their heads they wore helmets made nearly in the Grecian 
manner; about their bodies they had breastplates of linen;' 
they carried shields without rims;® and were armed with 
ja\elins. This nation, according to their own account, dwelt 
anciently upon the Erythraean sea, but, crossing thence, fixed 
themselves on the seu-coast of Syria, where they still inhabit. 
7 'his part of Syria, and all the region extending from hence to 
Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine.^ 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships. Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 
shields with rims of unusual size. They were armed with spears 
suited for a sea-fight, and with huge pole-axes. The greater 
part of them wore breastplates; and all had long cutlasses. 

90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their kings had 
turbans bound al)out their heads, while the people wore tunics; 
in other respects they were clad like the Creeks. I'hcy are of 
various races; some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 
.some from Arcadia, some from ('ythinis,^ some from Phcenicia, 
and a portion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia. 

91. (iv.) The Cdicians furnished a Iiuncircd ships. The crews 
wore upon their heads the helmet of their counlrj*, and carried 
instead of shields light targes made of raw hide; they were clad 
in woollen tunics, and were each armed with two javelins, and a 
sword closely resembling the cutlass of the ICgyptians. This 
people bore anciently the name of Hypachreans,® but took their 
present title from Cilix, tlie .son of Agenor, a Phoenician. 

(v.) The Pamphyhans furnished thirty ships, the crews of 
which Were armed exactly as the Greeks. This nation is 
descended from those who on the return from Troy were dis¬ 
persed with Amphilochus and Calchas. 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 
wore greaves and breastplat<*s, wliUc for arms they had bows of 
cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. Their 
outer garment was the skin of a goat, which liung from their 
slioulders; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes; and 

' For a de.«oripUon o> these c<irselets, see Book ii ch. 182. 

-This was the characteristic ol the p(Ua. or targe. 1 1 consisted 
c>f a framework of w<x)d or wickerwork, over whicJi was stretched a cover¬ 
ing of raw hide or leather. 

* The name Palestine is beyond a doubt the Greek form of the Hebrew 
rhiltstia. 

* ^thnus was one of the Cyclades. 

* The Cilicians were undoiibtixily a kindred race to the Pha'uicians. 
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besides their other weapons they carried daggers and falchions. 
This people came from Crete^ and were once called Termilc; 
they got the name wl\ich they now bear from Lycus, the son of 
Pandion, an Athenian.^ 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their forefathers 
came from the Peloponnese. 

(viii.) llje Carians furnished seventy ships, and were equipped 
like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions and daggers. 
What name the Carians bore anciently was declared in the first 
part of this History.® 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during the time 
that they dwelt in tlie Peloponnese and inhabited the land now 
called Acheca (which was before the arrival of Danaus and 
Xuthus in the Peloponnese), were called, according to the Greek 
account, .^gialcan Pelasgi, or Pelasgi of the Sea^shore; ’’ ® but 
afterwards, from Ion the son of Xutlius, they were called lonians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships, and wore arms 
like the Greeks. They too were a Peiasgian race, who in later 
times took the name of lonians for the same reason as those 
who inhabited the twelve cities founded from ./Vthens.^ 

The ^olians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped in the 
Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pclasgians, as 
the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontus,^ who ai'e colonists of the 
lonians and Dorians, fumishrcl a hundred ships, the crews of 
which wore the Grecian armour. This did not include the 
Abydenians, wlio stayed in their own country, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 

96. On board of every ship was u band of soldiers, Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans. 'fhe Phrenician ships were tl^e best sailers in 
the fleet, and the Sidonian the best among the Pheenicians. 

‘ Vide supra, i. 173. 

* Supra, i. 171. We may conclude from this passage that ilcrodotus 
regard^ his work as divided into certain definite purtious; though of 
course we are not entitled to identify these with the divisions which have 
come down to us. 

* See Book i. ch. 145, and Book v. ch. 68. The supposed date of the 
Ionic migration was about b.c. 1050. Danaus, Xuthus, and Ion seem 
to be purely mythological personages. 

* That is, they received colonics from Athens. 

* tierodotus mciudes in ibis expression the inhabitants of the Greek 
cities on both sides of the Kellespont, the Propontis, and the Bosphorus. 
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The contii^ent of each nation, whether to the fleet or to the land 
army^ had at its head a native leader; but the names of these 
leaders I shall not mention, as it is not necessary for the course 
of my History. For the leaders of some nations were not worthy 
to have their names recorded; and besides, there were in each 
nation as many leaders as there were cities. And it was not 
really as commanders that they accompanied the army, but as 
mere slaves, like the rest of the host. For I have already 
mentioned the Persian generals who had the actual command, 
and were at the head of the several nations which composed the 
army, 

97. The fleet was commanded by ihc following—Ariabignes, 
the son of Darius, PrSxaspes, the son of Aspathincs, Megabazus, 
tlie son of Megabales, and Achoemenes, the son of Darius. 
Ariabignes, who was the child of Dariu.s by a daughter of 
Gobryas, was leader of the Ionian and Carian ships; Ach^menes, 
who was own brother to Xer.xcs, of the Egyptian; ^ the rest 
of the fleet wa.s commanded by the other two. Besides the 
triremes, there was an iissemhlage of thirty-oared and fifty- 
i)ared galleys, of cercuri,^ and transports for conveying horses, 
amounting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 
renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet:—Telramncstus, 
the son of Anysus, the Sidonian; Mapen, the son of Sirom,® the 
Tyrian; Merbal,* the son of Agbal, the Aradian; Syennesis, 
the son of Oromedon, the Cilician; Cybemiscus, the son of 
Sicas, the Lycian; Gorgus, the son of Chersis,^ and Timonax, 
the son of Timagoras, the Cyprians; and HistioDUS, ihc son of 
Timnes,® Pigres, the son of Sddomus, and Damasithymus, the 
son of (>,ndaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower ofliccrs 1 shall make no mention, since 
no necessity is laid on me; but I must speak of a certain leader 
named Artemisia,’ whose participation in the attack upon Greece, 
notwithstanding that she was a woman, moves my special 
wonder, She had obtained the sovereign power after the death 

’ Acha^mcnes was satrap of Bgypt (supra, ch. 7). 

* Cercun were light boats of unusual length. 

* Sirom is probably the same name with Hiram. 

* Merbal seems to be the Carthaginian Maliurbal. 

* Supra, V. 104. 

*Histiaus was king of Termera (supra, v. ,^7). 

’ The special notice taken of Artemtsia is undoubtedly due in part to her 
having been queen of Halicarnassus, the native place of the historian. 
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of her husband; and, though she had now a son grown up, yet 
her brave spirit and manly daring sent her fort I) to the war, 
when no need required her to adventure. Her name, as I said, 
was Artemisia, and she was the daughter of Lygdamis; by race 
she was on his side a Halicamassian, though by her mother a 
Oetan. She ruled over the Halicamassians, the men of Cos, of 
Nisyrus, and of Calydnu; and the five triremes which she 
iurnishecl to the Persians were, next to the Sidonian, the most 
tamous ships in the fleet. She likewise gave to Xerxes sounder 
counsel than any of his other allies. Now the cities over which 
1 liavc mentioned that she bore sway, wore one and all Dorian; 
for the Halicamassians were colonists from Troc^en,* while the 
remainder wore from Epiduurus.- 'I'hus much concerning the 
sea-force. 

100, N(iw when tl>o numl>eriiig and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself throughout 
tlio forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Accord¬ 
ingly he traversed the ranks sealed in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiries, while his scribes 
wrote down the answers; till at last he had passed from end to 
end of the whole land army, both the liorsomen and likewise the 
foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian galley, 
and, seated l)encaih a gulden awning, sailed along the prows ol 
ail his ve.sscl.s (the vessels having now Ixren hauled down and 
launched into the sea), while he made iiujuirics «igain, as he had 
done when lie reviewed the laml-force, and caused the answers 
to be recorded by his scrilics. Tlic captains took their ships to 
the distance of about four hundred feet from the shore, and there 
Jay to, with their vessels in a single row, the prows facing the 
land, and with the fighting-men ujKin the decks accoutred as if 
for war, while the king sailed along in the open space between 
the ships and the shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 

loj. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, who 
liad accompanied liim in his march upon Greece, and bespake 
liim thus:— 

‘‘ Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee certain 
things whk^i I w'ish to know'. Thou art a Greek, and, as I hear 
from the other Greeks wdlh tvhom I converse, no less than from 

’ Trccteu was situated on the ea^tcni coast ot the Pcloponncse. 

* Epidaurus was situated on the same coast with lYccien. but higher up, 
arid dose upon the sea'Shorc. 
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thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is not the 
meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, what 
thinkest thou? Will the Greeks lift a hand against us? Mine 
own judgment is, that even if all the Greeks and all the bar- 
barians of the West were gathered together in one place, they 
would not be able to abide my onset, not being really of one 
mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest hereon.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned; and the other replied in his turn,— 

' 0 king! is it thy will that I give thee a true answer, or dost 
thou wish for a pleasant one? 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he would not on tlmt account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore, 

X02. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows:— 

” 0 king! since thou hiddest me at all risks speak the truth, 
and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to thee, 
thus I answer, Want has at ull times been a fellow-dweller 
with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom we have 
gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid enables us to 
drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks 
who dwell in any Ivorian land; but what I am about to say does 
not concern all, hut only the Lacedaemonians. First then, come 
what may, they will never accept thy terms, which would reduce 
Greece to slavery; and further, they are sure to join battle with 
thee, though all the rest of the Greeks .should submit to thy will. 
As for their numbers, do not a^k how many they are, that their 
resistance should be a possible thing; for if a thousand of them 
should take the field, they will meet Ihcc in battle, and so will 
any number, be it less than this, or l>e it more.” 

103, When Xerxes heard tliis answer of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered,— 

What wild words, Demaratus! A thousand men join battle 
with sucli an army as this! Come then, wilt thou--who wert 
once, as thou sayest, their king—to fight this very day 
witli ten men? I trow not. And yet, if all thy fellow-citizens 
be indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou oughtest, as their 
king, by thine own country’s asages,* to In* ready to fight with 
twice the number. If then each one of them a match for 
ten of my soldiers, I may well call upon thee to be a match for 

' Th(s allusioa is apparently to tbc double portion " wltureto tbe kiJig» 
were eutitM at bauciuets. 
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twenty. So wouldest thou assure the truth of what thou hast 
now said. If, however, you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so 
much, are of a truth men like those whom I have seen about 
my court, as thyself, Pemaratus, and the others with whom I 
am wont to converse,—if, I say, you are really men of this sort 
and size, how is the speech that thou hast uttered more than a 
mere empty boast? For, to go to the very verge of likelihood, 
—how could a thousand men, or ten thuusiind, or even fifty 
thousand, particularly if they were all alike free, and not under 
one lord,—how could such a force, I say, stand against an army 
like mine ? Let them be five thousand, and wc shall have more 
than a thousand men to each one of theirs.* If, indeed, like 
our troops, they Imd a single master, their fear of him might 
make tliem courageous beyond their natural bent; or they might 
be urged by lashes against an enemy which far outnumbered 
them,® But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will 
act differently. For mine own part, I believe, that if the 
Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it hard to stand 
their ground. We too have among us such men as those of 
whom thou spakest—not many indeed, but still we possess a 
few. For instance, some of my body-guard would be willing to 
engage singly w’ith three Greeks. But this thou didst not know; 
and therefore it was thou talkcdst so foolishly.’* 

104. Demaratus answered him,—“i knew, 0 king! at the 
outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech would displease 
thine cars. But as thou didst require me to answer thee with 
all possible trulhfulne.ss, I informed thcc what the Spartans will 
do. And in this I spake not from any love that I bear them— 
for none knows bettor than thou what my love towards them is 
likely to be at the present time, when they liave robbed me of 
my rank and my ancestral honours, and made me a homeless 
exile, whom thy father did receive, bestowing on me both shelter 
and sustenance. What likelihood is there that a man of under¬ 
standing should be unthankful for kindness shown him, and not 
cherish it in Ids heart? For mine own self, I pretend not to 
cope with ten men, nor with two,—nay, had 1 the choice, 1 would 
rather not fight even with one. But, if need appeared, or if 
there were any great cause urging me on, I would contend with 

^ Sec below, ch. 186, where the entire Persian host is reckoned to exceed 
five imlhous of men \ 

• Supra, vi. 70. 
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right good will against one of those persons who boast themselves 
a match for any three Greeks. So likewise the Lacedemonians, 
wlien they fight singly, arc as good men as any in the world, 
and when they fight in a body, are the bravest of all. For 
though they be freemen, they are not in all respects free; Law is 
the master whom they own; and this master they fear more than 
thy subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do; and 
his commandment is always the same: it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and requires them to 
stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If in these words, 0 
king! I seem to thee to s])cak foolishly, I am content from tliis 
time forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now spoken 
unless compelled by thee. Certes, I pray tliat all may turn out 
according to thy wishes.'* 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus; and Xerxes was not 
angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him away 
with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his army, 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by iht king 
as a special favour, because he excelled all the other governors 
that had been appointed cither by Xerxes or by Darius. In 
like manner, Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to 
the descendants of Mascames. Persian governors had been 
established in Thrace and about the Hellespont before the 
march of Xerxes began; but these persons, after the expedition 
was over, were all driven from their towns by the Greeks, except 
the governor of Doriscus; no one succeeded in driving out Mas¬ 
cames, though many made the attempt. For this reason the 
gifts are sent him every year by the king who reigns over the 
Persians. 

107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one wlio, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
himself a brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of Eton. 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough; and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he very specially 
honoured. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation; for when he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, and it was open to him to 
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retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played the coward 
to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, he held 
out to the last extremity. When all the food in the fortress 
was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his children, his 
wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, and cast them all 
into the flames. Then, collecting whatever gold and silver there 
was in the place, he flung it from the walls into the Strymon; 
and, when that was done, to crown all, he himself leaped into 
the fire. For this action Boges i$ with reason praised by the 
Persians even at the present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
{as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the conquests of Megabazus, ami, more lately, of Mar- 
donius.^ And first, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 
Samothracian fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
as one goes toward the west, 'flie next city is Strym^, which 
belongs to Thasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river Lissus, which did not suffice to furnish water for the 
army, but was drunk up and failed. 'Plus region was formerly 
called Gallaicu; now it bears the name of Briantica; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Ciconion.* 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lis.sus, Xerxes 
passed the Grecian cities of Maroneiu, Dica^a, and Ahdcra, 
and likewise the famous lakes which arc in their neighbourhood, 
1 -ake Ismaris between Maroncia and Strymi, and liike Bistonis 
near Dicica, which receives tlie waters of two rivers, the Travus 
and the C'ompsatus. Near Abdcra there was no famous lakti 
for him to pass; but he crossed the river Nestus, which there 
reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his way, he passed 
by several continental cities, one of them possessing a lake 
nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, full of fish, and very salt, of 
which the sump ter-beasts only drank, and which they drained 
<lry. The name of tliis city was Pistyrus. All these towns, 
which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, Xerxes kept upon 
his left hand as he passed along. 

110. The following are the Thracian tribes through whose 
country he marched: the Picti, the Ciconians, the Bistonians, 

‘ Supra, V. a-xS; vi. 44, 45. ^ See above, ch. 59. 
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the Sapteans, the Dersaans, the Edonians, and the Satrae. 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the king^s 
fleet; while others lived in the more inland parts, and of these 
all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the Satrae, were 
forced to serve on foot. 

111. The Satrae, so far as our knowledge goes, have never yet 
been brought under by any one, but continue to this day a free 
and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians. They 
dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of different 
trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in fight. They 
are the Thracians who have an oracle of llacchus in their country, 
which is situated upon their highest mountain-range. ‘Vhc 
Bessi, u Satrian race, deliver the oracles; but the prophet, as 
at Delphi, is a woman; and her answers are not harder to read. 

112. When Xerxes had passed through the region mentioned 
above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, one of which is 
called Phagres, and another Pergamus.^ Here his line of march 
lay close by the walls, with the long high range of Pangajum ^ 
upon his right, a tract in which there are mines both of gold and 
silver, some worked by the Picrians and Odomantians, but tlie 
greater part by the Satra*. 

113. Xerxes then marched through the country of the Pao- 
nian tribes—tlie Doberians and the Picopla*—which lay to the 
north of Pang<eum, aud, advancing westward, reached the river 
Strymon and the city Eion, whereof Boges, of whom I spoke a 
short time ago,® and who was then still alive, was governor. The 
tract of land lying about Mount Pangaxum, is called Phyllis; on 
the west it reaches to the river Angites, which flows into the 
Strymon, and on the south to the Strymon itself, where at this 
time the Magi were sacrificing white horses to make the stream 
favourable.^ 

114. After propitiating the stream by these and many other 
magical ceremonies, the Persians crossed the Strymon, by 
bridges made before their arrival, at a place called “ The Nine 
Ways,^^ ^ which was in the territory of the Edonians. And when 
they learnt that the name of the place wa.s “ The Nine Ways,’' 
they took nine of the youths of the land and as many of their 

^ Tbe original Pieria was the district between the Haliacmoii and the 
Peneus. 

* Vide supra, v. i6. * Supra, ch. 107. 

* IVhtte horses scorn to have been regarded as especially sacred (supra, 
ch. 40). 

* AHcrwards AmplupoUs. 
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maidens, and buried them alive on the spot. Burying alive is 
a Persian custom. I have heard that Amestris, the wife of 
XerxeSj in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian 
youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god 
who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth. 

115. From the Strymon the army, proceeding westward, came 
to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian town of 
Argilus. This shore, and the whole tract above it, is called 
Bisaltia.* Passing this, and keeping on the left hand the Gulf 
of Posideiuro, Xerxes crossed the Sylcan plain,^ as it is called, 
and passing by Stagirus,^ a Greek city, came to Acanthus. 
The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those who dwelt about 
Mount Pangseum, were forced to join the armament, like those 
others of whom 1 spoke l>eforc; the dwellers along the coast 
being made to serve in the fleet, while those who lived more 
inland had to follow with the land forces. The road which the 
army of Xerxes took remains to this day untouched: the 
Thracians neither plough nor sow it, but hold it in great honour. 

116. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done abovit the cutting, took them into the number of 
his sworn friends, sent them as a present a Median dress,^ and 
besides commended them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Artach^es, who 
presided c»vct the canal,^ a man in high repute with Xerxes, and 
by birth an Achremenid, who was moreover the tallest of all the 
Persians, being only four fingers short of hvc cubits, royal 
measure,® and who had a stronger voice than any other man in 
the world, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly 
afflicted at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and buried 
him with all magnificence; while the whole army helped to 
raise a mound over his grave. The Acanthians, in obedience 
to an oracle, offer sacrifice to this Artachases as a hero, invoking 
him in their prayers by name. But King Xerxes sorrowed 
greatly over his death. 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to enter¬ 
tain Xerxes, were brought thereby to the very extremity of 

’ The Bisaltec w ere a brave and powerful Thracian people. 

’ By the Syleon plnm> which no other writer mentions is to be under* 
stood the fiat tract, about anulc in midth. near the mouth of the river wbicii 
drams the lake of Boibe 

• Now Stavros, 

* Supra, ch. ai. 


^ Compare iii. 84. 

*Tbat is, about 8 feet a inches. 
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distress^ insomuch that some of them were forced even to forsake 
house and home. When the Thasians received and feasted the 
hostj on account of their possessions upon the mainland, Anti- 
pater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and 
the man to whom the business was assigned, proved that the cost 
of the meal was four hundred talents of silver.^ 

iig. And estimates almost to the same amount were made 
by the superintendents in other cities. For the entertainment, 
which had been ordered long beforehand and was reckoned to 
be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, such as I will 
now describe. No sooner did the heralds who brought the 
orders * give their message, than in every city the inhabitants 
made a division of their stores of com, and proceeded to gnnd 
flour of wheat and of barley for many months together. Besides 
this, they purchased the best cattle that they could find, and 
fattened them; and fed poultry and water-fowl in ponds and 
buildings, to be in readiness for the army; while they likewise 
prepared gold and silver vases and drinking-cups, and whatso¬ 
ever else is needed for the service of thc tabic. These last pre¬ 
parations wen^ made for the king only, and those wao sat at 
meat with him; for thc rest of the army nothing was made 
ready beyond the food for which orders hud been given. On the 
arrival of thc Persians, a tent ready pitched for the purpose 
received Xerxes, who took his rest Ihcixin, while the soldiers 
remained under the open heaven • When the dinner hour 
came, great was thc toil of Uioso who entertained the army; 
while the guests ate their fill, and then, after passing thc night 
at the place, lore down the royal tent next morning, and seizing 
its contents, carried them all off, leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacrcon of Alxlera wittily 
recommended his countrymen “ to go to the temples in a body, 
men and women alike, and there take their station as suppliants, 
and beseech the gods tliat they would in future always spare 
them one-half of the woes whicJi might threaten tlieir peace— 
thanking them at the same time very warmly for their past 
goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be content wilh one 
meal in the day.’’ For had the order been to provide breakfast 
for the king as well as dinner, the Abderites must either have 
fled before Xerxes came, or, if they awaited his coming, have 
been brought to absolute ruin. As it was, the nations, though 

^ Nearly £100.000 of our money. 

* Supra, $a. < 
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suffering heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the direc¬ 
tions that had been gi^'en. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma, 
on the Theimaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he understood, his shortest road. 
Previously, his order of march had been the following;—from 
Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had proceeded in three 
bodies, one of which look the way along the sea-shore in com¬ 
pany with the fleet, and was commjmded by Mardonius and 
Masisu s, while another pursued jm inland track under Tritan- 
ta:chtnes and Gergis; the third, with which w'as Xerxes himself, 
mardnng midway between the other two, and having for its 
leaders Smerdomenes and Megubyzus.' 

122. 'flic fleet, therefore, after leaving the king, sailed through 
the channel which ha<l been cut for it by Mount Athos, and came 
into the bay whereon lie the cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singus, aiad 
Sarta; from all which it n'cei\'cd amtingents. Thence it stood 
on for the Thermaic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus, the 
promontory of the Torona^ans, passed the Grecian cities Tor6n6, 
Galepsus, &rmyla, Mecybema, and Olynthus, receiving from 
each a number <»f ships and men. This region is called Sithonia.* 

i2^V From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a short 
course to Cape Canastrxum,^ which is the point of the peninsula 
of Pallene ^at runs out furthest into the sea,^ and gatliered 
fresh supplies of ships and men from Potida'a, Aphytis, Neapolis, 
iEga, Therambus, Scione, Mcnde, and Sane.® These are the 
cities of the tract called anciently Phlegra, but now Pall£n6.® 
Hence they again followed the coast, still advancing towards 
the place appointed by the king, and had accessions from all 
tlie cities that lie near Pallene, and border on the Thcnnaic 
Gulf, whereof the names are Lipaxus, Combreia, Lisse, Gigonus, 
Campsa, Smila, and if'.nea. The tract where these towns lie 

' Sec above, ch. 82. 

^ The Sithoman^i ware probably an ancient Thracian people. 

* It IS plain from this that only a portion oX the ships made the circuit 
of the bay in order to collect ships and men. The main body of the fleet 
sailed across the moutb of the bay. 

* This dcbcription sufficiently identifies the Canastra?ac promontory with 
the m(*dem Cape J^aiiUn. 

* The situation and origin of Potidjea are well known from Thucydides 
i. 56*65). 

* PallPn^ W'as the name ot the peninsula extending from Potidsa to Cape 
Canastramm. 
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still retains its old name of Crossaea.^ After passing ^nea, the 
city which I last named, the fleet found itself arrived in the 
Thermaic Gulf, off the land of Mygdonia. And so at length 
they reached Therma, the appointed place, and came likewise 
to Sindus and Chalestra upon the river Axius, which separates 
Bottiaea from Mygdonia. Bottisea has a sevnty sea-board, 
winch is occupied by the two cities Ichnx and Pella * 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Therma. and 
the towns that lay between, waiting the king’s coming. Xerxes 
meanwhile with his land force ® left Acanthus, and started for 
Therma, taking his way across the land. This road led him 
through Pxonia and Crestonia to the river Eclicidorus,^ which 
rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows through Mygdonia, 
and reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the provisions 
of the army were sot upon by lions, which left their lairs and 
came down by night, but spared the men and the sumptcr-bcasts, 
while they made the camels their prey. I marvel what may 
have been the cause which compelled the lions to leave the 
other animals unUmched and attack the camels, when they had 
nuver seen that beast before, nor had any experience of it. 

126. Tiial whole region is full of lions, and wild hulls.® with 
gigantic horns which, are brought into Greece. The lions are 
confined within the tract lying between the river Nestus (which 
flows through .\bdcn;) on the one side, and the Achelous (which 
waters Acarnania) on the other* No one ever secs a lion in 
the fore part of Europe east of the Nest us, nor thmugh the 
entire continent west of the Achcloiis; but in the space l>etwecn 
these bnimds lions are found.’ 

' Nov called Kulamarid. 

* PcUa (which became under Philip thn capital of Macodonia) was not 
upon the coast, as we should j^nthcr from this pas.<agc, but above twenty 
miles from the sea. ou the borders of n lake. 

^Tlie bulk of the land ftn-ce would iifuloubtedly have knpt the direct 
road Ihrouffh ApoUoiiia w]>ich St. l*aul followed {Acts xvii. i): while Xerxes 
with his immediate attendants visited Acanthus, to see the canal, and then 
rejomed the main army by a mountain'path which feU into the mam road 
beyond ApoUoaia. 

* The Echeidorus is und^mbtcdly the Galhko, which flows from the raii^e 
of Karadagh (C«rcin6), and running nearly due south, empties itself mto 
the Gulf ol Saioniitt. 

* The boixasus has been thought to be Uie modern auroch ; but Sir G. C. 
Lewis regards it as " a species of wild ox, crignate. but not Identical with 
the auroch.*’ 

* Vide supra, ii. lo. 

^ Aristotle, a native of this district, makes the same sutement as Hero* 
dotus; and the elder Pliny follows him. 
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127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Therma in 
Mygcionia, and stretcliing out as far as the rivers Lydias and 
Haliacmon, two streams which, mingling their waters in one, 
form the boundary between Bottisea and Macedonia. Such 
was the extent of country tlirough which the barbarians en¬ 
camped. The rivers here mentioned were all of them sufRcient 
to supply the troops, except the Echeidorus, which was drunk 
dry. 

128. From Therma Xerxes liehcld the Thessalian mountains, 
Olympus and Ossa,^ which arc of a wonderful height. Here, 
learning that theit^ lay between tl\csc mountains a narrow 
gorge ^ through which the river Peneus ran, and where there was 
a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he formed the wish 
to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth of the river. His 
design was to lead hi.s army by the upper road through the 
country of the inland Macedonians, ixnd so to enter Pcrrhjcbia, 
and come down by the city of Gonnus;^ for he was told that 
that way was the most secure. No sooner therefore had he 
formed this wish than he acted accordingly. Embarking, as 
was his wont on all such ocmions, aboard a Sidonian vessel,^ he 
gave the signal to the rest oi the fleet to gel under weigh, and 
quitting his land army, set sail and proceeded to the Peneus. 
Here the view of the mouth caused him to womlcr greatly; and 
.sending for hfs guides, hr asked them whether it w'vre possible 
to turn the course of the stream, and make it reach the sea at 
any other point. 

I2g. Now then* is a tradition that Thessaly w'as in ancient 
times a lake, sliul in on everj' side by liugc hills. Ossa and 
Pelion—ranges which join at the foot do in fact inclose it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north 

* In c!oar wealhfr Olrmpus and Ossa are in full view from Tliemia 
{Saloniki), thouj^h the Jaitcr is more than .seventy miles distant. 

*This description of the pass ol Tempfe (vide infra, ch. 173). though 
brief, h rcmaxkahly accurate. 

•*’ Cjc'Txniis was at the western extremity oi the pass of Tempo, near the 
modem Daeli 

* Supra, ch. 100. 

* Mount Peliuiu (the modem lies south-east of Ossa at a 

distance oi about 40 The bases of the two mmiatains nevertheless 

join, as Henniotus states. The height of Pelium is estimated at 5300 feet. 
It is richly clothed with wood, nearly to the summit. 

* Tne name Olympus is bure appli^ to the entire range. 
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Pindus upon the west,*^ and Othrys towards the south * The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin, is 
called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it; but five 
of them are of more note than the rest, namely, the Peneus, the 
Apidanus, the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the Pamisus. 'Hiese 
streams flow down from the mountains which surround Thessaly, 
and, meeting in the plain, mingle their waters together, and dis¬ 
charge themselves into the sea by a single outlet, which is a 
gorge of extreme narrowness. After the junction all the other 
names disappear, and the river is known as the Peneus. It is 
said that of old the goi^c which allows the waters an outlet did 
not exist; accordingly the rivers, which were then, as well as 
the Lake BcebeLs,^ without names, but flowed with as much 
water as at present, made Thessaly a sea. The Tliessalians tell 
us that the gorge through which the water escapes was caused 
by Neptune; and this is likely enough; at least any man who 
believes that Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so 
produced are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, 
that Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the 
hills had been tom asunder by an earthquake.^ 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by whicli the waters could reach the sea, they, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of their country, 
made answer— 

“ 0 king! there is no other passage by which this stream can 
empty itself into the sea save that whicli thine eye beholds. 
For Thessaly is girt about with a circlet of hills.” 

Xerxes is said to l^avc observed upon this— 

Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time and consult for their own 
safety. For, to pass by otliers matters, they mast have felt that 
they lived in a country which may easily be brought under and 
subdued. Nothing more is needed than to turn the river upon 
their lands by an embankment which should fill up the gorge 
and force the stream from its present channel, and lo! all 

^ Mount Pindus, the back-bone of Greece, runs in a direction nearly due 
north and south. 

* Othrys, now Mount l^ako, is situated due south of Ossa, and south*west 
of Pelion. I ts heigh t is es timated at 5670 feet. 

* Lake Bceb^is, so called from a soi^ town Besbe, at Us eastern eKtremity, 
IS the modem lake of Karla, a piece of water which has no outlet to the sea. 

* Modem science will scarcely quarrel with this description of Thessaly, 
which shows Herodotus to have had the eye oC a physical geographer and 
the imagination of a geologist. 
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Thessaly, except the mountains, would at once be laid under 
water/’ 

'rhe king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas, who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people.' So 
Xerxes, when he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma. 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Picria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army w^as employed in cutting 
down the woods on the Macedonian mountain-range to give his 
forces free passiige into Pcrrh;ebia. At this time the heralds 
who had been sent into Greece to require earth for the king 
returned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, others with 
earth and w'ater. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth and water 
were brought, were the 1 'hossaJians, Dolopians,^ Knianians ® 
PerrhflDbians, Locrians, Magnetians, Malians, Achaeans of Phthi- 
otis,^ Thebans, and liteotians generally, except tho.se of Plataea 
and Thespia*. 'Fhese are the nations against whom the Greeks 
tliat had taken up arms to resist the l>arbarians swore the oath, 
which ran thus—“ From all those of Greek blood who delivered 
them.sclves up to the Persians without necessity, when their 
affairs were in good condition, we will take a tithe of their 
goods, and give it to the god at Hclphi/' So ran the words of 
the Greek oath. 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I will now 
relate. When Darius some time before sent messengers for the 
same purpose/ they were thrown, at Athens, into the pit of 
punishment,® at Sparta into a well, and bidden to take there¬ 
from earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their king. 
On this account Xerxes did not .send to ask them. \Vhat 
calamity came upon the Athenians to punish them for their 
treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it weie the laying 

* Tljis was oot tbe cane. 

* Tlie Dolopes inhabited the mountrjn tract at the base of Pindiis, 

‘The Eniaties occupied the upper \'alley of the Spcrcheius. 

* The MaKnctian ', Aebsans, and Mahans, were the inhabitants of the 
coast tract between Thessaly and Locris. 

‘ Supra, vi. 48, 

‘The baratbrunii or '*pit of punishment'* at Athens, was a deep hole 
like a well into which criminals were precipitated. 
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waste of their city and territory; but that I believe was not on 
account of this crime. 

134, On the Lacedasmonians, however, the wrath of 'J'althy- 
bius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence. Talthybius has 
a temple at Sparta; and his descendants, who are called Talthy- 
biadaj, still live there, and have the privilege of Iwing tl^e only 
persons who discliarge the office of heraJd. When therefore the 
Spartans had done the deed of which we speak, the victims at 
their sacrifices failed to give good tokens; and this failure lasted 
for a very long time. Then the Spartans were troubled; and, 
regarding what had befallen them as a grievous calamity, they 
held frequent assemblies of the people, and made proclamation 
through the town, ** Was any 1 -accdrcmonian willing to give his 
life for Sparta? Upon this two Spirlans, Sperthias, the son 
of Ancristus, and Bulls, the son of Nicolaus, both men of noble 
birth, and among the wealthiest in the place, came forward and 
freely offered themselves as an atonement to Xerxes for the 
heralds of Darius slain at Sparta. So the Sparlans sent them 
away to the Medcs to imdcigo death. 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hcreliy displayed 
alone worthy of wonder; but so likewise are tlie following 
speeches which were made by them. On their road to Susa 
they presented themselves before Tlydarnes.^ This Hydarnes 
was a Persian by birth, and had the command of all the nations 
that dwelt along the sea-coast of -\sia. He accordingly showed 
them liospitality, and invited them to a baiHjuet, where, as they 
feasted, he said fo them:— 

Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be friends 
with the king? Ye have but to look at me and my lortune to 
see that the king knows M'ell how to honour merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your su)>missj(>n to him, 
would receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you men of 
merit, some government in Greece.” 

“ Hydarnes,” they an.swered, thou art a one-sided coun¬ 
sellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter; l>ul the other 
half is beyond thy knowledge. A slave’s life thou understandest; 
but, never having tasted lilierty, thou canst not tell whether it 
be sweet or qo. Ah! hadst thou known what freedom is, thou 
wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not with the spear only, but* 
with the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Hydarnes. 

^ This Hydarnes seems to be the perwn alluded to in Bonk >1. ch. 133. 
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136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
king's presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down and 
do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel them, 
they refused, and said they would never do any such thing, even 
were their heads thrust down to the ground; for it was not their 
custom to worship men, and tJjey hud not come to Persia for 
that purpose. So they fought off the ceremony; and having 
done so, addressed the king in words much like the follow¬ 
ing:— 

‘‘0 king of tlie Medes! the l^acedxtnonians have sent us 
hither, in the place of those heralds of tliinc who were slain in 
Spor^ta, to make atonement to thee on their account." 

Tlien Xerxes answered with true groatness of soul that he 
would not act like the Lacedaemonians, who, by killing the 
heralds, had broken the laws which all men hold in common. 
As he bad blamed such conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wj.sh, hy putting 
the two men to death, to free the i^cede'emonians from the 
stain of their former outrage." 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
anger of 'iaithybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthias and Bulls returned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Lacedaemonians them¬ 
selves declare, during the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians. 

In my judgment tills was a case wherein the hand of 
Heaven was most plainly manifest. That the wrath of Tal- 
thybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, and not slacked 
till it had full vent, so much justice required; but that it 
should have rome upon the sons of the very men who were 
sent up to the Persian king on its account—upon Nicolaus, the 
son of Bulls, and Aneristus, the son of Sperthias (the same who 
carried off fishermen from Tiryns, when cruising in a well- 
manned merchant-ship),—this does seem to me to be plainly a 
supernatural circumstance. Yet certain it is that these two 
men, having been sent to Asia as ambassadors by the Lace- 
deemonians, were betrayed by Sitalces, the son of Teres, king 
of Thrace, and Nymphodonis, the son of Pythes^ a native of 
^Abdera, and being m^e prisoners at Bisanthe, upon the Helles¬ 
pont, were conveyed to Attica, and there put to death by the 
Athenians, at the same time as Aristcas, the son of Adeimantus/ 

’ Concerning AdeimaDtus, see below, viiL 59, 61. 94. 
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the Corinthian. All this happened, however, very many years 
after the expedition of Xerxes.^ 

138. To return, however, to my main subject,—the expedi¬ 
tion of the Persian king, though it was in name directed against 
Athens, tlireatened really the whole of (Jrcece. And of this the 
Greeks were aware some time before; but they did not all view 
the matter in the same light. Some of them had given the 
Persian earth and water, and were Ixjld on this account, deeming 
themselves thereby secured against suffering hurt from the 
barbarian army; while others, who had refused compliance, were 
thrown into extreme alarm. For wliereas thev considered all 
the ships in Greece too few to engage thc enemy, it was plain 
that the greater number of states would take no part in the 
war, but warmly favoured the Modes. 

139. And here I feel conslrained to deliver an opinion, which 
most men, I know, will misliko, but which, its it seems to me to 
be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the Athenians, 
from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their country, or 
had they without quitting it submitted to thc power of Xerxes, 
there would certainly ha\'e l)een no attempt to resist the Per¬ 
sians by sea; in which case thc course of events by land would 
liave been the following. Tliough thc Peloponnesians might 
have carried ever so many breastworks across the Isthmus, yet 
their allies would have fallen off from the Laredjcmonians, not 
by voluntary desertion, but because town after town must have 
been taken by the fleet of the barbarians; and so thc Lacedae¬ 
monians would at last have stood alone, and, standing alone, 
would have displayed prodigies of viUoiir, and died nobly. 
Either they would have done thus, or else, Ix^fore it came to 
that extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace 
the cause of the Modes, they would have come to terms with 
King Xerxes;—and thus, either way Greece would have been 
brought under Persia. For I cannot understand of what pos¬ 
sible use the walls across the Isthmus could have been, if the 
king had had the mastery of the sea. If then a man should 
now say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, he 
would not exceed the truth. For they truly held the scales; 
and whichever side they espoused must have carried the day. 
They too it was who, when they had determined to maintain 
the freedom of Greece, roused up that portion of the Greek 

> The event took place in the year a.c. 450* nearly sixty years after the 
murder of the Persia envoys. 
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nation which had not pone over to the Mcdcs; and so, next to 
the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles 
which reached them from Delphi, and struck fear into their 
hearts, failed to persuade them to fly from Greece. They had 
the courage to remain faithful U) their land, and await the 
coming of the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the oracle, sent 
their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys completed 
the customary rites about the sacred pn^cinct, and taken their 
scats inside the sanctuary of the pod, when the Pythoness, 
Aristonici by name, thus prophesied— 

** Wretches why Mt ye hn**'? Fly, fly to the ends of creatiim, 

Quitting your homes, uiid the cra^is which y(»ur city crowns with her 
circlet. 

Nfiilber ibe head, nor the Ix^lv is firm m jl^ place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor Uj« hands; iior restclh ibc middle unirijurM. 

All—all ruined and lost Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 

Speeding along In a Syrisui chariot,’ bastes to destroy her 
So\ iUone shaft thou Miflcr; full many the Iowits he will level, 

Many tlie shrines of the gt»ds he will give to n fierv destructhm. 

Even now they stain! with dark sweat humbly dripping, 

Tremhhng and quaking for fear, and lo* from the nigh roofs trickleth 
Kbck hloud, sign prupheUe of hard distresses nnpcudiug. 

(let yc away from the temple; and hrsid <m the ilU that aw?iit yel 

141. When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest affliction: whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androbuhis, one of the men of most mark among the 
Dciphians, seeing how utterly cast clown they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, :u]vised them to lake an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanctuary again, consult the oracle as suppliants. 
The Athenians followed this advice, and going in once more, 
said —‘ 0 king! we pray thee reverence these boughs of suppli¬ 
cation which we bear in our liands, and deliver to us .something 
more comforting concerning our crountrj'. Else we will not 
leave thy sanctuary, but will stiiy here till wc die.” Upon 
this the prie.stess gave them a second answer, which w^as the 
following:— 

PuUas bas nut been able to suften the lor<l of Olympus, 

Tbou>ih she has often prayed liim, and ur^cd him with excellent counsel. 
Yet orice more f address thee m wttrds cidaiuiuU firmw. 

When the hiC shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops * 

Holds witUiQ it, and all which divmc* Citluxnm shelters, 

Then far-seeing Jove grauU thi'^ to the prayers of Athene; 

Safe shall the wooden wall continiu* fur thee and tby children. 

> That is. Assyrian. 

’By the limit of Cecrops ** the boundaries of Attica are intended. 
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Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 

Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shall destroy the ofispring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather ibe harvest.*’ 

142* This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one j so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 
it to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro¬ 
duced it before the people, and inquiry began to be made into 
its true meaning, many and various were the interpretations 
which men put on it; two, more especially, seemed to be directly 
opposed to one another. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would escape; for 
this was anciently defended by a palisade; and they supposed 
that barrier to be the ** wooden wall of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what Uie gr>d pointed at; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, whicli had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 
the “ wooden wall meant the fleet, were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle— 

“ Holy Salamis, tliou shall destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather tbe harvest.” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships; since the interpreters under* 
stood them to mean, that, if tiiey made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suffer a defeat off Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made 
his way into the first rank of citizens: his true name was Themis¬ 
tocles; but he was known more generally as the son of Neocles.* 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not 
explained the oracle altogether aright—“ for if,” he argued, “ the 
clause in question had really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have hten expressed so mildly; the phrase used would have 
been ‘ Luckless Salamis,’ rather th^ ‘ Holy Salamis,’ had those 
to whom the island belonged been about to perish in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Rightly taken, the response of the god threatened 
tbe enemy, much more than the Athenians/’ He therefore 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trust, When Themistocles had thus cleared the 

> The practice of addressing persons by their fathers* names was comin<m 
in Greece. 
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matter, the Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that 
i)l the interpreters. The advice of these last had been against 
engaging in a sea-fight; “ all the Athenians could do,” they 
said, “ was, without lifting a hand in their defence, to quit Attica, 
and make a settlement in some other country.”^ 

144, Themistoclcs had l>cforr this given a counsel which pre¬ 
vailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
money in their treasury, the pnHluoc of the mines at Laureium,* 
were about to bhare il among the full-grown citizens, who would 
have received ten drachmas apiece;* when Thcmistocles per¬ 
suaded them to furl>ear the distribution, and build with the 
money two hundreil ships, to help them in their war against the 
/Eginetans. U V'as the breaking out of the Kginetan war which 
was at this time the saving ol Greece; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced to Iktouk* u maritime power. The new ships 
were not used for the pur|)(w for which tlu‘y had been built, 
but became a help to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
they likewise set to work to l)uild more; while they determined, 
in a council which was hv\d after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice ot the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboaid their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give ImUIc to the liarbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the oracles which had l)een received by the Athenians. 

145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Grecian cause, 
having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pledges with each other, agreed that, l)e{ore 
any other step was taken, tlic feuds and cninitic.s which existed 
between the dificrent nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were: but om* was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the /Dginetans.** When this business was con¬ 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes hod reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take note of 

^ This plan api>i’ar^ to liavis hi'cu seriously cntcrt«uued 

• LaurcJum L.uinon was the name of the moutilaijuujs country im- 
iti^ately ahovo C.ipt* Colontui (Sumuin). The silver-jmnos, with which 
tlie whnlc tract had tK*cn wr»rk«l Irom lime inunfinorjal- 

"*11 the uumtMT ot citucns a I this timo was, according to the estimate 
already made, 30,000 (supra, v. 97), the entire sum whjrb they were about 
111 have glared anions them must have been fitly talents, or*rather more 
rliau j£i2.ooo. 

< Supra, V. 81. 89; VI. 87*93. TIic council appears to have assembled 
at tbc Isthmus {infra, rh. 172). 
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the king's affairs. At the same time they detennined to send 
ambassadors to the Argives^ and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Gelo, the son of Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Cor- 
cyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring aU to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangc'rs threatened all 
alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had Iwrcn agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, ana 
took note of the king's forces, but, being discovered, were 
examined by order of the generals who commanded the land 
army, and, having Ixjcn condemned to suffer death, were led out 
to execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 
disapproving the sentence of generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The mc.ssengcrs found the 
spies alive, and brought tliem before the king, who, when ho 
heard the purpose lor which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to tak<* them round the camp, and show them all the 
footmen and all the horse, letting them gaze at everything to 
their hearts' content; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For lliesc orders Xerxes gave afterwards the following 
reasons. Had the spies l>een j>ut to death," he said, “ the 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it; while he would 
have done them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On the other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, 
his power would become known: and !he Greeks,” he expected, 
“ would make surrender of their freedom l>efore he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be .saved all the trouble 
of an expedition.” ITiis reasoning wa.s like to that which he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles¬ 
pont from the Euxine,^ on their way to ^gina and the Pelo- 
ponnese. His attendants, hearing that they were the enemy's, 

^ The corn-erowinj; cf)UD tries upon the Black Sea. ia ancient as m modera 
times, supplied the coxzimcrdai oatioos with their chief article of lood; 
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were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signal. He, however, merely asked, “ Whither 
the ships were bound? and when they answered, “For thy 
foes, master, with corn on board/’—“ We too are bound thither/’ 
he rejoined, “ laden, among other things, with com. What harm 
is it, if they carry our provisions for us? ” 

So the spies, when ^ey had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148. The Greeks who had banded themselves together against 
the Persian king, after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
expected that the Greeks would come upon them for aid against 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god 
what it would be iK*st for them to do in the matter. They had 
lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Laccdccmonians under CIcomenes the son of Anaxam 
dridas;^ which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. 
When the Pythoness heard their question, she replied— 

'* Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals. 

Stt thou still, with thy laucc drawn inward, patiently watching; 

Warily guard thine head, and the bead will take care of the body.'* 

Ihis prophecy had been given them some time before the envoys 
came; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it was permitted 
tlicm to enter the council-house, and there deliver their message. 
And this answer was returned to their demands—“ Argos is 
ready to do as ye require, if the Lacedemonians will first make 
a truce for thirty years, and will further divide with Argos the 
leadership of the allied anny. Although in strict right the 
whole command should be hers,^ she will be content to have the 
leadership divided equally.” 

149. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, in 
spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 
with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying the 

* Wc have here an estimate of the Argive loss in the battle and massacre 
of which aa account was given above (see vi. yS-So). If, as is probable, 
the number of citizens was uot greater than at Sparta (about z0,000], 
the blow was certainly tremendous. 

* Argus never forgot her claim or relinquished her hopes of the hegemony. 
It induced her to stand aloof from great struggles-^from the Peloponnesiau 
us well as from tbis^in order to nurse her strength. 
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oracle; they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty years’ 
truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man’s estate. They 
reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, and it should be 
their lot to suffer a second calamity at the hands of the Persians, 
it was likely tliey would fall hopelessly under the power of 
Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive council the Lace- 
dfcinonian envoys made answer—They would bring before the 
people the question of concluding a truce. With regard to the 
leadership, they liad received orders what to say, and the reply 
was, that Sparta had two kings, Argos but one—it was not 
possible that cither of th<^ two Spartans should be stripped of 
his dignity—but tlicy did not opp<w the Argive king having 
one vote like each of them.” The Argives say, that they could 
not brook tliis arrogance on the part of Sparta, and rather than 
yield one jot to it, they preferred lo be under the rule of tlic 
barbarians. So they told the envoys to be gone, before sunset, 
from their territory, or they should he treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters hy 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, whi^'h is told 
generally through Cirecce, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows:— 

** Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks ffius lo you. We Per¬ 
sians deem that the Perses from whom \ve descend was the child 
of Perseus the son of Danae, and of Andromeda the daughter 
of Cepheus. Hereby it would seem that wc come of your stock 
and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make war upon 
those from whom we spring; nor cun it be right for you to 
fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your ptice is lo keep 
quiet and hold yourselves aloof. Only let matters proceed as 
1 wish, and there is no people whom T shall have in higher 
esteem than you.’’ 

This address, says tlic story, was highly valued by the Argivrs, 
who therefore at the first neither gave a promise lo the Greeks 
nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, howe^'■e^, when the 
Greeks called upon them to give their aid, they made the claim 
which has been mentioned, because they knew well that the 
Lacedcemonians would never yield it, and so they would have 
a pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees re¬ 
markably with what happened many years afterv'urds. Callias, 
the son of Hipponicus, and certain others with him, had gone 

n M 
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up to Susa, the dty of Memnon,^ as ambassadors of the Athe¬ 
nians, upon a business quite distinct from this. While they 
were there, it happened that the Argives likewise sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Susa, to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, “ if the 
friendship which they had formed with bis father still continued, 
or if he looked upon them as his enemies? ”—to which King 
Artaxerxes replied, “ Most certainly it continues; and there is 
no city which I njckon more my friend than Argos.*’ 

152. For my own part I cannot p^isitively say whether Xerxes 
did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether Argive am¬ 
bassadors at Susa did really put this question to Artaxerxes 
about the friendship between them and him; neither do 1 
deliver any opinion hereupon other than that of the Argives 
themselves. This, however, 1 know—that if every nation were 
to bring all its evil deeds to a given place, in order to make an 
exchange witli some other nation, when they had all looked 
carefully at their neighbours' faults, they would be truly glad 
to carry their own back ^in. So, after all, the conduct of 
the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than that of 
others. For myself, my duty is to report all that is said; but 
I am not obliged to believe it all alike—a remark which may be 
understood to apply to my whole History. Some even go so far 
as to say that the Argives first invited the Persians to invade 
Greece, because of their ill success in the war with Lacedaemon, 
since they prefen^.d anything to the smart of their actual 
sufferings. Thus much concerning the ArgKTS. 

153. Other ambasr>adors, among whom was Syagrus from 
Lacedaemon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, with instructions 
to confer with Gcln. 

The ana^stor of this Gcio, who first settled at Gela, was a 
native of the isle of Telus, which lies off Triopium.* When Grla 
was colonised by Antipliemus and the Lindians of Rhodes,* he 
likewise took part in the expedition. In course of time his 
descendants became tlie high-priests of the gods who dwell 
below—an office wliich they held continually, from the time 
that Telincs, one of Gelo’s ancestors, obtained it in the way 
which I will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, worsted in 

' Supra, ii, 106, and v. 53, sa. 

* Tcio$, still known by its old uaine. but mure commonly called Piseopit 
lies due south of the Tnopion promontory (near Cape Crio, supra, i. T74)« 
at the distance of about twenty miles. 

* Gelt, like nicest of the Sictlian towns, derived its name from the stream 
oil whose batiks it was built. 
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a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactorium, a town situated on 
the heights above Gela. Telincs reinstated these men, without 
any human help, solely by means of the sacred rites of these 
deities. From whom he received them, or how he himself ac¬ 
quired them, I cannot sayj but certain it is, that relying on 
their power he brought the exiles back. For this his reward 
was to be, the office of high-priest of those gods for himself and 
his seed for ever. It surprise.s me espcxially that such a feat 
sliould have been performed by Telines; for I have always looked 
upon acts of this nature as beyond the abilities of common men, 
and only to be achieved by such as are of a bold and manly 
spirit; whereas Telines is said by those who dwell about Sicily 
to have been a soft-hearted and womanish person. He however 
obtained this office in the manner atnive described. 

154. Afterwards* on the death of Cleander the son of Pan- 
tares,^ who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, after he 
had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Oleander’s 
brother, mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a de¬ 
scendant of the high-priest Telincs, served with many others— 
of whom iCnesidImus, son of Pataicus,^ was one—in the king’s 
bodyguard. Within a little time his merit caused him to be 
raised to the command of all the horse. For wlien Hippocrates 
laid siege to CalUpitlu ® and afterwards to Naxos,^ to <^ncle,® to 
Leontini,* and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities of the 
barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished himself al>ovc all 
the combatants. Of the various cities above named, there was 
none but Syracuse wliich was not reduced to slavery. The 
Syracusans were saved from this fate, after they had suffered 
defeat on the river Elorus, by the Corinthians and Corcyr^eans, 
who made peace between them and Hippocrates, on condition 
of their ceding Camarina^ to him; for that city anciently 
belonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 

^ CleanUcr was Ibe Rrsl tyrant. 

* ^nesiddmus was tbe father of Tberon, tyrant of A;;n^ontam not long 
afterwards. 

* CalUpolis was a Naxian settlement, and lay ai no great distance from 
Naxos. 

* Naxos, according to Thucydides (vi. 3)* the first of the Greek settle* 
ments m Sicily, was founded about the year o.c. 735. 

* Supra, vi. 23. 

‘ Leootinj was founded from Naxos, six years after the arrival of the 
Chalcideans in Sicily. 

* Camarina was founded from Syracuse about tbe year b.c. 599. 
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length as that of Clcander his brother, perished near the city 
Hybla, as he was warring with the native Sicilians^ then Gelo, 
pretending to espouse the cause of the two sons of Hippocrates, 
Eucleides and C Icandcr, defeated the citizens who were seeking 
to recover tluir freedom, and having so done, set aside the 
children, and himself touV the kingly power. After this piece 
of good fortune^ Gelo likewise became master of Syracuse, in 
the ft)lk;wing manner. Tlie Syraaisan landholdt^rs, as they wt‘r<‘ 
called, had been driven fnjm their city by the common people 
assisted by their own slaves, the Cyllyrians, and had fled to 
('asmena?. Gelo brought them l)ack to Syracuse, and so got 
possession of the town; for the piu^ple surrendered themselves, 
and gave up their city on his approach. 

156. Being now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared loss to gov<*rn 
Gela, which he ihcirforc entrusted to his brother Hiero, while 
he strengthened the defences of his new city, which indeed was 
now all in all to him. And Syracuse sprang up rapidly to power 
and became a flourishing place. For Gelo razed Camarina to 
the ground, and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, and 
made them citizens; he also brought thither more than half 
the citizens of Gela, and gave them the same rights as the 
Camarinsians. So likewise with the Megarians of Sicily—after 
besieging their town and forcing them to surrender, he took the 
rich men, who, having made Ihe war, looked now for nothing 
less than death at Lis hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, 
established them there as citizens; wliile tfie common p)€ople, 
who, as they had not taken any share in the struggle, felt 
secure that no harm would be done to them, he carried likewise 
to Syracuse, where he sold them uU us slaves to bo conveyed 
abroad. I le did tlie Lke aLs4> by the Eubceans of Sicily,^ making 
the same difference. His conduct towunis botli nations arose 
from his belief, tjmt a “ people ” was a most unpleasant com¬ 
panion. In this way Gelo became a great king. 

157. When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audience, tl^ey spoke as hdlows— 

“ H e have been sent hillier by H\r Lacedsemonians and 
Athenians, wdtli their respective allies, Ui ask thee to join us 
against tlie barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his in¬ 
vasion, and art aware that a Persian is about to tlirow a bridge 
over the Hcllrsponl, *and, bringing with him out of Asia all the 
forces of the Eiist, to carry war into Greece,—professing indeed 
^ Hubcea seems never to have recovered this blow. 
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that he only seeks to attack Athens, but really bent on bringing 
all the Greeks into subjection. Do thou therefore, we beseech 
thee, aid those who would maintain the freedom of Greece, and 
thyself assist to free her; since the power which thou wieldest is 
great, and thy portion in Greece, as lord of Sicily, is no small 
one. For if all Greece join together in one, there will be a 
mighty host collected, and we shall be a match for our assailants; 
but if some turn traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only 
a small part of the whole body remains sound, then there is 
reason to fear that all Greece may perish. For do not thou 
cherish a hope that the Persian, when he has conquered our 
country, will be content and not advance against thee. Rather 
take thy measures beforehand; and consider that thou defendest 
thyself when thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for 
the most part have prospeious issues.’’ 

158. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with 
vehemence— 

“ Greeks, ye have liad the hicc to come here with selfish 
words, and exhort mu to join in league with you agiinst the 
barbarian. V'et when I erewhilc asked you to join witli me in 
fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel broke out between 
mu and Carthage;* and when I earnestly besought you to 
revenge on tlie men f f Egesta their murder of Dorieus, the son 
of Anaxajidridas, promi.sing to assist you in sotting free the 
trading-places, from uhich you receive great profits and ailvan- 
tages, you neither came hither to give me succour, nor yet to 
revenge Dorieus; but, for any efforts on your part to hinder it, 
these countries might at this time have been entirely under the 
barbarians. Now, however, that matters have prospered and 
gone well with me, while the danger has shifted its ground and 
at prcbunt threatens yourselves, lo! you call Gelo to mind. 
But though ye slighted me thro, I will not imitate you now: 
I am ready lo give you aid, and to furnish as my contribution 
two hundred triremes, twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thou¬ 
sand cavalry, and an equal number of archers, slingers, and 
light horsemen, together with corn for the whole Grecian army 
so long as the war shall last. Tliese services, however, I promise 
on one condition—that yc appoint me chief captain and com¬ 
mander of the Grecian forces during the war with the barbarian. 
Unless yc agree to this, I will neither send succours, nor come 
myself.’’ 

^ No particulars are known of this war. 
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159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed— 

“ Surely a groan would burst from Pelops* son, Agamemnon, 
did he hear that her leadership was snatched from Sparta by 
Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of any 
such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief command; 
but if thou art minded to come to the aid of Greece, prepare to 
serve under Lacedaemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve under 
a leader?—tlien, prithee, withhold thy succours.’' 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his final 
offer:—‘‘Spartan stranger,” he said, “reproaches cast forth 
against a man are wont to provoke him to anger; but the 
insults which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not persuade 
me 10 outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely if you main¬ 
tain so stoutly your right to the command, it is reasonable that 
1 should be still more .Miff in maintaining mine, forasmuch as I 
am at the head of a far larger fleet and army, Since, however, 
the claim which I have put forward is so displeasing to you, I 
will yield, and be content with less. Take, if it please you, the 
command of the land-force, and } will l)e admiral of the fleet; 
or assume, if you prefer it, the command by sea, and 1 will be 
leader upon the land. Vnless you are satisfied with these terms, 
you must return home by yourselves, and lose this great 
alliance.” Such was the offer which Gelo made. 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the Spartan 
could answer, and thus addressed Gelo— 

“ King ot the Syracusans! Greece sent us here to thee to 
ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, however, 
dost not promise to send us any army at all, if thou art not 
made leader of the Greeks; and this command is what alone 
thou stickiest for. Now when thy request was to have the 
whole command, we were content to keep silence; for well we 
knew that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make answer 
for us both. But since, after failing in thy claim to lead the 
whole armament, thou ha.st now put forward a request to have 
the con inland uf the fleet, know that, even should the Spartan 
envoy consent to thi.s, we will not consent. The command by 
sea, if the Lacedaemonians do not wish for it, belongs to us. 
While they like to keep this command, we shall raise no dispute; 
but we will not yield our right to it in favour of any one else. 
Where would be the advantage of our having raised up a naval 
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force greater than that of any other Greek people, if never- 
theless we should suffer Syracusans to take the command awa)' 
from us?—from us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient 
nation in Greece, the only Greeks who have never changed 
their abode—the people who are said by the poet Homer to 
have sent to Troy the man best able of all the Greeks to array 
and marshal an army—so that wc may be allowed to boast 
somewhat.** 

162. Gelo replied—“ Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, no 
lack of commanders; but yc are likely to lack men to receive 
their orders. As ye are resolved to yield nothing and claim 
everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and say, 
that the spring of her year is lost to her.’* The meaning of this 
expression was the following: as the spring is manifestly the 
finest season of the year, so (he meant to say) were his troops 
the finest of the Greek army-^reece, therefore, deprived of his 
alliance, would be like a year with the spring taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without having any further 
dealings with Gclo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the barbarians, 
and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the Pelopon- 
nese, and there, though king of Sicily, serve under the Lacedae¬ 
monians, left off altogether to contemplate that course of action, 
and betook himself to quite a different plan. As soon as ever 
tidings reached him of the passage of the Hellespont by the 
Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under the command of 
Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of Cos, who was to go to 
Delphi, taking with him a large sum of money and a stock of 
friendly words: there he was to watch the war, and see what 
turn it would take: if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give 
Xerxes the treasure, and with it earth and water for the lands 
which Gelo ruled—^if the Greeks won the day, he was to convey 
the treasure back. 

. 164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Cos in a right good condition, and 
had of his own free will and without Uie approach of any danger, 
from pure love of justice, given up his power into the hands of 
the people at large, and departed to SicQy; where he assisted 
in ihe Samian seizure and settlement of Zancle,^ or Messana, as 
it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion Gelo chose him to 
send into Greece, because he was acquainted with the proofs of 

^ See above, vi. 23. 
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honesty which he had given. And now he added to his former 
honourable deeds an action which is not the least of his merits. 
With a vast sum entrusted to him and completely in his power, 
so that he might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, 
he did not touch it; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight 
and Xerxes fled away with his army, he i>rought the whole 
treasure back with him to Sicily. 

165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo, 
though he knew that he must serve under the Lacedaemonians, 
would nevertheless have come to the aid of the Greeks, had not 
it l>een for Terillus, the son of Crinippus, king of Himera; who, 
driven from his city by Thero, the son of Ainesidemus, king of 
Agrigentum,^ brought into Sicily at this very time an army of 
three hundred thousand men, Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans,'^ under the 
command of Ilamilcar the son of Hanno, king ^ of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Terillus prevailed upon Ilamilcar, partly as his sworn 
friend, but more through the zealous aid of Anaxiliiiis the son 
of Cretines, king of Rhegium;^ who, by giving his own sons to 
Hamilcar as hostages, induced him to make the expedition. 
Anaxilaiis herein served his own father-in-law; for he was 
married to a daughter of Terillus, by name Cydipp^. So, as 
Gelo could not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the 
sum of money to Dcipl)i. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero in 
Sicily over TTumilcar tlie Carthaginian, fell out upon the very 
day that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Satamis. Hamil¬ 
car, who was a Carthaginian on his father’s side only, but on 
his mother’s a Syracusan, and who had been raised by his merit 
to the tlironc of Cartilage, after the battle and the defeat, as I 
am informed, disappeared from sight: Gelo made the strictest 
search Jor him, but he could not be found anywhere, either 
dead or alive. 

167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their guide, 
give the following account of this matter:—Hamilcar, they say, 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, wJiich was from early dawn till evening, 

^ Aicriffeatuxn was founded from Gela. about b.c. 5H2. 

< This js the first mstance of tbe miied tueccenary arnues of Carthage, by 
which her conquests were ordinarily effected. 

’ That IS, Suffes. The Onwk writers always speak of the Sufictes as 

kings " 

♦ Supra, vi. 33. 
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remained in the campj sacrificing and seeking favourable 
omens, white he burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
victims which he offered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army; whereupon he cast 
himself headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar’s disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
maintain, in some other, certain it is that die Carthapinians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonics liave monuments 
erected to his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
all, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affams of Sicily. 

168. As for the Coreyricans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the same 
message as to Gelo,—their answers and actions wore llie follow¬ 
ing. With great readiness they jiromiscd to come and give 
their help to the Greeks; declaring that the ruin of Greece 
was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to see; 
for sliould she fall, they must the very next day sulmit to 
slavery; so that they were bound to assist her to th: very 
uttermost of their power.” But notwithstanding that they 
amswered so smoothly, yet when the lime cumc for the succours 
to be sent, they were of quite a different mind: ainl though 
they manned sixty shij»s, it wa.s long ere they pul to sea w'itli 
them; and when they had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
I^cedicmonian coast, about Pylos ^ and Txnurum,-— like Gelo, 
watching to sec what turn the war would take. For they 
despaired altogether of tlie Greek.s gaining the day, and ex¬ 
pected that the Persian would win a great battle, and then be 
masters of the whole of Greece, 'ilicy therefore acted as I have 
said, in order tliat they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words like these: “ 0 king! though the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
small size, and could have furnished a greater numlier of ships 
than any Greek state except .Athens, yet wc refused, since w'c 
would not fight against thee, nor do aught to ciiuse thee annoy¬ 
ance.” The CoreyFieans hoped that a speech like tiiis would 

^ Pylos, celebrated in poetry as the abode of Nestor (U. u. 591-602), and 
ia history as the scene of the first important defeat suffered by the Spartans 
(Tbucyd. iv. 32-40), was situated on the west coast ol the Peloponnese, 
near the site ^ the modern ffavarino, 

* Tsnarum was the ancient name of the promontory now called Cape 
Maiapan* 
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gain them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks; and it would have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country¬ 
men, whicJi they used when the time came. Reproached by 
them for sending no succours, they replied, “ that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not allow them to double Cape Malea, and this hindered 
them from reaching SaJamis—it was not from any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight.” In this way the Corcy- 
raans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks. 

169. Tht Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid from 
them came and made their request, acted as follows. They 
despatched messengers in the name of their state to Delphi, 
and asked the god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succour to Greece. “Fools!'’ replied the 
Pythoness, “do yc not still complain of the woes which the 
assisting of Mcnelaus cost you at the hands of angry Minos? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Camiciis, you helped them to 
avenge the currying off by a barbarian of a woman from Sparta! ” 
When this answer was brought from IVlphi to the Cretans, they 
thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or Sicily, 
as it is now called, in search of Dxdalus, and there perished by 
a violent death. After a while the Ootans, warned by some 
god or other, made a great expedition into Sicania, all except 
the Polichnites and the Pnesians, and besieged Camicus (which 
in my time Udonged to Agrigentum) by the space of five years. 
At last, however, failing in their efforts to take the place, and 
unable to carry on the siege any longer from the pressure of 
iiunger, they departed and went their way. Voyaging home¬ 
wards they had readied lapygia,^ when a furious storm arose 
and tlirew them upon the coast. All their vessels were broken 
in pieces; and so, as they saw' no means of returning to Crete, 
they founded the town of Hyria, where they took up their 
abode, changing their name from Cretans to Messapian lapygians, 
and at the same time becoming inhabitants of the mainland 
instead of islanders. From Hyria they afterwards founded 
those other towns which the I'arentines at a much later period 
endeavoured to take, but could not, being defeated signally. 

' }aipygia coincides geoeraliy with the Terra dt OSrenio of our maps, ex¬ 
tending, however. somewbftt further round the Gulf of TaratUo^ 
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Indeed so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks never happened at 
any other time, so far as my knowledge extends: nor was it 
only the Tarentines who suffered; but the men of Rhegium too, 
who had been forced to go to the aid of the Tarentines by 
Micythus the son of Chcrrus, lost here three thousand of their 
citizens; while the number of the Tarentines who fell was beyond 
all count. This Micythus had been a household slave of Anaxi- 
lauSj and was by him left in chaise of Rhegium: he is the same 
man who was afterwards forced to leave Rhegium, when he 
settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from which place he made his many 
offerings of statues to the shrine at Olympia. 

171. This account of the Rhegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which 1 was relating. To return—the 
Pnesians say that men of various nations now flocked to Crete, 
which was stript of its inhabitants; but none came in such 
numbers as the Grecians. Three generations after the death of 
Minos the Trojan war took place; and the Cretans were not 
the least distinguished among the helpers of Mcnclaus. But on 
this account, when they came back from Troy, famine anc' pesti¬ 
lence fell upon them, and destroyed l>oth the men and the cattle. 
Crete was a second time stript of its inhabitants, a remnant only 
being left; who form, together with fresh settlers, the third 

Cretan ” people by whom the island has been inhabited. 
These were the events of which the I^'thoness now reminded 
the men of Crete; and thereby she prevented them from giving 
the Greeks aid, though they wished to have gone to their 
assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace tlie cause of the Medes 
until they were forced to do s^j; for they gave plain proof that 
the intrigues of the Aleuads ^ were not at all to their liking. 
No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about to cross 
over into Europe than they despatched envoys to the Greeks 
who were met I0 consult together at the Isthmus, whither all 
the states which were well inclined (0 the Grecian cause had sent 
their delegates. These envoys on their ari ival thus addressed 
their countrymen:— 

“ Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pa.ss of Olympus; 
for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as well a.s the rest 
of Greece. We for our parts are quite ready lo take our share 
in this work; but you must likewise send us a strong force: 
otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall make terms 

^ Supra, cb. 6. Compare ch. 140, ad fin. 
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with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, exposed as we 
are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in your defence 
alone and unassisted. If however you do not choose to send us 
aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy; for there is no 
force so strong as inability. We shall therefore do our best 
to secure our own safety.^' 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a l>Ofly of foot 
to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of CJlympus; 
Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up the Euripus, 
and disembarking at Alus, on the coast of Acho^a, left the ships 
there, and marched by land into Tliessaly. Here they occupied 
the defile of 'J'empe; which leads from Ix»wer Macedonia into 
Thessaly along the course of the Pencus, having the range of 
Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon the other. In this 
place the Greek force that had been collected, amounting to 
about 10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched their camp; and here 
they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. The commanders 
were, on the part of the I>aceda*moniaas, Evrenetus, the son of 
Carenus, who had Ixjcn chosen out of the Polemarchs, but did 
not belong to the l»lood royal; and on the part of the Athenians, 
Themistocles, the son of Neocles. They did not however 
maintain their station f<»r more than a few days; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and 
coxinsellcd them to decamp fn)m Tempo, lelhng them that if 
they remained in the pass they would be trod<]('n under foot by 
the invading army, whose numbers they recounted, and likewise 
the multitude of their .ship.s. So when the envoys thus coun¬ 
selled them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Mace¬ 
donian who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In 
my opinion wliat chi ell y wrought on them was the fear that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,^ whereof they now heard, 
which led from Upper Macedonia* into Thessaly through tlie 
territory of the Perrhrebi, an<l by the town of Gonnus,—the pass 
by which soon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually made its 
entrance. The Greeks therefore went back to their ships and 
sailed away to the Isthmus. 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition into 
Tliessaly; they took place when the king was at Abydos, pre- 

^ Vide supra, ch. 12%. The pass intended is ptobabt>r that which crossed 
the ran^e by the town of Petra. 

^ By Upper Macedonia " Herodotus appears to mean the upper portion 
of Pieria. 
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paring to pass from Asia into Europe. The Thessalians, when 
iheir allies forsook them, no longer wavered, but warmly 
espoused the side of the Modes; and afterwards, in the course of 
tlie war, they were of the very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 
together concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 
where they should fix the war, and what places they should 
occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of 'I'hermopyla:; since it was narrower than the 
Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. Of the 
pathway, by which the Greeks who fell at Therroopyla: were 
intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their arrival at 
Thermopyl*, it was discovered to them by the Trachinians. 
This pass then it was determined that they should guard, in 
order to prevent the barbarians from penetrating into Greece 
through it; and at the same time it was resolved that the fleet 
should proceed to Artemisium, in the region of Histix-otis; ^ for, 
as those places are near to one another, it would be easy for the 
fleet and army to hold communication. ITie two places n ay be 
thus described. 

176. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace ■ contracts into a 
narrow channel, running between the isle of Sciathus and the 
mainland of Mi^nesia. WT^en this narrow strait is passed you 
come to the line of coast called Artemisium; which is a portion 
of Eubcea, and contains a temple of Artemis (Diana). As for 
the entrance into Greece by Trachis,® it is, at its narrowest 
point, about fifty feet wide. This h<iwcvcr is not the place 
where the passage is most contracted; f*ir it is still narrower a 
little above and a little below Tliermopylae. At Alpeni,* which is 
lower down than that place, it is only wide enough for a single 
carriage; and up above, at the river Plirenix, near the town 
called Anthela, it is the same. West of Thermopyhr rise.s a 
lofty and precipitous hill, impossible to climb, which runs up 
into the chain of (Eta; while to the east the road is shut in by 
the sea and by marshes. In this place arc the warm springs, 
which the natives call “The Cauldrons;” and almve them 

' The iiortberu tract of Eubopa was called Histia^otis. 

’ The norlhem portion of the Egean, extending from Magnesia to the 
Thracian Chersonese. 

' Tracbls was one of the chief cities of the Malians (infra, chs. 198, 199). 
It afterwards became Heraclca, on being colonised by the Lacedaimonians. 

* Infra, ch. 216. 
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stands an altar sacred to Hercules.^ A wall had once been 
carried across the opening; ® and in this there had of old times 
been a gateway. These works were made by the Phocians, 
through fear of the Thessalians, at the time when the latter 
came from Thesprotia to establish themselves in the land of 
i^olis, which they still occupy. As the Thessalians strove to 
reduce Phocis, the Phocians raised the wall to protect them¬ 
selves, and likewise turned the hot springs upon the pass, that 
so the ground might be broken up by watercourses, using thus 
all possible means to hinder the Thessalians from invading their 
country. The old wall had been built in very remote times; 
and the greater part of it had gone to decay through age. Now 
however the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the barbarian. At this point there is 
a village very nigh the road, Alpeni by name, from which the 
Greeks reckoned on getting com for their troops. 

177. Tiiese places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for 
their purpose. Weighing well all that was likely to happen, 
and considering that in this region the barbarians could make 
no use of their vast nurol^rs, tior of their cavalry, they resolved 
to await here the invader of Greece. And when news reached 
them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway they broke up 
from the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot to Thermopyl®, 
others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the two 
stations;® and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the god, 
and received for answer a command to “ pray to the winds; for 
the winds would do Greece good service.’' So when this 
answer was given them, forthwith the Delphians sent word of 
the prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and, 
cheering them thereby amid the fears which they entertained 
with respect to the barbarian, earned their everlasting gratitude. 
This done, they raised on altar to the winds at Thyia (where 
Thyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom the region takes 
its name, has a precinct), and worshipped them with sacrifices. 
And even to the present day the Delphians sacrifice to the 
winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma; and 

' The whole district was regarded as ennobled by the sufferings of Her¬ 
cules, and as sacred to him. 

^ Vide iofra, chs. 2 o 9 , 22 Z, sas. * Thermopylae and Artemisium. 
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ten of the swiftest sailing ships vantured to stretch acxoss direct 
for Sciathus, at which place Uiere were upon the look-out three 
vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of Trcezen,' another 
of Egina, and the third from Athens. These vesseb no sooner 
saw from a distance the barbarians approaching than they all 
hurriedly took to flight. 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Trce;!enian ship, 
which was commaned by Prexinus, fell into their hands. Here¬ 
upon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at-arms, and 
drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they sacrificed himj 
for they thought the man a good omen to their cause, seeing 
that he was at once so beautiful, and likewise the first captive 
they had made. Thc man who was slain in this way was called 
Leo; and it may be that the name he bore helped him to his 
fate in some measure. 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, .^dnides, gave 
the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, Pythes, 
thc son of Ischenous, distinguishing himself beyond all the 
others who fought on that day. After the ship was taken this 
man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting till he fell 
quite covered with wounds. I'he Persians who served as men- 
at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was not dead, but still 
breathed, and being very anxious to save hi.s life, since he had 
behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds with myrrh, and bound 
them up with bandages of cotton. Then, when they were 
returned to their own station, they displayed their prisoner 
admiringly to the whole hast, and hehjived towards him with 
much kindness; but all the rest of the ship’.s crew were treated 
merely as slaves. 

182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two of the 
vessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and mn aground at the mouth of the 
river Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the bark, but 
not of the men. For the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than they leapt out, and made their way through 
Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Greeks stationed at Artcmisiuni learnt what had 
happened by fire-signals * from Sciathus, so terrified were they, 
that, quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisium, and 

* Supra, cb. 99. 

* The employment of fire-sigaals amoof the Greeks was ve^ common, 
^schylus represents it as known to them at the time of the Trojan war. 
[Compare the opening of the AgamtmnoH of .l^scbylas.—E. H. D.J 
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leaving scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, 
they removed to Chalcis, intending to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians advanced as far as the sunken rock between Sciathus 
and Magnesia, which is called “ The Ant,” and there set up a 
stone pillar which they Iiad brought witli them for that purpose. 
After this, their course being now dear, the barbarians set sail 
with all their ships from Therma, eleven days from the time that 
the king quitted the town. 'Ihe rock, which lay directly in 
their course, had been made known to them by Pammon of 
Scyros.^ A day's voyage without a stop brought them to Sepias 
in Magnesia,® and to the strip of coast which lies between the 
town of (asthanaea and the promontory of Sepias. 

184. As far 05 this point then, and on land, as far as Ther* 
mopylx, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis¬ 
chance; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient com¬ 
plement of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came 
with the king from Asia—the contingents of the nations severally 
—amounting, if we allow to each ship a crew of two hundred 
men,® to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides 
native soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were either Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans; ^ which gives an addition of 36,210. To these 
two numbers I shall further add the crews of the penteconters; 
which may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before three 
thousand; and the men on board them accordingly would he 
240,000. This was the sea force brought by the king from 
Asia; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldier? was 1,700,000;® that of the horsemen 80,000; ’ 
to which must be added the Aiabs who rode on camels, and the 
Libyans who fought in cliariots, whom 1 reckon at 20,000. The 
whole number, therefore, of the land and sea forcts added 
together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the force brought 

^ Scyros, still called Skyro, lay ofi the east coast ot Eubcea, the dis' 
tance of about 2^ miles. 

^ i he distance IS calculated to be about 900 stades or 103 mi es. 

^ The crew of a Greek tnreme seems always to have been 200 vide infra, 
17). 

* Vide supra, ch. 96. 

* Supra, ch. 97. It appears from that passage that ia these 3000 vessels 
are included, besides penteconters, various other cruit of u much smaller 
sire 

* Supra, ch. 60. * See ch. S7. 
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from Asia, without mcludiag the camp followers^ or -teking any 
account of the ^vftion~sh^s and the men'Tvhom they hu on 
board. 

185. To- tiM amount thus readted we have stiil to-add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning which 1 can only speak 
from Conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands ofi the coast of Thrace, iumished to the fleet. one. 
hundred and t?irenty ships; the oews of whidi would amount 
to 34,000 men. Bradea these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, dte Paeonians, the Eordians, the Bottiseans, by the 
Qutlddean tribo, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Ik[ace-< 
donians, the Per^xbians, the Enianians, the Dolopians, the 
Magnesians, the Achsans, and by all the dwellers upon the 
Thradan sea-board; and ^e forces of these nations amounted, 

1 beheve, to three hundred thousand men. These, numbers, 
added to those of the force which came out of Asia, make the 
sum of the fighting men 3,641,610. 

186. Sneh then being the number of the fighting men; it is 
my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, together 
with, the crews of the com-barks, and of the other crait accom¬ 
panying thaaimy, made up an amount rather above than below 
that of the fitting men. However 1 wiU not reckoit them as 
either fewer or more, but take diem at an equal number. - We 
have dierefore to add to the sum already reached an exactly 
equal aidount. This will give 5,383,330 as the whole number 
of men brought by Xerxes, the son of Darius, as far as Sepias 
and Tbermopyhe.^ 

187. Such riwm was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 

As for the number of the women who ground the com, of the 

concubineS) and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 

of it; nor can die baggage-horses and other sumpter-beasts, nor 

the Indian hounds vdiich followed the army, be calculated,' by 

reason of their multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised that 

the water of die rivers was found too scant for the army in 

some instan^i rather it is a marvel to me how the provisions 

did not fail,.when the numbers were so great. For I find on 

calcuktioh diat if each man consumed no more than a chcenix 

of com a-day, diere must have been used d^y by the army 

110,340 medimni,* ond. this without counting what was eaten 

1 (These numben ere probably wholly fabuloua. Modem histwians 
(e.f. Bury) estimate the land ftvees at 300,000, and the number of the fleet 
at about 800 triren>ea.—E. H- B.} 

' The meditnnua about ta fallou English. 
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by the women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, and the 
hounds. Among all this multitude of man there was not one 
who, for beauty and stature, deserved more than Xerxes him¬ 
self to wield so vast a power. 

iS8. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the dty of Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. The ships of 
the first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 
swung at anchor further off. The beach extended but a very 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
row, eight deep. In this manner they passed tiie night. But 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea, 
and a violent storm, which fell up>on them with a strong gale 
from the east—a wind which the people in those parts call 
Hellespontias. Such of them as perceived the wind nsing, and 
were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest by 
dragging their ships up on the beach, and in this way saved 
both themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them 
near the place celled Tpni, or “ The Ovens,” at the foot 
of Pelion; others on the strand itself; others again about 
Capie Sepias; while a portion were dashed to pieces near the 
dries of Melibcea and Casthan«a. There was no resisting the 
tempest. 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas^ 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle which had reached 
them, ceitttSjanding tliem to “ seek help from their son-in-law.” 
For Bore£;' accorang to the tradition of the Greeks, took to 
;i^oman of Attica^ viz., Orithyia, the daughter of Erech- 
1^^! So the Athenians, as the tale goes, considering that 
this marriage ihade Boreas their son-in-law, and perceiving, 
while they lay ynth their ships at Chalcis of Eubcea,^ that the 
wind was rising, or, it may be, even before it freshened, offered 
sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Orithyia, entreating 
them to come to their aid and to destroy the sWps of the bar¬ 
barians, as they did once before off Mount Athos. Whether it 
was owing to this that Boreas fell with violence on the bar¬ 
barians at their anc^rage I cannot say; but the Athenians 
declare that they hadl^^ived aid from Boreas before, and that 
it was he who now caused all these disasters. They therefore, 

^ The niine Bora is siiU retained in the Adriaiio iot the N.B. wind. 

* Supra, ch. xSa. 
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on their return home, buUt a temple to this god on the bonks of 
the Ilissus. 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian in this storm at 
the lowest, say that four hundred of their ^ps were destroyed, 
that a countl^ multitude of men were slain, and a vast trea^re 
engulfed. Ameinocles, the son of CrStines, a Magnesian, who 
farmed land near Cape Sepias, found the wreck of these ve^ls 
a source of great gam to him; many were the gold and silver 
drinkinn-<cups, cast up long afterwards by the surf, 'which he 
gathered; while treasure-boxes too which had belonged to the 
Persians, and golden articles of all kinds and beyond count, came 
into his poNession. Ameinocles grew to be a man of great 
wealth in this way; but in other respects things did not go over 
well with him: he too, like other men, had tus own grief—the 
calamity of losing bis offspring. 

191. As for the number of tire provision craft and other mer¬ 
chant ships which perished, it was beyond count. Indeed, such 
was the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, fearing lest 
in their shattered condition the Thessalians should venture on 
an attack, raised a lofty barricade around their station out of 
the wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The storm lasted three 
days. At length the Magians, by offering victims to the Winds, 
and charming them wiA the help of conjurers, while at the 
same time they sacrificed to Thetis and the Nereids, succeeded 
in lajnng the storm four days after it 6rst began; or perhaps it 
ceas^ of itself. The reason of their offering sacnfice to Thetis 
was this: they were told by the lonians that here was the place 
whence Pcleus carried her off, and that the whole promontory 
was sacred to her and to her sister Nereids. So the storm lulled 
upon the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Eubcea hastened down from tireir stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their countrymen 
with all that had befallen the Persian fleet. These no sooner 
heard wlmt had happened than straightway they returned 
thanks to N^tune the Saviour, and poured libations in bis 
honour; after which they hastened back with all speed to 
Artemisium> expecting to find a very few ships left to oppose 
tliem, and aniyii^ there for the second timi, took up heir 
station on tUtt stnp of coast: nor from that day to the present 
have they ceased to address Neptune by the name then given 
him, of ‘‘Saviour.” 
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193. The barbarians, when the wind |ul}ed and the sea grew 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and proceed^ to 
coast along the mainlsmd. Having then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia, they sailed strught into the bay that runs 
up to P2^;aaie.*^ There is a place in this bay, telcoiging to 
Magnesia, where Hercules is said to have bear put ashore to 
fetdi water by Jason end his companions; who l^n deserted 
him and went on their way to ^ in Coldiis, on boaid the ship 
Argo, in guest of the golden fleece. From the circumstance 
that they intended, after watering their vessel at this place, to 
quit the shore and launch forth mto the deep, it reets^^ die 
name of Aphetse. Here then it was that the fleet Xerxes 
came to an andior. 

X94. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly beh^ the rest, 
happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing downi^mto the reddst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Sandoces, the son of Thamasius, governor of 
Cym6,* in ^iis. He was of the number of the soyiil Judges,® 
and had been crucified by Darius some time before, on the 
charge of talung a bribe to determine a cause wrongly; but 
while he yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him the 
good deeds of Sandoces towards the king’s house were more 
numerous than his evil deeds; and so, confessing that he had 
acted with more haste than wi^om, he ordered hw to be taken 
down and set at large. Thus Sandoces escaped destruction at 
the hands of Darius, and was alive at this tizm; but he was not 
fated to come off so cheaply from his second peril; for as toon 
as the Greeks saw the ships making towards thein« they guessed 
their mistake, and putting to sea, took them witiioat difficulty. 

195. Ariddlis, V^ant of Alabanda in Caria, wati^ board one 
of ^ sh^, and was made prisoner; as also was flu Paphian 
general, Penthylus, the son of Deraonous, who wW ^ ^ard 
another. This person bad brought with him from 

Paphos,* and, ^ter losing eleven in the storm pff Sepias, wsts 
taken in the remaining one as he sailed towards 'Mtemisium. 
The Greeks, after questioning their prisoneiu aa' much as tiiey 
wished concerning the forces of Xerxec, sent diam away in 
chains to the Istlmus of Corinth. 


, I Tbci rjT'dera Onlf of Koto. 'i^upc*, f 149. * ifiifn, Uil 31. 

* i'spMNlaas to have been caie of the eerliwt^cul^sn setUementi in 
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196. Tht aeft force of IwrbanMU, witii excq>tu>n of 

the fifteen itupe oonunasded iMxd) t^^MdceSiCame^ itafe 
to AphxiaL X^ixce meuiwmle, with tto Und Koy, hod pro¬ 
ceeded Tbeeaidjr and Aduea, and three dhyt eamr, 

had enbeied da tenitoiy of the HaBanS. , La 'Iheetai^, he 
matched hit Owfi hones ^:&inst the ^essaliao, which he Wrd 
wen the bo^lh Greece;* but the Greek coursen wt^e left far 
behind in the rdee. AU the rivers in this re^on had water 
enough 'to sdp^ his atiny, except only the Onochfinus; * Iwt 
in AcheXi tbt sigest of the streams, the Apidanus, bai^y held 
out. *»' 

197. Ott^'ttrivai at Alus * in Achea, his guides, wishing 
to inidnie ii0n’‘<dveverything, told him the tale known 
dwelleii In those parts concerning the temple of the Laphystian 
Jupiter *-^haw Atharoas the son of ^lus took counsel with 
Ino and plotted the death of Fbrixus; ^ and how that afterwards 
the AChwans, warned bv an oracle, laid a forfeit upon bis pos- 

eld 


terity, fo r bidding the eldest of the race ever to enter foto the 
courOhpuM'(which they call the people’s house), and keeping 
watch theoutelves to see the law oMyed. If one comes within 
the doors/ he can never go out again except to be sacrificed. 
Further, told huD, how that many persons, when on the 
point ol ttohi, are seized with such fear that they flee 

awayabd'' ' ' ' . 

they 

who enttred tibacoiul-house,are led forth covered with 


' codrtfoge in some other country: and that th^e, if 
long afterward^; and are found to be the persons 
snttred tt^co^*house^ are led forth covered with chaplets^ 
and iA a gniM pfocessioxu and are sacrificed. This !orieit|is 
paid by the dasoendants of Cy dssorus the son of Phrixus^ because^ 
when thS AxiuiAM, in obedience to an oracle^ made Athamas 
the Mq W ti^ ain-ofiering, and were about to slay him^ 
C3^tuaorus ctBae Irom JEa in Colchis and rescued Ath^us; by 
Mfhick deed hft teooffbt the anger of the god upon his own 
posterity. X^ldip uerefore, having heard this story, when he 

'W the Tbesaalian horses was proverbial. 

* Supra* efi 173 

of Jupiter laphystius was m Bootia 
wfshici« to destroy the chUdren of Atbamas 
leed a oearth by having the sesd-cqro se^tl; 
•om, sod when Athamas consulted the cram on 
the ttseeenaera to bmg back word, t^st Fhnxufl 
Atkamaa was imnoeed upon, ead ptepired 
aaSt^ed Phriaus troa the aitar< SM placed 
flMce whick she had obtained frm Mercury, 
rc^aMjd^iai^teottih the air to ColchK where H was efiered 
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reached the grove of the god, avoided it, and commanded his 
army to do the like. He aJso paid the same respect to the house 
and precinct of the descendants of Athamas. 

198. Such were the doing of Xerxes in Thessaly and in 
Adwa. From hence he passed on into Malls, along the shores 
of a bay, in which there is an ebb and dow of the tide daily.^ 
By the side of this bay lies a piece of flat land, in one part 
broad, but in another very narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachinian cliffs. The first city 
upon the bay, as you come from Acluea, is Anticyra, itear which 
the river Spercheius, flowing down from the country of the 
Enianians, empties itself into the sea. About twenty furlongs 
from this stream there is a second river, called the Dyras,® which 
is said to have appeared first to help Hercules when he was 
burning. Again, at the distance of twenty furlongs, there is a 
stream called the Melas, near which, within about five furlongs, 
stands the city of Trachis. 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 
measures 32,000 plethra ’ South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Trachinia; 
and the river Asopus * issuing from this cleft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix, 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asopus. Here is the narrowest place of all; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 
single carriage. From the river Phoenix to ThennopylEe is a 
distance of fifteen furloi^s; and in this space is situate the 
village called Anthela, which the river Asdpus passes ere it 
reaches the sea. The space about Anthela 1$ of some width, 
and contains a temple of Ampbictyonian (^res, as well as the 


* Tbe tides in the Mediterranean seldom rise more than a few feet, in 
some places not above 12 or 13 mches. The flatness of the coast round tbe 
MalUc Gul! would render tbe rise and tall more pec^aptible there than 
elsewhere 

* Colonel Leake has satiaiicleiM^ Mentified this stream aa weQ as tbe 
Melas. • ^ 

* This h owtaioly an iuiMiet readinj^. Tveaty*two thousand pletbra 
are above aao miles, ^hereai the plain is even now, at the utmost, seven 
milei aam 

* The Aadpua is clearly the Ka$vuita$ian 
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seats of the Axaphictyonic deputies,^ and a temple of An^hicty on 
himself.* 

201. King Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of Mails 
called Tradiinia, while on their side the Greeks occupied the 
straits. These straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylae 
(the Hot Gates); but the natives, and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, call them Pylas (the Gates). Here then the 
two armies took their stand; the one master of all the region 
lying north of Trachis, the other of the country extending south¬ 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent. 

20a. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the ccaning of 
Xerxes were the following;—From Sparta, three hundred men- 
at-arms: from Arcadia, a thousand Tegeans and Mantinesms, 
five hundred of each people; a hundred and twenty Orcbofhe- 
nians, from the Arcadian Orchomenus;* and a thousand from 
other cities: from Corinth, four hundred men; from Phllus, 
two hundred; and from Mycenae eighty. Such weis the number 
from the Peloponnese. There were also present, from Bceotia, 
seven hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they bad, the latter a thousand men. For 
envoys had gcme from the Greeks at Thermopylae among the 
Locrmns and Fhodans,’ to call on them for assistance, and to 
say—“ They were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent 
to precede the main, body, which might every day be expected 
to follow them. The sea was in go^ keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear; for after all the invader was 
not a god but a man; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes from the 
very day of his and those misfortunes greater in propor¬ 
tion to his own .gre^ness. The assailant therefore, being only 
a mortal, must,,needs fall from his glory.” Thus urged, the 
Locrians and tl^ Phodans had come with ^eir troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of their own 

‘ Aa^tfafetyoides wece religious leagues of states possessiog a commou 
sanctuary. 

* AmpAletyon would seem to be owst clearly an invented name, formed, 
accordi^ to Uie Greek custom of lefetring all appellatives to a heros 
epftwmus, from the wcrd Amphicty<my. 

* The Arcadian is here distisguisMd from the Boeotian city of the same 
name (infra, vilL 34). 
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under whom they served; but the one to whom all especially 
looked op, and who had the command of the entire force, 
the Lacedaemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of 
Anaxandridas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of 
Eurycratidas, who was the son of Anaxander,; who was the son 
of Eurycrates, who was the son of J*olyd6ru«, who was the son of 
Alcamenes, who was the son of Telecles,who was thesonof Arche- 
kiis, who was the son of Agesilaus, who was the son of Dqiyssus, 
who was the son of Labotas, who was the son of Echestratus, 
who was the son of Agis, who was the son of Eurysthenes, who 
was the son of Aristoderaus, who was the son of Aristomacbus, 
who was the son of Gcodsus, who was the son of Hyllus, who 
was the son of Hercules. 

Bfeonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 
S05. Having two elder brothers, Cleomencs and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the dirone. However, when 
Geomenes died without male offspring, as Dorieus was likewise 
deceased, having perished in Sicily,* the crown fell to l^eonidas, 
who was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of the sons of 
Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the daughter of 
Geomenes. He had now come to Thermopylx, acconipanied 
by the three hundred * men which the law assigned him, whom 
he had himself chosen from among the citizens, and who were 
all of them fathers with sons living. Oahis way he had taken 
the troops from ’fhebes, whose number I have already men¬ 
tioned, and who were under the command of Leontiades the 
son of Eurymachus. The reason why he made a point of taking 
troops from Thebes, and Thebes only, was, that the Thebans 
were strongly suspected of being well inclined to the Medcs. 
Leonidas t^efore called on them to a>me widi him tb the war, 
wishing to see whether they would comply with his demand, or 
openly refuse, mid disclaim the Greek alliance. They, however, 
though riieir wishes leant the other way, nevertheless sent the 
men. 

206. The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the 
Spartans in advance of their main body, that the sight of them 
m^ht encourage the allies to fight, and hinder them going 

’ Supra, V-46. 

* Leonidas aeenu to have been fuUy aware cd the deanerate nature oi the 
service which be now underto*^ He theretoe, instead of taking with him 
bis ordinvy bodyfiard of ywOki, eelected a bodyguard from among the 
men of advanced age, taking none but such as baa male offspring living, 
in order that no fas^y might ahogeUier perish. . 
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Xerxes sends a Spy 

over to the. Medes, as it was likely they mi^ht have done had 
th^y seen that Spaita was badeward. They attended presently, 
when they' had -ixJebrated the Cameian festival,* tshicb was 
what now kept them at home, to leave a garrison in Sparta, and 
hasten in fuU force to join the army. The rest of the allies also 
intended to act similarly; for it happened that tl^ 'Olympic 
festival fell dcactly at this same peri<^.* None of them looked 
to see the contest at Thermopylae decided so speedily; where¬ 
fore they were content to send forward a mere advanced guard. 
Such accordingly were the intentions of the allies. 

i07. The Gr^k forces at Thermopylie, when the Persian army, 
drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with fear; 
and a council was held to consider about a retreat. It was the 
wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the army should'^all 
back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But 
Leonidas, who saw with what indignation the Phocians and 
Locrians heard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining where 
they were, while they sent envoys to the several cities to ask 
for help, since they were too few to make a stand a^urist an 
army Iw that x}f the Hedes. 

a^... While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, and 
see what they were doing. He had heard, before he came out 
of Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at this place, and 
that at their head were certain Lacedxmonians, under Leonidas, 
a descendant of Hercules. The horseman rode up to the camp, 
and looked him, but did not see the whole army; for 
such as were on the further side of the wall (which had been 
rebuilt and was now carefully guarded) it was not possible for 
him to behold; 'but he observed those on the outside, who were 
encamped in fi^t (rf the rampart. It chanced that at this time 
the Lacedsemonians held the outer guard, and were seen, by the 
spy, some of 6)ero ragaged in gymnastic exercises, others comb¬ 
ing their long hair. At this the spy greatly marvelled, but he 
counted tiieir-number, and when he taken accurate note of 
everything, he rode back <|uietly; for no one pursued after him, 
nor paid ainy heed to his visit. ^ he returned, and told Xerxes 
all tiiat he had Seen. 

* The CantoUa festival fell in the Spartan month Cameius, the Athepiaa 
Metageitdioo, eocieaponding nearly to our August. It was held in hououc 
of Apollo CarulM. 

' Vide lofra,’Viil. i6. The Olympic festival was cel^ated at the Ume 
of the first full moon after the auminer solstice. It therefore ordinarily 
preceded the Spartan Cera^a, faUiug in the Utter ead of June or in July. 
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209. Upon thiSf XemtSy who had no means of surmising the 
truth—namely, that the Spartans were preparing to do or die 
manfully—but thought it laughable that they should be engaged 
in such employments, sent and called to his presence Demaratus 
the son of Ariston, who still remained with the army. When 
he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and ques¬ 
tioned him concerning the news, since he was anxious to under¬ 
stand the meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartans. 
Then Demaratus said— 

I spake to thee, 0 king! concerning these men long since,^ 
when we had but just begun our march upon Greece; thou, 
however, didst only laugh at my words, when I told thee of all 
this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly do I struggle 
at all times to speak truth to thee, sire; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with us; and 
it is for this that they are now making ready. Tis their custom, 
when they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn their heads 
with care.^ Be assured, however, that if thou const subdue 
the men who are here and the Lacedaemonians who remain in 
Sparta, there is no other nation in all the world which will 
venture to lift a hand in their defence. Thou hast now to deal 
with the first kingdom and town in Greece, and whh the bravest 
men.’^ 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed altogether 
to surpas>s belief, asked further, ** how it was possible for so 
small an army to contend with his ? ” 

0 king! Demaratus answered, ‘‘ let me be treated as a liar, 
if matters fall not out as I say.’* 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 

whole days he suffered to go by, expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their firm stand was mere 
impudence and recklessness, he grew wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Qssians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, hut fell in vast numbers: 
others however took tlie places of Uie slain, and would not be 
beaten off, they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 

became cle^to ^1, and especially to the king, that though he 

‘ Supra, cKs. XOX-X04. 

* The Spartan custom of wearing the hair long baa been already noticed 
(supra, i. Sa). 
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had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued during the whole day. 

31 1. Then the Medes, having met so rough a reception, with¬ 
drew from the fight; and their place was ^en by the band of 
Persians under Hydames, whom the king called his “ Im¬ 
mortals:” ^ they, it was thought, would soon finish the business. 
But when they joined battle with the Greeks, ’twas with no 
better success than the Median detachment—things went much 
as before—the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks, and having 
no advantage from their numbers. The Lacedaemonians fought 
in a way worthy of note, and showed themselves far more skiUul 
in fight than their adversaries, often turning their backs, and 
making as though they were all flying away, on which the 
barbarians would rush after them with much noise and shouting, 
when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round and 
face their pursuers, in this way destroying vast numbers of the 
enemy. Some Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, but 
only a very few. At last the Persians, finding that oil their 
ctlorts to gain the p>ass availed notliing, and that, whetlicr they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

213 . During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which he 
sate, in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better success 
on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so few that 
the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason of their 
wounds, from offering any further resistance; and so they once 
more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn up in detach¬ 
ments according to their cities,'and bore the brunt of the battle 
in turns,—all except the Phocians, who had been stationed on 
the mountain to guard the pathway. So, when the Persians 
found no difference between that day and the preceding, they 
again retired to their quarters. 

213. Now, as the king was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal witli the emergency, Ephioltcs, the son of 
Eurydfimus, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted to a 
conference. Stirred by the hope of receiving a rich reward at 
the king’s hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway which 
led across the mountain to Thermopyls; by which dbclosure he 

* Supra, ch. 83. 
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brought destruction on the band of Greeks who had there with¬ 
stood the barbarians. This Ephialtes afterwards, horn fear of 
the Lacedsetnonians, ded into Thessaly; and during his exile, in 
an assembly of the Amphictyons held at Pylae, a price was set 
upon his head by the Pyla^ne. When some time had gone 
by, he returned frewn exile, and wept to Anticyra, where he. was 
filain by Ath^ades, a native of Tiuchis. Athteades did not 
slay him for his treachery, but for another reason, which I shall 
mention in a later part of my history: yet still thC' Lacedee- 
monians honoured him none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes 
perish a long time afterwards. 

314. Besides this there is another story told, which I do not 
at all believe—to wit, that Onetas the son of Phanagoras, a 
native of Carystus, and Corydallus, a man of Anticyra, were the 
persons who spoke on this matter to the king, and took the 
Persians across the mountain. One may guess which story is 
true, from the fact that the deputies of the Greeks, the Pyla- 
gorx, who must have had the best means of ascertaining the 
truth, did not offer the reward for tiie heads of OnStas and 
Corydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of Trachis; and agam from 
the flight of Ephialtes, which we know to have been on this 
account. Onitas, I allow, although he was not a MaJian, might 
have been acquainted with the path, if he had lived much in 
that part of the country; but as Ephialtes was the person who 
actusdly led the Persians round the mountain by the pathway, 
I leave his name on record as that of the man .whp did the 
deed. 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion; zsid as he 
approved highly of the enterprise which Ephialtes undertook 
to accomplish, h^forthwith sent upon the errand Hydames, and 
the Persians under him.^ The troops left the camp 8±>out the 
time of the lighting of the lamps. The pathway: aJong which 
they went was first discovered by the Malians of these parts, who 
soon afterwards led the Thessalians by it to attack the Pbocians, 
zX the time when the Phocians fortified the pass with a wall,® 
and so put themselves under covert from dan^. And ever 
since, the path has always been put to an ul use by the 
Malians. 

216. course which it takes is the following:—Be^nning 
at the Aa^us, where that stream flows through the deft in the 
htlls^® it runs along the ridge of the mountain (which is ^railed, 

> to,ooo Immoetab. * Supra, cb. 17& * Supra« cb* 199. 
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likS the pathway over it^ Anopaea), and ends at the city of 
AlpSnusr—the fet LocriM town as you come from Malis—by 
the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Ca'copians. 
Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. Th^ PersiaiM took this path, and, crossing the Asopus, 
continued their march through the whole of the night, having 
the fountains oi CEta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of. Trachis. At dawn of day they found themselves close 
lo the stunmit< Now the hill was guarded, as 1 have already 
said,* by a.rixousand Phocian men-at-arms, who wen-placed 
there to. defend the pathway, and at the same time to sdeure 
their own country. They had been given the guard of the 
mountain path, wmle the other Greeks defended the pass below, 
because tlMy had volunteered for the service, and pledged 
themselves t) Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to the Phocians 
in the following manner:—During all the time that they were 
making their way up, the Greeks remained unconsciou| of it, 
inasmuch as' the whole mountaiin was covered with groves of 
oak; but it happened that the air was very still, and ^ leaves 
which the .Persians stirred with their feet made, as it was 
likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Phodans 
jumped up and flew to seize their arms. In a moment the 
barbarians came in sight, and, perceiving men arming them¬ 
selves, were greatly amazed; for they Imd fallen in with an 
enemy when they expected no opposition. Hydames, alarmed 
at the sight, wd fearing lest ^ Phodans might be Lacede¬ 
monians, inquired of Epbiafag to what nation these troops 
belonged. Lphialtes told nST the exact trutli, whereupon he 
arrayetj^MS Persians forbatne. The Phocians, galled by 
showers of aii'bws to which they were exposed, and imagining 
themselves riie.special object of the Persian attack, fled hastily 
to the crest of mountain, and there made read^ to meet 
death; but while their mistake continued, the Peraians, with 
Ephialtes and Hydames, not thinking it worth their while to 
delay, on'account of Phocians, passed on and descended the 
mountain with ^ possible speed. 

219. The Oreeto at Theimopyte received the first warning of 
the destruction whidi the dawn t^ould bring on them from the 
seer Me^tias,* who read their fate in the victims as he was 
sacrificing. Aitet this deserters came in, and brought die 

> Supra, eh. .f la. 'Infra, cfas. aai and 328. 
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news that the Persians were marching round by the hills: it 
was still night when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running down from the heists, and brought in the same 
accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a council to consider what they should do, and here 
opinions were divided: some were strong against quining their 
post, while others contended to the contrary. So when the 
council hod broken up, part of the troops departed and went 
their ways homeward to their several states; part however 
resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to the last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops who 
departed, because he tendered their safety, but thought it un¬ 
seemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the post which 
they had been especially sent to guard. For my owtupart, I 
incUne to think that Leonidas gave the order, because he per¬ 
ceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to encounter 
the danger to which his own mind was made up. He therefore 
commanded them to retreat, but said that he himself could not 
draw back with honour; knowing that, if he stayed, glory 
awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would nothlose her 
prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very beginning of 
the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, tho answer 
which they received from the Pythoness was, “ that either 
Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
kings must perish.” The prophecy was delivered in hexameter 
verse, and ran thus:— 

0 ye men who dwell in the <itrects of broad Laeedamon! 

Hither your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 

Or, ill exdiange, must all through the wiiole Laconian country 

Mourn for the loss of a king, descendmii of great K€rilcle$. 

He caonot be withstood by the courage of bulls nnr of lions, 

Strive as they may; be is mighty as Jove; there h nought that shall stay 
him, 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city.” 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to secure 
the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to send the 
allies away. This is more likely than that they quarrelled with 
him^ and took their departure in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of this view, 
that the seer also who accompanied the army, Megistias, the 
Acamanian,'—said to have been of the blood of Melampus,^ and 

^ Tb^ celebrity of the Acarnanian seers has been already mentioned 
(supra, i. 6e). 

* Mclaii^>u9 was placed in the gaoeratioo before the Trojan war. 
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the same who was led by the appearance of the victims to warn 
the Greeks of the danger which threatened them,—received 
orders to retire (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, that he 
might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, however, 
thoughibidden to depart, refused, and stayed with the army; 
but he had on only son present with the expedition, whom he 
now sent away. 

222 . So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and 
the Thebans remained with the Spartans; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much 
against their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed 
entirely of their own accord, refusing to retreat, and declaring 
that they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So 
they ab^e with the Spartans, and died with them. Their 
leader was Demophiius, the son of Diadromes. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then began 
his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as the descent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance much shorter, 
than the way round the hills, and the ascent. So the bar¬ 
barians under Xerxes began to draw nigh; and the Greeks under 
T^eunidas, as they now went forth determined to die, advanced 
much further than on previous days, until they reached the 
more open portion of the pass. Hitherto they had held their 
station within the wall, and from this had gone forth to fight 
at the point where the pass was the narrowest. Now they 
joined battle beyond tbe defile, and carried slaughter among the 
barbarians, wly> fell in heaps. Behind them the captains of the 
squadrons, anned with whips, urged their men forward with 
continual blows. Many were thrust into the sea, and there 
perished; a still greater number were trampled to death by 
their own soldiers; no one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, 
reckless of ti^ir own safety and desperate, since they knew that, 
as the mountain had been crossed, their destruction was nigh at 
hand, exerted themselves with the most furious valour against 
the t^rbarians. 

224. By this time the spears of the greater number were all 
shivered, and with swords they hewed down the ranks of 
the Persians; and«^> ^ they strove, Leonidas fell fighting 
bravely, together wth many other famous Spartans, whose 
names I have taken care to learn on account of their great 
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wordiness, as indeed 1 have those of all ihe three hundred. 
There fell too at the same time very man famous Persians: 
atnon^ them, two sons of Darius, Abrocom' and Hyperanthes, 
his children by Fhratagun£, the dau^ter c Aitanes. ::Artanes 
was brother of King Darius, bring a son of ^)'5taspes, tft son of 
Arsames; and -ndien he gave his daughter: the king, he made 
him heir likewrie of all his substance; for ne was his only diiid. 

23 $. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. And 
now there arose a fierce struggle betweei^ the Persians and the 
Lacedsemonians over the body of LeonidaL in which the Greeks 
four times drove back the enemy, and it last by their great 
bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This combat was 
scarcely ended when the Persians with ICphiakes approached; 
and the Greeks, mformed that they drew nigh, made a change 
in the manner of their fighting. Difowing back into the 
narrowest part of the pass, and retrr^ting even behind the 
cross wall, they posted themselves upo^ a mllock, where they 
stood all drawn up together in one do^e body, except only the 
Thebans. The hillock whereof I speak/ is at the entrurce of the 
straits, where the stone lion stands which was se^^ in honour 
of Leonidas.^ Here they defended t’a^niselves to the last, such 
as still had swords using them, an<cui.he others^^sting with 
their hands and teeth; till the baiormans, who in part had 
pulled down the wall and attacked' biem m front, m part had 
gone round and now encircled thwal upon every side, over¬ 
whelmed and buried the remnai' ^hich was left i^eath 
showers of missile weapons. oad lA 

226. Thus nobly did the whole La^asmomans and 

Thespians behave; but nevertheleS’one \man m said to have 
distingdished himself above all the rest, jto wit, Di&eces the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before, the .Gre^ engaged 
the Medes, remains on record. One of tlhe Trachinians told 
him, “ Sudi was the number of tbe barbarians, that when they 
shot forth their arrows the sun would 
multitude.” Diriieces, not at all frightenei 
making light of riie Median numbers, ansi 
nian friend brings us excellent tidings. If 
sun, we shall have our fight in the shade.” .fpriier saymgs too 
of a like nature,are reported to have been left.|e)n recoid^ this 
same person.,, | ■ 



darkened by their 
at these woi^, but 
eied, " Our Trachi- 
iMedes darken the 


■'IV I 

^ The monument s<«m3 to have been standinf at l,«ast as late as tbe 
time u( Tfi>«riuB. 
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387. Next to him two brothers, Ijicedaemonians, are reputed 
to havt mad^ themselves conspicuous: they wexe named 
Alpbeus and Maro, and were the sons of Orsiphantus. There 
was also a 'niespum who gained greater glory th^ any of his 
countrytoen: he was a man called Dithytambus^ the son of 
Haimatidaa. 

2s 8. The .slain were buried where they fell; and in their 
honour, nor less in honour of those who died before Leonidas 
sent the alHes away> an inscriptioD was set up, whidi said:— 

** Hera did four thousand men from Pelops* land ^ 

. Aaaiast three hundred myriads bravely stand.** 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
abne* 

** Go, straoffer, and to l.aceda»moQ tell 
That b«ce. obeying her behests, we fell.** ^ 

This was for the Lacedaemonians. The seer had the following:—** 

“ The great MegistiaV tomb you here nuy view^ 

^ Wrom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercbelua* fords. 

' ^ Win the wile seer the comma death foreknew* 

,YSt sooroed he to forsake his Spartan lords.'* 

These izisci^tions, and \he pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the Aznphic^dns^ except that in honour of Me^rias, which was 
inscribed.to him (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
Simonides, the son of Ledprepes.^ 

229. Tw of the three hundred, it is said, Aristod&nus and 
Eurytus, having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had 
received or d ^ s txom Leonidas to quit the camp; and both lay 
at AlpCni in the worst st^e of the malady. These two men 
might, had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 
alive to %>aTta; or if they did not like tu return, they might 
have good both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. 
But at tbis tuW| when either way was open to them, unhappily 
they could not agree, but took contrary courses. Eurytus no 

‘ Iteodotut s e e ms to hsve zniscoocmved this insorlption. He regarded 
It as aa apoa the Greeks alaia at Tbermopvl^. Heaee he sets the 

number <k the at 4000 (mfra, viu. 35). But xt plainly spears from 
the urcprdlagto have be^ an inaeriptxon bet up m honour of the 
nesiam o^, sad to have retered to 0^ vho fought, not merely to those 
who fall.;« 

' This famons Imcc^too Ctoero has translated in tbe TuseuUos (i. 43):— 
** Die* hoQM, Sparta ooe te hie vidiaae jaaentes* 

Dam ssactis patria Ugtbus obsequunur.** 

* SlmoAtdea was the poet laureate of the time. 
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sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain 
than straightway he called for his armour, and having buckled 
it on, bade his Helot ^ lead him to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled; 
but Eurytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so perished. 
Aristodlmus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, and 
remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristod&nus only 
had been sick and returned, or if both had come back together, 
the Spartans would have b^n content and felt no anger; but 
when there were two men with the very same excuse, and one of 
them was chary of his life, while the other freely gave it, they 
could not but be ver>' wrolli with the former. 

330. This is the account which some give of the escape of 
Ari$tod£mus. Others say that he, with another, had been 
sent on a message from the army, and, having it in his power to 
return in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, and 
so survived his comrades; while his fellow-messenger came 
back in time, and fell in the battle. 

231. When Aristodemus returned to Lacedaemon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him; disgrace, inasmuch as no Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as address 
a word to him; and reproach, since all spoke of him as “ the 
craven/’ However he wiped away all his shame afterwards at 
the battle of Platfca.® 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have 
survived the battle, a man named Pantiles, whom Leonidas had 
sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his return 
to Sparta, found himself in such discsteem tliat he hanged 
himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades re¬ 
mained with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, 
only so long as necessity compelled them. No sooner did they 
see victory inclining to the Persians, and the Greeks under 
Leonidas hurrying with all speed towards the hillock, than they 
moved away from their companions, and with hands upraised 
advanced towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as was indeed 
most true,—'* that they for their part wished well to the Medcs, 
and had been among the first to give earth and water to tlie 
king; force alone brought them to Thermopylse; and so 

^ By the expression hts Helot,** we ire to understiad the special 
wvant whose business it was to attend constantly upon the 

Spartan warrior./ 

* Vi^ infra, ix. 71. 
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they must not be blamed for the slaughter which had befallen 
the king’s army.” These words, the truth of which was at¬ 
tested by the Thessalians, sufficed to obtain the Thebans the 
grant of their lives. However, their good fortune was not 
without some drawback; for several of them were slain by the 
barbarians on their first approach; and the rest, who were the 
greater number, had the royal mark branded upon their bodies 
by the command of Xerxes,—Leontiades, their captain, being 
the first to suffer. (This man's son, Eurymachus, was after¬ 
wards slain by the Plataeans, when he came with a band of 400 
Thebans, and seized their city.) 

234. "^us fought the Greeks at niermopyUE. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to questiem him; 
and began as follows 

“ Demaratus, thou art a worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it. All has happened as ffiou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these ? Or are 
they a^^ike f ” 

"0 rag!” replied the other, “the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great : and many are the cities which 
they inhabit. But 1 will tell thee what thou really wishest to 
learn. There is a town of Lacedamon called Sparta, which 
contains within it about eight thousand full-grown men. They 
are, one and all, equal to those who have fought here. The 
other Lacedaemonians are brave men, but not such warriors as 
t^ese.” 

“ Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “ how we may 
with least trouble subdue these men. know all the 

paths of their counsels, as thou wert once their icing.” 

235. Then Demaratus answered—“ 0 king! since thou aakest 
my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that I should inform thee 
what I consider to be best course. Detach three hundred 
vessels from the body of thy fleet, and send them to attack the 

r shores of There is an island called Cythera in those 

Iparts, not far from the coast, concerning which Chilon, one of 
■f our wisest men,^ made the remark, tlmt Sparta would gain if it 
■ were sunk to the bottom of the sea—so constantly did he expect 
that it would give occasion to some project like that which I 

A 

^ Chiloa inckoded amon^ the seven wise meo. The maxims ** ytftadi 
0(a\fr6¥ {knew thysUf) and •7"' ” {noMng in $%cm) were aacribed 

to hiot 
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now recommend to thee. I mean not to say that he had a fore- 
knowledge of thy attack upon Greece; but in truth 1 m feared 
all armaments. Send thy ships then to this island; aiul thence 
affright the Spartans. If once they have a •war M their own 
close to their doors, fear not their giving any help to the rest of 
the Greeks while diy land force is engaged in conquering them. 
In this way may all Greece be subdued; and then Sparta, left 
to herself, will be powerless. But if thou •wilt not take this 
advice, I will tell thee what thou may»t look io see. ■ When 
thou comest to the Peloponnese, thou wilt find a .nUTOw neck of 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who are leagu^ a^tihst ^ee 
will' be gathered together; and there thou wut him to. fight 
bloodier battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. If, 
however, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and the cities 
of Peloponnese will yield to thee without a battle.” 

236. Achsemenes, w'ho was present, now took the word, and 
spoke—^be was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command of 
the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon. to do as 
Demaratus advised— Jk 

“ I perceive, 0 king ” (he said), “ that thou wt liwwiing to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeb to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of ij&&ecian people—they envy good fortune, and hate power 
great^ than their own. If in this posture of our afiairs, after 
wtf.have lost four hundred vesseb by shipwreck,^ three hundred 
more be sent away to make a voyage round the Feloponncsc, 
our enemies will Income a match for us. But let us keep our 
whole fleet in one body, and it will be dangerous for them to 
venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match for us 
then. Besides, while our sea and land forces advance together, 
the fleet and army can each help the other; Aey be 

parted, no aid will come either from thee to the fkMt,.or from 
the fleet to thee. Only order thy o^rn matters well, and trouble 
not thyself to inquire concerning the enemy,—wh^ they will 
fight, or what they will do, or how many they are. Surely 
they can maiu^e their own concerns without us, as we cw ours 
without them. If the Lacedaemonians come out against the 
Persians to battle, they will scarce repair the disaster which has 
befallen them now.” 

237. Xerxes replied—” Achamenes, thy counsel pleases me 
well, and I will do s thou sayest. But l^pmaratus advised 

^ Supra, cb. 190. 
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wlmt he thought best—only bis judgment was cot so good as 
thine. Never will I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause; for that is disproved both by his fonher counsels, and 
also by the drcomstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
envy any fetlow-dtizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
oftenhatefthiinsecretly; if such a man be called on h>r counsel, 
he will not gwe his be^ thoughts, unless indeed he a man of 
very exaltM virtue; and such are but rarely found. But a 
friend anotl^ country delights in the goM fortune of his 
foreign bond-^friend, and will give him, when asked, die best 
advice in his power. Therefore I warn all men to abstain 
henceforth htm speaking ill of Demaratus, who is my bond* 
friend.” 

238. When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain; and finding the body of Leonidas, whom he 
knew to Imve been the Lacedcmonuui king and captain, he 
ordered that the bead should be struck off, and the trunk 
fastened to a croM. This proves to me most clearly, what is 
plain db in snany other ways,—namely, that King Xenes was 
mori! angry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, tl&n with 
any other mortal. Certes, he would not else have used his body 
so shamefully. For the Persians are wont to honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight mure highly than any nation 
that I toidw. They, however, to whom orders were given, 
did BCcordir^ to the commands of the king. 

239. I return now to a point in my History, which at the time 
T left incomplete. The Lacedsmonians were the first of the 
Greeks to hear of the king’s design against their country; and 
it was at this time that they sent to consult the Delphic oracle, 
and received the answer of which I spoke a while ago.^ The 
discovery was made to them in a very strange way. Demaratus, 
the son of Arlston, after he took refuge with the Medes, was 
not, in tay judmnent, which is support^ by probability, a well- 
wisher to ttW LocedaBmonians. It may be questioned, there¬ 
fore, wlusther he did what 1 am about to mention from good-will 
or from insolent triumph. It happened that he was at Susa at 
the time \rbign X^nces determined to lead his army into Greece; 
and in i&k way bec<»ning acquainted with his design, he re- 
solved to send ttdings of it to Sparta. So as there was no other 
way of effecting!^ purpose, since the dai^r of being discovered 
was great, D^ntatus framed the following contrivance. He 

> Supra, ch. 3 ». 
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took a pair of tablets^ and^ dearing the wax away from them, 
wrote what the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof 
the tablets were made; having done this, he spread the wax 
once more over the writing, and so sent it. By these means, the 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a blank 
tablet, were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When the 
tablet reached Lacedsmon, there was no one, I understand, who 
could find out the scaet, till Gorge, the daughter of Qeomenes 
and wife of Leonidas, discovered it, and told the others. “ If 
they would scrape the wax off the tablet,” she said, ‘‘they 
would be sure to find the writing upon the wood.” The Lace¬ 
demonians took her advice, found the writing, and read it; ^ 
after which they sent it round to the other Gr^s. Such then 
is the account which is given of this matter. 


’ Here we have one out oi maoy instance of the common 
writing among the Spartans, so strangely called in question hy 


g ractice of 
rote. 


ADDED NOTES BY THE EDITOR 

(j.) Th 4 Chatader of Xerxn ,—Unlike Cyrus, who was a great soldier, rr 
Darius, who wa^ a clear-headed statesman, Xerxes was typical of the 
Persian character on its weake«;t side. He trusted to mere numbers to 
win fhe day at Salamis and elsewhere, forgetUng that battles (as Herodotus 
implies) arc fought with the bead as well as with the bands. As a ruler, 
he was arbitrary aud unscnipukms; as a man, efleminate, extravagant, 
and cruel. 

(a.) Tke Ualtle of 5 a/^mf 5 (bi>ok viit.). The story of this decisive battle 
is clear enough in the pages of Herodotus; but we have the good luck to 
possess the statement of an eve*witness, iu the poetical description given 
us in the Pma of /Eschylus (ll. 355-434)* This fine battle*piclure should 
be carefully studied- see the verse rendving in Prof. Lewis Campbell’s 
translation of the plays of iEsebylus (Oxford Univenity Press: price 1$.). 
Readers will, perhaps, recall Byriai’s lines (Don Juan, canto iii.):— 

A king sate on the rocky brow' 

That loolcs o'er sea-lxm Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men m nations,—all were his! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And, when the sun set, where were they ? ** 

Compare book vlii. chap. 90. 



THE EIGHTH BOOK, ENTITLED URANIA 

I. The Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the following. 
The Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels to 
the fleet, which were manned in part by the Platseans, who, 
though un-skilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty; the Corinthians furnished 
a contingent of forty vessels; the Megarians sent twenty; the 
Chalcideans also manned twenty, which had been furnished to 
them by the Athenians;* the Eginetans came with eighteen; 
the Sicyonians with twelve; the Lacedaimonians with ten; the 
Epidaurians with eight; the Eretrians with seven; the Troeze- 
nians with five; the Styreans with two; and the C&ins* with 
two triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the Lorrians 
of Opus came in aid with a squadron of seven penteconters. 

2. Such s^ere tlie nations whicli furnished vessels to the fleet 
now atiArt^isium; and in mentioning them I have given the 
number o^Aips furnished by each. The total number of the 
ships thus brought together, without counting the penteconters, 
was two hundred and seventy-one; and the captain, who had 
the chief command over the whole fleet, was Eurybiades the son 
of Eurycleide.s. He was furnished by Sparta, since the allies 
had said that, " if a Lacedaemonian did not take the command, 
they would break up the fleet, for never would they serve under 
the Athenians. ” 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the embassy 
went to Sicily * to solicit alliance, there had been a talk of 
intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but the 
allies were averse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did not 
press it; for there was nothing they had so much at heart as 
the salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they quarrelled 
among themselves about the command, Greece would be brought 
to ruin.* Herein they judged rightly; for internal strife is a 
thing as much worse than war carried on by a united people, 

^ Th^ Chalcideans are beyond a doubt Athenian derudis or ednnists. 

* Ceos, one of the Cy^des, now Tsia or Zea, lies off the promontory of 
Sunium, at the distance of about xa miles. 

^ Supra, vb. 153, et mq. 

«Athens prudently waived her claim* 
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as war itsell b worse than peace. The Athenians therefore, 
being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but waived them, 
so long as ibey were in sud\ great need of aid from the other 
Greeks. And they afterwards showed their motive; for at 
the tjme when the Persians had been driven from Greece, and 
were now threatened by the Greeks in their own countiy, they 
took occasion of the insolence of Pausantas to deprive the 
Lacedaemonians of their leadership. This, however, happened 
afterwards. 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetse, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwbe than they had expected, and full of alarm at 
what they saw, began to apeak of drawing back from Artemisium 
towards the inner parts of their country. So when the Eubceans 
heard what was in debate, they went to Eurybiadesf and 
besought him to wait a few days, while they removed their 
children and their slaves to a place of safely. But, as they 
found that they prevailed nothing, they left him went to 
Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to whom uwy gave a 
bribe of thirty talents,* on liis promise that the fleet should 
remain and ri^ a battle in defence of Eubcea. 

5. And Thcmist<jclcs succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
way which I will now relate. He made over to Euiybiades five 
talents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if they 
came from himself; and having in this way gained over the 
admiral, he addressed himself lo Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, 
the Corinthian leader, who was tlie only remonstrant now, and 
who still threatenod to sail away from Artemisium and not wait 
for the other captains. Addressing himself to thb man, Themis* 
tocles said with an oalh,—“ Thou forsake us? By no meajw! 
I will pay thee better for remaining than the Me^ would for 
leaving ^y friends ”—and straightway be sent on board the 
ship of Adeimantus a present of three tsdents of silver. So these 
two captains were won by gifts, and came over to the views of 
Themistocles, who was thereby enabled to gratify the wbhes of 
the Eubceans. H^dikewbe made hb own gain on tiie occasion; 
for he kept the rei»t|pf the money, and no one knew of it. The 
commanders vheutmoV the gifts thought that the smns were 
fumishtrd byJilpms, and had been sent to be used in thb way. 

* Thir{||[||taU would be above i£70oo of our money. 
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6. Tlios it came to inss that the Greeks stayed at Eubcea and 
there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Aphets early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre¬ 
viously heaM'reported) riiat a fleet of Greek chips, weak in 
number, lay at Artemisiom. At once they were e^r to enga^, 
fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to capture them 
before they rimuM get away. They did not however think it 
wise to tnake straight for the Greek station, lest the enemy 
should see 'ritem as they bore down, and bet^ themselves to 
flight immedUitely; in which case night might close in before 
they came up with the fugirives, and so they might get clean 
off and make their escape from them; whereas the Persians 
were minded iwt to let a single soul slip through their hands. 

7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the folbw- 
ing ;-*-*n fclkd Ptadied two hundred of ^cir ships from the rest, 
and—to pHBfent the enemy from seeing them start—sent them 
round outMde the island of Sciathos, to make the circuit of 
Eubosa by Caphareus’ and Gerxstus,* and so to reach the 
Euripua. By riiis plan they thought to enclose the Greeks on 
every side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore they dis¬ 
patched the two hundred ships, while they themselves waited,— 
since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, or 
until th^ knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Eubcca. Meanwhile they 
made a muster of the other ships at Apheta:. 

8. Now the Persians bad with them a man named Scyllios, a 
native of Sddni, who was the most expert diver of his day. At 
the time of the shipwreck off Mount Pelion he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost; and at the same 
time he h^ taken care to obtain lor himself a good share of the 
treasure. He had for some time been wishing to go over to the 
Greeks; but bo good opportunity had offered till now, whKj the 
Peisicps were making the muster of their ships. In what way 
he contrived to readi the Greeks 1 am not able to say for certain : 
I marvel much if ftiie tale that is commonly told be true. 'Tis 

^ Cap h a ecM px C«ph«reufi) was the name of th« aouU)*easteni pro 
moatc^ d SuDoeii aow Dorc, 

* G<raKtu« WPS 4 towo ttid promoatOTy at the extreme southern point of 
Euboea* 
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said he dived into the sea at AphetXj and did not once come 
to the surface till he reached Artemisium, a distance of nearly 
eighty furlongs.^ Now many things are related of this man 
which are plainly false; but some of the stories seem to be true. 
My own opinion is that on this occasion he made the passage to 
Artemisium in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemisium 
than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the damage 
done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships sent to 
make the circuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at their 
moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to sea, 
and encounter the ships which were on their way round the 
island. Later in the day, when they found that no one meddled 
with them, they fonned a new plan, which was, to wait till near 
evening, and then sail out against the main body of the bar¬ 
barians, for the purpose oi trying their mode of fight and skill in 
manoeuvring. 

10. When the Persian commanders and crews saw the Greeks 
thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, thej^ 
thought them possessed with madness,* and went out to meet 
them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely enaugh) that they 
would take all their vessels with the greatest qae. The Greek 
ships were so few, and there own so far outnuT^Dered them, and 
sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing their advan¬ 
tage, to encompass their foe on every side. And now such of 
the lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause and served in 
the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their countrymen sur¬ 
rounded, were sorely distressed; for Aey felt sure that not one 
of them would ever make his escape, so poor an opinion had 
they of the strength of the Greeks. On the other hand, such as 
saw with pleasure the attack on Greece, now vied eagerly with 
each other which should lx; the first to make prize of an Athenian 
^p, and thereby to secure himself a rich reward from the .king. 
For through both the hosts none were so much accounted of as 
the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the stems of their ships 
together into a small compass, and turned their prows on every 

' The distance acc^ the strait is about 7 miles. 

• • Vide supra, vi 
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side towards the barbarians; after ?duch; at a second signal, 
although inclosed within a' narrow space, and closely pressed 
upon by the foe, yet thejr fell bravely to work, and captured 
thirty ships of Ihe barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner 
Phil^n, the son of Chersis, and brother of Goigus king of 
Salamis,^ a man of much repute in the fleet, first who 
made prixe of a ship of the enemy was Lycom^es the son of 
i&chreas, an. Athenian, who was afterwards adjudged the meed 
of valour. Victoi^' however was still doubtful when night came 
on, and put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back to 
Artemisium; and Idle barbarians returned to Aphets, much 
surprised at the result, which was far other than they had looked 
for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who fought on the 
side of the king deserted and joined his countrymen. This was 
Antidfirus of Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his 
desertion by the present of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain—it was 
about midsummer *—began to fall, which continued the whole 
night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from Mount 
Petioa: the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces of the 
damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetse, and 
floated aDbut the prows of the vessels there, disturbing the 
action of W oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, were 
greatly disimyed, expecting certainly to perish, as they had 
fallen into su^ a m^titude of misfortunes. For before they 
were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of their 
vessels oS Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a sea- 
fight which had taxed all their strength, and now the sea-fight 
was scarcely over when they were exposed to floods of rain, 
and the rush of swollen streams into the sea, and violent 
thunderings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at Aphetae passed a comfortless 
night, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been sent 
to make the circuit of Euboea; inasmuch as the storm fell on 
them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Eubcca,^ when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour: overpowered by 

^ Supra, V. X04. 

‘ From this pa^a^ and from the fact mentioned above (vii. ao6), that 
the engagements at^ermopyla and Artemisium coincided with tbe time 
of the Olympic games, we may be juitifred in fixing tbe battles to the Utter 
part <^uneor toe be^oing of July. 

^ Tbe Hollows '* seem to have bad at all times a bad name among sailors. 
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the force of the gale, and driven thej^ knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks,—Heaven so contrivmg, in order that 
. the Persian fleet might not greatly .exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level. This squadron^ therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Euboea. 

14. The bS^rians at Aphets were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if diey might 
enjoy a litde peace after so many sufferings. Me^while there 
came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty-three 
ships from Attica.' Their arrival, and the news (which reached 
Artemisium about the same time) of the complete destruction by 
the storm of the ships sent to sail round Eubcea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again till the 
same hour as the day before, and, once more putting out to sea, 
attacked the enemy. This time they fell in with sorfie. Cilician 
vessels, which they sank; when night came on, they v^ithdrew 
to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captakis of the 
barbarians, ashamed that so small a number oif ships should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, instead of 
waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor them¬ 
selves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour of noon, 
with shouts encouraging one another. Now it happened that 
these sea-fights took place on the very same days with the 
combats at Thermopylae; and as the aim of the struggle was in 
the one case to maintain the pass, so in the other it was to 
defend the Euripus. While the Greeks, therefore, exhorted 
one another not to let the barbarians burst in upon Greece, 
these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy the Grecian fleet, 
and get possessioi^ of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in ^od order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side^qjained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. The Persians tisrefore spread 
tbenfsejlyes, and came forward in a half-moon, seeking to en¬ 
circle th^ Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw this, sailed out to meet 
theirassailants; and the battle forthwith began. In this engage¬ 
ment the two fleets contended with no clear advantage to 
either,—for the armament of Xerxes injured itself by its own 
greatness, the vessels falling into disorder, and ofb-times running 

> This seevu been the whole at the Athenian leimra fleet. The 

policy oi Themiato^ had raised their navy oi aoo vetseli. 
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foul of one another; yet stin they did not give way, but made a 
stout fi^t, since the crews felt it would indeed be a di^jace to 
turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in number. 1116 Greeks 
therefore suflared much, both in ships and men; but the bar- 
barians e:q)enenced a far larger Iok of each. So the fleets 
separated mter such a combat as I have described. 

17. On tte side of Xences the Egyptians distii^ui^ed them¬ 
selves above all the combatants; for besides performing many 
other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Gre^ with 
their crews on bohrd. On the side of the Greeks the Athenians 
bore off, the meed of valour; and among them the most dis¬ 
tinguished was Ginias, the son of Alcibiades, who served at his 
own charge with two hundred mcn,^ on board a vessel which he 
had hims^f furnished.’ 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their andmrage>grQ«mds. The Greeks, indeed, wben.^e battle 
was over, beoime masters of the bodies of the slain uid the 
wrecks of the vessels; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenians, one-half of whose vessels had suffered 
damage, that they determined to break up from their station, 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian andl 
Carian ships could be detached from the barbarian fleet, the 
Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the captains 
together. They met upon the sca-shore, where the Euboeans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby he 
could detadi from the king those who were of most worth among 
his aQies. Tins was all tlUt he disclosed to them of his plan at 
that time. ..Uehnwhile, looking to the circumstances in which 
they were, he advised them to slaughter as many of the Eubcean 
cattle as tihey liked—for it was better (he said) that their own 
troops should enjoy them than the enemy—and to give orders 
to their jpeh to kindle the fires as usual. With regard to the 
retreat, he said that he would take upon himself to watch the 
proper moment, and would manage matters so that they should 
return to Greece without loss. These words pleased the captains; 
so they hafl the fires lighted, and began the slaughter of the 
cattle. 

‘ This wu the ordinary oew of a trireme. 

' The state utuaUy fomkhcd tbe vessel and its e4)uipmeat, tbe trlerarch 
being bound to.ke^ the whole in repair. THerarchs often went to tbe 
expenie of equipping theli vessels at their own cost. 
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20. The Euboeans^ until now, had made light of the oracle of 
Bacis, as though it had been void of all signihcancy^ and had 
neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet taken them 
into their strong places; as they would most certainly have 
done if they had believed that war was ^proaching. By this 
neglect they had brought their affairs into the very greatest 
danger. Now the oracle of which I speak ran as follows:— 


44 


When o’er the main shall be thrown a bybhis yoke * by a stranger, 
Be thou ware, and drive from Eubcea the goats* Loud*bleating.*^ 


So, as the Eubceans had paid no regard to this oracle when the 
evils approached and impended, now that they had arrived, the 
worst was likely to befall them. 

21. While the Greeks were employed in the way described 
above,* the scout who had been on tht watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artemlsium. For the Greeks had employed two watchers:— 
Polyas, a native of Anticj’ra, had been stationed off Artemisium, 
with a row*boat at his command ready to sail at any moment, 
his orders being that, if an engagement took place by sea, he 
should convey the news at once to the Greeks at Thermopyl®; 
and in like manner Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, an Athe* 
nian, had been stationed with a triaconter near Leonidas, to be 
ready, in case of disaster befalling the land force, to carry 
tidings of it to Artemisium. It was this Abrbnychus who nc^w 
arrived with news of what had befallen Leonidas and those who 
were with him. When the Greeks heard the tidings they no 
longer delayed to retreat, but withdrew in the order wherein 
they had been stationed, Ae Corinthians leading, and the Athe¬ 
nians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers from 
among the Athenian vessels, and, proceedii^ to the various 
watenng-places along the coast, cut inscriptions on the rocks, 
which were read by the lonians the day following, on their 
arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions ran thus:—Men of 
Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, and to give 
your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you therefore to 
come over, if possible, to our side: if you cannot do riiis, then, 
we pray you, stand aloof from the contest yourselves, and 
persuade the Cwans to do the like. If neither of these things 
be possible, aflSy^u are hindered, by a force too strong to resist, 

^ [That is, a yokgm bridge) fastened with cords of papyrus.--£. H. B J 

* Supra, ch. 19, 
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from venturing upon desertion^ at least when we come to blows 
fight backwardly, remembering that you are sprung from us^ 
and that it was through you we first provoked the hatred of the 
barbarian,”^ Themistocles, in puttmg up these inscriptions, 
looked, I believe, to two chances—either Xerxes would not 
discover them, in which case they might bring over the lonians 
to the side of the Greeks; or they would be reported to him 
and made a ground of accusation against the lonians, who 
would, thereupon be distrusted, and would not be allowed to 
take pail in the sea-fights. 

23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man of 
Histisea went in a merchant-ship to Apheue, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks had fled from Artemisium. Dis¬ 
believing his report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, while 
they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had happened. 
These brought back word how matters stood; whereupon at 
sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a body, and sailed 
to Artemisium, where they remained till mid-day; after which 
they went on to Histiaca.* That city fell into their hands 
immediately; and they shortly overran the various villages 
upon the coast in the district of Hcllopia,^ which was part of 
the Histisean territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making the 
following dispositions with respect to the bodies of th(.»sc who 
fell at ^ermopyla. Of the twenty thousand who had been 
slain on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the field 
while he buried the rest in trenches; and these he carefully 
filled up with earth, and hid with foliage, that the sailors might 
not sec any signs of them. The herdd, on reaching Histisea, 
caused the whole force to be collected together, and spake thus 
to them: 

“ Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who please, 
to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the senseless 
men who think to overthrow his armies.” 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, and 

^ AUuditxg to the assistance given by Athens to the lonians in the great 
revolt. 

* The most important town of northern Eubcaa* 

* The Hellopiani, one of Uie early Pelasgic tribes^ seem to have been the 
original inhabitants of Bubosa, whi^ anciently bore the name of Hellopia. 
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passing among the heaps o{ deadj in this way viewed the spec¬ 
tacle. Many Helots were include in the s^iin,^ but every one 
imagined that the bodies were all either La^semonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes had 
done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a laughable 
device—on the one side a thousand men were seen lying about 
the field, on the other four thousand crowded together into one 
spot. 11118 day then was given up to sight-seeing; on the next 
the seamen embarked on board their ships and safled back to 
Histia:a, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon their inarch. 

26. liiere came now a few deserters from Arcadia to join the 
Persians—poor men who had nothing to live on, and were in 
want of employment. The Pemians brought them into the 
king’s presence, and there inquired of them, by a man who 
acted as their spokesman, “ what the Greeks were doing P ” 
The Arcadians answered—“ They are holding the Olympic 
games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot-races.” ” And 
what,” .said the man, “ is the prise for which they contend? ” 
“ An olive-wreath,” returned the others, ‘‘ which is given to the 
man who wins.” On hearing this, Tritantax;hme3j the son of 
Attabanus,^ uttered a speech which was in truth most noble, 
but which caused him to be taxed with cowardice by King 
Xerxes. Hearing the men say that tlie prize was not money 
but a wreath of olive, be could not forbear from cxdaiming 
before them all; ” Go^ heavens I Mardonius, what manner of 
men are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight ?—men 
who contend with one another, not for money, but for honour! ” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Therraopylde, a herald was sent mto Phdeis by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad tenns with the 
Phocians, and especially since their last overthrow- For it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Greece by the king, 
that the Thessalians, with their allies, entered Phficis in full 
force, but were defeated by the Phocians in an engagement 
wherein they were ver^’ roughly handled. The Phocians, who 
had with tliem as sootlisayer Tellias of Elis, were blocked up in 
the mountain ot Parnassus, when the foUowine stratagem was 
contrived for them by their Elean ally. He wk six hundred 
of their bravest men, and whitened tlwir bodies and tiieir arms 

* Herodotus had not directh|meationed these Helots before. K they 
bore the woportirm, found elaakbere (infra, ix. xo, aS), of eeven to each 
Spartan, they must have am<.iAted to axoo men. 

• Supra, 4V Sa. 
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with chalk; then iostnicting them to slay every one whom 
they should meet tl]f|£ was not whitened like tbemsdves, he 
made a wght attack upon the Thessaliaoa. No. sooner did the 
Thessaliui sratries, who were the first to see them> behold this 
strange sigb^ than, imagining it to be a prodigy, diey were all 
filled with IVom the sentries the alarm spr^ to the 

army,. wbi(^ was aeized with such a panic that Pbocians 
killed four, tbottsand of than, and became masters of their dead 
bodies and'Shields. Of the shields one half were sent as an 
offering to the temple at Abse,^ the other half were deposi^ at 
Delphi] while from the tenth part of the booty gained in the 
battle, were made the gigantic figures which stand round the 
tripod m firoDt of the Ddphic shrine, and likewise the figures of 
thei|iude slae and character at Abse. 

a8. resides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot when it was 
blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow to their horse 
upon its mvadtng riieir territory, from which they had never 
recove^L There is a pass near the dty of Hyampolis,’ where 
the Pjjl^wu, having dug a broad trench, filled up the void 
with wine>jars, after which they covered the place with 

mould, so that the ground all looked alike, and then awaited 
the coming of the Thessalians. These, thinking to destroy the 
Phocians at one sweep, lUshed rapidly forward, and beimme 
entangled in the wine-jars, which broke the legs of their horses. 

39. The .Thessalians had therefore a double caiue of quarrel 
with the Phodans, when they dispatched the herald above 
mentioned, sriw thus delivered his message:— 

“ At lei^th acknowledge, ye men of Phods, that ye may not 
think to match with us. In times post, when it pleased us to 
hold with the Greeks, we had always the vantage over you; 
and now oor influence is such with the barbarian, that, if we 
choose it, you will lose your country, and (what is even worse) 
you will be sold as slaves. However, though we can now do 
with you exactly as we like, we are willing to forget our wrongs. 
Quit them with a payment of fifty talents of silver,* and we 
undertake.to ward cA the evils which threaten your country.” 

30. Sueh was the message which the Thessalians sent. The 
Phocians were '<the only people in these parts who had not 
espoused t^e causa of the Medes; and it is my deliberate opinion 

. ’ , . 

* For the Weot edabrity of this temple, sec above, L 46. 

* Uyas^Mlls lay very near to Aba. 

* Rather mace than £13,000 of our money. 
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that the motive which swayed them was none other—neither 
more nor less—than their hatred of the Thessalians: for had 
the Thessalians declared in favour of the Greeks, I believe that 
the men of Phocis would have joined the Median side. As it 
was, when the message arrived, the Phocians made answer, that 
“ they would not pay anything—it was open to them, equally 
witJi the Thessalians, to make rommon cause with the Medes, 
it they only chose so to do—but they would never of their own 
free will b^ome traitors to Greece/* ^ 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians*,^full of 
wrath gainst the Phocians, offered themselves as guides to the 
barbarian army, and led them forth from Trochinia into Doris. 
In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian territory, not 
more than thirty furlongs ucioss, interposed between Mai is and 
Phocib; it is the tract in ancient times called Dryopis; and the 
land, of which it is a pari, is the mother-country of the Dorians 
in the Peloponncse.' This territory the barbarians did not 
plunder, for the inhahitunts bad esp>ouscd their sidfe; and 
besides, the Thessalians wislicd that they should be spAed. 

33. From Doris they maichcd forwar<l into Ph6cis; but here 
ihe inhabitants did not fall into their power: for some of them 
had taken refuge in the high grounds ol Parnassus—one summit 
of which, called Titborea, standing quite by itself, not fai* from 
the city of Neon, is well fitted U, gtve shelter to a large body 
of men, and had now received a number of tlie Phocians with 
their movables j while tlic greater portion had fled to the 
country of the OzoJian Locnans,^ and placed their goods in the 
city called Amphissa, whicli lies above the Crissaam plain. The 
land of Phdeis, however, was entirely overrun, for the Thessa¬ 
lians led the Persian army through the w hole of it; and wherever 
they went, the country was wasted with Cre and .sword, the 
cities and even the temples being wilfully set alight by the troops. 

33. 'the march of the army lay along the v^ley of the 
Cfphissus; ® and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 
towns of J)rymus, Charadra, Er^ius, Tclhronium, Amphiexa, 
Neon, Pedieis, lYitcis, Elateia, Ilyampolis, Parapotamii, and 
Abas. At the last-named place there was a temple of Apollo, 
very rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was Ukewise an oracle there in those days, as 


^ Supra, i. 56. 

* Tnc Ozohan Locrians oa the sb^es of the Cormtbian Gulf. 

* The Cephissus rises the ba&e of Parnassus. 
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indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burntj and here they captured a number of the 
Phocians before they could reach the hills,^ and caused the 
death of some of their women by ill-usage. 

34. After passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched to 
Panopeis; and now the army separated into two bodies, 
whereof one, which was the more numerous and the stronger 
of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Bceotia by the country of the Orchomcnians.* The 
Ba^otians had one and all embraced the cause of the Medes; 
and their towns were in the possession of Macedonian garrisons, 
whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manifest to Xerxes 
that the B(cotians were on the Median side. Such then waa the 
road followed by one division of the burbnrians. 

35. Tho other division took guides, and proceeded towards 
the temple of Delphi, keeping Mount Parnassus on their right 
hand. ’^They too laid waste .such parts*of Phocis as they passed 
through, burning tlie city of the Panupeans, together witli those 
of the Daulians and of U)e JEolidx. This body bad been dc** 
tached from the rest of the army, and made to inarch in this 
direction, for the purpose of plundering the Delphian temple 
and conveying to King Xerxes the riches which were there laid 
up. For Xerxes, as 1 am informed, was l)cttcr acquainted with 
what there was worthy of note at Delphi, than even with what 
he had left in his own house; so many of those about him were 
continually describing the treasures—more espedally the offer¬ 
ings m^ide by Cnrsus the son of Alyattcs.^ 

36. Now when the Delphians heani what danger they were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and inquired if they should 
bury tliem in the ground, or capy them away to some other 
country. The god, in repj^fcade them leave the treasures un¬ 
touched—He was abluKe said, without help to protect 
his own.” So the DelpiPKs, when tliey received this answer, 
began to think about saving themselves. And first of all they 
sent tlisir women and children across the gulf into Achasa; after 
which greater number of them climbed up into the tops of 
Parnassus,* and placed their goods for safety in the Corycian 

^ The Pereians were determinud, however, ia true iconoclastic spirit, 
to destroy, if possible, all the priucipai Greek fanes. 

* Orchomonus, the most famous of the Bceutian cities next to Thebes. 

•Supra, i. 50, 51. 

* The two peaks rising immediately above Delphi iKastrt), arc probab]> 
intended. 
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cave; ^ while some effected their escape to Amphissa in Locris.^ 
In this way all ithe £>elphians quitted the atyj except sixty 
men, and tte Prophet ^ 

37. When the bm-barian assailants drew neat, and were in 
sight of the pla^,* the Prophet, who was named Ac^ratus, 
beheld, in front of the temple, a portion ol .the sacred armour, 
-which it was not lawful for any mortal-hand to touch, lying 
-oipon the ground, removed from the inner dirine where it was 
wont to bang. Then went he and told the prodigy to the Del* 
- phians who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy 

P ressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of Minerva 
rooaia, when they were overtaken by other prodigies still more 
wot^er^l than the first. Truly it was marvel enough, when 
warlike harness was seen lying outside the temple, removed 
there by no power but its own; what followed, however, ex¬ 
ceeded in strangeness all prodigies that had ever before been 
seen. The barbarians had just reached in their advance the 
diapel of Minerva Pronaia, when a storm of thunder burst 
suddenly over their heads—at the same time two crags split off 
from Mount Parnassus, and rolled down upon them with a loud 
noise, crushing vast numbers beneath then wei^t—while from 
the temple of Minerva there went up the war-cry and the shout 
of victory. 

38. All these things together struck terror into the barbarians, 
who forthwith turned and fled. The Delphians, seeing this, 
came down from their hiding-places, and smote them with a 
* great slaughter, from which such as escaped fled str^ht into 
Bceotia. These men, on their return, declared (as I am told) 
that besides the marvels mentioned above, they witnessed also 
other supernatural^ sights. Two armed warriors, they said, of a 
stature more than human, pursued after their flying ranks, 
pressing them dose and slaying them. 

39. These men, the Delphians maintain, were two Heroes 
belonging to the place—by name Phylacus and Autonous—each 
of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple; one, that of 
Phylacus, hard by the road which runs above the temple of 
Pronaia; the other, that of Autonous, near the Castalian spring,* 

* The Corydan cave, sacred to Pan and the Nymphs. 

* Whither the other Phocians bad already fled (supra, ch. 33). 

* Deipbi stood on the side oi a rodcv bui, in the'fonn of a theatre to 
which a sueceauon oi tvraces gave it a still greats ieseiid>laM«. The 
TeiMie Apollo was about the centre of the curve. 

«Tbe Caitahan spring may be distinctly ceeognis^ in the modem 
fountain of Ai« Jdttni. It Im at the base of the predpices of Parnassus. 
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at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. The blodcs of stone 
which fell from P»iiassus m^ht still be seen in my day; they 
lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where they sto^^d, '^ter rolling 
through the host of the barbarians. Thus was this body of 
men forced to retire from the temj^e. 

40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Artemisium, 
proceeded toSal^is, at the request of the Athenians, and there 
cast anchor, The Athenians had begged them to take up this 
position, Ja order timt they might convey their women and 
children ont of Attica, and furtl^ might deliberate upon the 
course whi<b it now behoved them to follow. Disappointed in 
the hopes which they had previously entertained, they were 
about to hold a council concerning the present posture of their 
aflairs. For they had looked to see the Peloponnesians drawn 
up in full force to resut the enemy in Bceotia, but found nothing 
of what they hod expected ; nay, they learnt that the Greeks of 
those parts, only concerning themselves about their own safety, 
were building a wall across the Isthmus, and intended to gtiard 
the Feloponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its cl^ce. 
These tiuings caused them to make the request whereof I spoke, 
that the combined fleet should andior at Salamis. 

41. So vdiUe the rest of the fleet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, proclamation was made, that every Athe¬ 
nian should wve his children and household as he best could; * 
whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some to S^mis, 
but the greater zmmber to Treezen.* This removal was made 
with all possible haste, partly from a desire to obey the advice 
of the oracle,* but still more for another reason. The Athenians 
say tiiat they have in their Acropolis a huge serpent, which 
lives in the temple, and is the guardian of the whole place. 
Nor do_ only say this, but, as if the serpent really dwelt 
there, every month &ey lay out its food, which consists of a 
honcy-cala. Up to this time the honey-cake had always been 
consumed;' but iww it remained untouched. So the priestess 
told the pe^^ide vdmt had happened; whereupon they left Athens 

[For a deseriptkn of and its surroundings—so fatuous In antiquity— 
see tbe exhaustive .note ht Frazer's monumental edition of Pausanias, 
vol. V. pp. 348.-sqq.—^B. H. B.] 

‘ Tbe Atha^an who, without such prociamation, left his country at a 
time of danger, was eoasiidered guilty of a capital offence. 

* The Trorsenlans reesived them with muim kindness, and voted them 
stistenance-mrnev at the rate of two obols (sf^.) pw drsM for eaob person. 

* Supra, vii. t4i. 
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the more readily, since they believed tiwt the goddess had 
already abandoned the citadel. As soon as all was removed, 
the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, hearing 
that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, was come to 
Salamis, joined it at that island from Treezen—orders having 
been issued previously that the ships should muster at Pdgon, 
the port of the Troezenians. The vessels collected were many 
more in number than those which had fought at Artemisium, 
and were furnished by more cities. The admiral was the same 
who had commanded before, to wit, Eurybiades, the son of 
Eurycleides, who was a Spartan, but not of ttie family of the 
kings: the city, however, which sent by far the greatest number 
of ships, and the best sailers, was Athens. 

43. Now these were tlie nations who composed the Grecian 
fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following—the Lacedie- 
monians with sixteen ships; the Corinthians with the same 
number as at Artemisium; the Sicyonians with fifteen; the 
Epidaurians with ten; the Troezenians with five; and the Hcr- 
mionians with three. These were Dorians and Macednians"^ 
all of them (except those from Hermion^), and had emigrated 
last from Erineus, Pindus, and Dryopis. The Hermionians were 
Dryopians, of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove 
out of the land now called Doris. Such were the Peloponnesian 
nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a greater 
number than that furnished by any other people; and these 
were now manned wholly by themselves; for the Platjeans did 
not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis, owing to the 
following reason. When the Greeks, on their withdrawal from 
Artemisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Platseans disembarked upon 
the opposite shore of Boeotia, and set to work to remove their 
households, whereby it happened that they were left behind. 
(The Athenians, when the region which is now called Greece 
was held by the Pelasgi, were Pelasgians, and bore the name of 
Craiiaans; but under their king Ojcrops, they Were called 
Cecropida:; when Erechtheus got the sovereignty, they changed 
their name to Athenians; and when Ion, the son of Xuthus, 
became their general, fl^y were named after him lonians.) 

45. The Mc’garians IBjt^d with the same number of ships as 

* Supra, i. 56. 
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at Artemisium; the Afnbraciots came with seven; the Leu- 
cadians (who were Dorians from Corinth) with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty ships— 
xhey had a larger number equipped; but some were kept back 
to guard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however were 
tlieir best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. (The Egine- 
taiis are Dorians from Epidaurus;^ their island was called 
formerly (Endn^). The Ct^cideans came next in order; they 
furnished the twenty ships with which they had served at Arte- 
misiim. The Eretrians likewise furnished their seven. These 
races are Ionian. Clos gave its old number the Ceans are 
lonians from Attica. Naxos furnished four: this detachment, 
like tlosc from the other islands, had been sent by the citizens 
at home to join the Medes; but they made light of the orders 
given them, and joined the Greeks, at the instigation of Demo¬ 
critus, 4 citizen of good report, who was at that time captain of 
a trirerae. The Naxians are lonians, of the Athenian stock. 
The St)Teans served with the same ships as before; the Cyth- 
nians contributed one, and likewise a pcnteconter—these two 
nations are Dryopians: the Seriphians, Siphnians, and Melians, 
also .servrd;* they were the only isbndcrs who had not given 
earth and water to the baiborian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and the 
country irinabited by the 'Phesprotians, for that people borders 
on the Ambraciots and I^ucadians, who are llie most remote of 
all those by whom the fleet was fumi'jhed. From the countries 
beyond, there was only one people which gave help to the 
Greeks in their danger. This was the people of Crotona,* who 
contributed a single ship, under the command of PhaJ'llus, a 
man who liad thrice carried off the prize at the Pythian games. 
The Crotoniats are, by descent, Achajans. 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes; but the Melians, 
Siphnians, and .Seriphians, brought penleconters. The Melians, 
who draw their race from Lacedaanon, furnished two; the 
Siphniami( and Seriphians, who arc lonians of the Athenian 
stock, one each. The whole number of the ships, without 

‘ Supra, 

* Two t riiw Sn aad two pentreontras (supia, ch. i). 

‘ SeripbuB, S^uus. and MeV»—tho Serfiho, Siphanto, aad Milo of th« 
presi-nt da y^ <Mr m . toifether wilh Oos and Cythuus, the western Cyclades, 
which were «( 5 p^espocially threatened by the advance of the Persian fleet. 
Their remotenfln aom Asia bad emboldened them to refuse submission; 
their danf(cr now induced them to appear in arms. 

* Supra, ill. 126. 
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counting the penteconters, was three •'hundred and seventy- 
eight.' 

49. When the captains from these various nations were come 
tf^ther at Salamis, a council of war was summoned; and 
Eurybiades proposed that any one who liked to advise, should 
say which place seemed to him the fittest, among those stUI ri 
the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene of a naval com¬ 
bat. Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now; but he 
desired their counsel as to the remainder. The speaks moitly 
advised that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, and 
there give battle in defence of the Peloponnese; and they 
urged as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island where they 
could get no help; but if they were beaten near the Isthmus, 
they could escape to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus athrising, 
there came an Athenian to the camp, who brou^t wo^d that 
the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravagijig and 
burning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
BoK)tia, where it had burnt Thespiae and Platsea—both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese—and now it was laying waste all the possessions of 
the Athenians. Thespiae and Plataea had been burst by the 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence¬ 
ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four moj^s bad 
gone by; one, wbjle the army made the crossings and delayed 
about the region of tlie Hellespont; and three wWle they ^o- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of CaJliades. They found the city forsal«n; a few peo|Je only , 
remained in the temple,* either keepers of tiie treasures,® or 
men of the poorer sort. These persons having fortified the 
citadel * with planks and boards, held out against Ae enemy. 
It was in some measure their poverty which had prevented them 
from seekng shelter in Salamis; but there was likewise another 

*T 1 )e aetua^^&ber of the Greek ships tngaffd is tazioudy stated. 
i^Ischyhis, whQ«||Dae of the combatants, makes them 300, Ot jzo; Thucy¬ 
dides, 400, CK ae^|wft to some MSS., 300. 

* The temple offlwierva Polias in the AeropoUi. 

' The kmers of the sacred treasurM of Minerva were tea In numbs-. 

* The Allbmian citadel, or Acropolis. 
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reason whidi in part induced them to remain. They imagined 
thein»lves to have discovered the true meaning of the oracle 
utler^ by the I^^ooesSj which promised that “ the wooden 
wall ” should never be taken^the wooden wall, they thought, did 
noi mean the but the place vdiere they had taken re^ge. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hOl over against the 
citadel, which is called Mars’ hill by the Athenians,* and began 
the siege of tlv place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces of'^lkhn tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade, pow those who were within the citadel found 
themselves in a ilu»t woeful case; for their wooden rampart 
Iwtrayed them; however, they continued to resist It was 
in vam that the Pimimtidce came to them and offered terms of 
surrender—they scmv) refused all parley, and among their 
other modes of def<M£8, rolled down huge masses of stone upon 
tlie barbarians as were mounting up to the gates: so 
Xerxes was for a long time very greatly perplexed, and could 
not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made discovery of an access. For verily the 
oracle had 8|>oken truth; and it was fated that the whole main¬ 
land of AtUca should fall beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Right in front of the citadel, but l)eh>nd the gates and die 
common ascent-^-where no watch was kept, and no one would 
hove thought it possible that any foot of man could climb—a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaunis, Cecrops’ 
daughter,* noriyithstanding the steepness of the precipice. As 
soon as '^e Athenians saw them upon the summit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the wall, and so perished; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Persians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which they 
massacred die SUTOliants. When aU were slain, they plundered 
the tenmle, aajd n^ every part of the dtadel.* 

54. Xerxes, thus comnifitely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, wsim message to Artabanus, informing him 

‘ Supra, vfi, X4S, 

* Mars’ Hill, m sear ot tae celebrated court nf tbe Areopagus, made still 
more famota bf the pnacUag of St. Paul (Acts xvu. 22), is oat oi the 
features of'At^ieaiaia topograpuy wbkh cannot be mistakra. 

' Aglaurus, tbe daughttr of Cecrops, was sa>d to have thrown herself 
over the precipices of Um Acropolis. 

* The traces of this destruction mav stiU be seen, though the structures 
have been rebultt. [Cf. Gardner, New CheMm tx Greek History, chap, 
vui —E. H. B.] 
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of his success hitherto. TTie day after, he collected together all 
the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in his train^ and 
bade them go up into the citadel^ and there offer sacrifice after 
their own fashion. I know not whether he had had a dream 
which made him give this order, or whether he felt some 
remorse on account of having set the temple on fire- However 
this may have been, the exiles were not slow to obey the com¬ 
mand given them. 

55- I will now explain why I have made mention of thus 
circumstance: there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth-born, 
as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an olive-tree 
and a sea.^ The tale goes among the Athenians, that they were 
placed there as witnesses by Neptune and Minerva, when they 
had their contention about the country.* Now this olive-tree 
had been burnt with the rest of the temple when the barbarians 
took the place. But when the Athenians, whom the king had 
commanded to offer sacrifice, went up into the temple for the 
purpose, they found a fresh shoot, as much as a cubit in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least was the account 
which these persons gave. 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Creeks no sooner heard what 
had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into such alarm 
that some of the captains did not even wait for the council to 
come to a vote, but embarked hastily on board their vessels, and 
hoisted sail as though they would take to flight immediately. 
The rest, who stayed at the council board, came to a vote that 
the fleet should give battle at the Isthmus. Night now drew 
on; and the captains, dispersing from the meeting, proceeded 
on board their reactive ships. 

57. Themistoclcs, as he entered his own vessel, was met by 
Mnesiphilus, an Athenian, who asked him what the council had 
resolved to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand away 

' Paussanias tells us that this sea ** was a well of salt water. 

^ The myth is t^iven more fuUy by ApoUodonis than by any other writer. 

The tfods/' he says, “ were minded to choose themselves cities where they 
should be axially worshipped. Neptune was the first to reach Attica, 
where tit CToU with his trident, and made a sC4 spring up in the midst of 
the AcTopoiisS^ere it remains to this day. and is caUed the Sea of Erecb*^ 
theus. (Athen^) followed, and Ct'dlinc Cecrops to be witness that 

she took tbi|piid in possession, planted the ohve which still grows in the 
temple of Paodrosus. Then a strife arose concerning the country: so 
Jupiter, to recoacUe the rivals, appointed judges, who were not Cecrops 
and Cranaus. as some say, nor vet Erechtheus, but the twelve deities. 
Their adjudged the land to Athene, upon the witness of Cecrops; 

and so Atiws gained its name, being called after the goddess.'* 
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for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the Pelo- 
ponnese^ Mnesiphilus exclaimed— 

If these men sail away from Salamb, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland; for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one «lse will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the break¬ 
ing up the armament. Thus will Greece be brought to ruin 
through evil counsels. But haste thee now; and, if there be 
any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves—mayhap 
thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his mind, and 
continue here.” 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles; and with- 
out answering a word* he went straight to the vessel of Eury- 
Ijiudes. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted to 
speak with him on a matter touching the public service. So 
Eurybiades bade him come on l>oard, and say whatever he 
wished. Then Thcmistocles, seating himself at his side, ^vent 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnesiphilus, 
pretending as 2 they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by his 
importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains to 
council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades bad 
opened to them his purpose in assembling them together, 
Themistodes, as men are wont to do when they are very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them; whereupon the Corin¬ 
thian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, observed— 
“ Themistodes, at the games they who start too soon are 
scourged.’^ True,” rejoined the o^er in his excuse, “ but they 
who wait too late are not crowned.” 

60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild answer; 
and towards Eurybiades himself he did not now use any. of 
those arguments which he had urged before, or say aught of the 
allies betaking themselves to flight if once they broke up from 
Salamis; it would have been ungraceful for him, when the 
confederates were present, to make accusation against any: but 
he had recourse to quite a new sort of reasoning, and addressed 
him as follows:— 

With thee it rests, 0 Eurybiades! to save Greece, if thou 
wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us, who would 
have the fleetVithdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech 
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thee, and judge between the two courses. At the Isthmus thou 
wilt fight in an open sea, s^'ch is greatly to our disadvantage, 
since our ships ait heavier and fewer in number thah ^e 
enemy’s; and further, thou wilt in any case lose Salamis, 
M^ara, and Egina, even if all tiie rest goes well wijh us. The 
> land and sea force of the Persians will advance together; and 
thy retreat will but draw them toward the Peloponnese, and so 
bring all Greece into peril. If, on the other hand, thoii doest 
as I advise, these are the advantages which thou w^ so secure: 
in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships 
against many, if the war follows the common course, we shall 
gain a great victory; for to fight in a narrow spa;<;e is favourable 
to us—in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will, in this 
case be preserved, where we have placed our wives «id children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other; for whether we fight here 
or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence of Ae 
Peloponnese. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw the 
Persians upon that region. For if things turn put as I anti¬ 
cipate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept your 
Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have advanced 
no fiurther than Attica, but from thence have fled back in dis¬ 
order; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, Egina, and 
Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that we are to overcome 
our enemies.^ When men counsel reasonably, reasonable 
success ensues; but when in their counsels they reject reason, 
God does not choose to follow tire wandermgs of Iniinan 
fancies.” 

61. When Thehustocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be sUrat, rince he 
was a man without a city; at the same time he called on Eury- 
biades not to put the question at the instance of one who 
no country, and urged that Thcmistnclcs should show of what 
state he was envoy, before he gave liis voice with the rest. 
This reproach he made, because the city of Athens had been 
taken, and was in the hands of die barbarians. Hereupon 
Thcmistocles spake many bitter things against Adeimantus and 
the Corinthians generally; and for proof that he bad a country, 
reminded the cajamlns, that with two hundred ships at his 
command, all fu^ manned for battle, he had both dty and 

4 


’ Supra, vii. ad fia. 
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territory as good as theirs; rince there was no Grecian state 
whidi could resist his men if they were to a descent.^ 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 

addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness—If 
thou wilt stay here,” he said, “ and behave like a brave man, all 
will be wcU-^ not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. For the 
whole fortune of die war depends on our ships. thou per¬ 
suaded by my words. li not, we will take our families oft board, 
and go, jo^t as we are, to Siris, in Italy, which is ours from of 
old, uid the prophecies declare we are to colonise some 

day or You then, when you have lost allies like us, will 

hereafter caO ib mind what I have now said.” 

63. At words of Themistocles, Eurybiades changed his 
determinadon; principally, as I believe, because he feared that 
if he withdrew the 8eet to the Isthmus, the Athenians would 
sail away, and knew that without the Athenians, the rest of 
their ships could be no match for the fleet of the enemy. He 
therefore decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis. 

64. And now, the dificrent ^efs, notwithstanding their 
skirmish of wor^, on learning the decision of Eurybi^es, at 
once made ready for the 8ght. Morning broke; and, just as the 
sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on shore and 
at sea: whereupon the Greeks resolved to approach the gods 
with prayer, and likewise to send and invite the iEadds to &eir 
aid. And ^s they did, with as much speed as they had re¬ 
solved on it. Prayers were offered to all the gods; and Telamon 
and Ajax were invoked at once from Salamis, wMle a ship was 
sent to Egina to fetch .£acus himself, and the other ^Eacids. 

65. The loUowum is a tale which was told by Dicseus, the son 

of l^eoCfdes, an Athenian, who was at this time an exile, and 
had gained a good report among the Medes. He declared that 
after tl» ^nny of Xerxee had, in the absence of the Athenians, 
wasted Attica, he chanced to be with Demaratus the Lacedae¬ 
monian in the Tbiiasian plain, amd that while there, he saw a 
cloud of dust advaadng from Eleusis, such as a host of thirty 
thousuid men raise. As he and his companion were 

wondering who the men, from whom the dust arose, could 
possibly be,.a sound of voices reached bis ear, and he thought 
that he recognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus.^ Now Dema- 

> Two Inutdnd aMps WouU Inply at least 40,000 meo, a ioree neater 
i (probably) than that wUob any Greek state, except Sparta, eoula have 
' toouj^t into the £eld. 

* tbe chief details ooneerolDg the greater Eleuhioia, of which the mystic 
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ratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis^ and so be 
inquired of Dicsus what the voices were saying. Dicsus made 
answer —“0 Demaratus! beyond a doubt some mighty 
calamity is about to befall the king's army! For it is manifest, 
inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, that the sound 
which we have heard is an unearthly one, and is now upon its 
way from Elcusis to aid the Athenians and their confederates. 
If it descends upon the Peloponncse, danger will threaten the 
king himself and his land army—^if it moves towards the ships 
at Salamis, 'twill go hard but the king's fleet there suffers 
destruction. Every year the Athenians cx^lebrate this feast to 
the Mother and the Daughter; ^ and all who wish, whether they 
be Athenians or any other Gmeks, are initiated. The sound 
thou hcarcst is the Bacchic song, which is wont toi>e sung at that 
festivai.” Hush now/* rcjiiincd the other; ^*and see thou 
toll nu man of this matter. For if thy words be brought to the 
king’s car, thou wilt assurcilly lose thy head because of them; 
neither I nor any man living can then save thee. Hold thy 
peace tJiereforc. The gods will sec to the king’s army.” Thus 
])emaratus counselled him; and they looked, and saw the dust, 
from which the sound arose, become a cloud, and the cloud rise 
up into the air and sail away to Salamis, making for the station 
oi the Grecian fleet. Tlicn they knew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such w'as the talc told 
by Dicseus the son of Thcocydes; and he appealed for its truth 
to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, alter they had 
seen the Spartan dead at Therraopylas,* and crossed the channel 
from Trachis to Histitea, waited there by the space of three 
days, and then sailing down through the Euripus,® in three 
more came to Phalcrum. In my judgment, the Perrian forces 
both by land and sea when they inv^cd Attica were not less 
numerous than they had been on their arrival at SSpias and 
Thermopyl®. For against the Persian loss in the storm and at. 
Thermopylit, and again in the sea-flghts off Artemisium, I set 
t!ie various nations which had since joined the king—as the 

hymn to Bacchus was a part, are carefully collected 10 Smith's Dictionary of 
AtUiguUies voc. Elkusinia) [and in chap. ix. of Jevons and Gardiner's 
ASanual of E. H. B.]. 

^ Ceres fKorel and Proserpine. 

* Supra, ch. 23. 

* Ihe nrune Euripus applies, strictly speaking, only to the vesry surrowest 
part of the channel between E'lbcea and the mainU^d, 
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Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the Bceotians—each 
serving in full force in his army except the last, who did not 
number in their ranks either the Thespians or the Plateaus; 
and together with these, the Carystians, the Andrians, the 
Tenians, and the other people of the islands, who all fought on 
this side except the five states already mentioned A For as the 
Persians penetrated further into Greece, they were joined con* 
tinually by fresh nations. 

67. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see how the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalerum; 
where they were visited by Xerxes, who had conceived a desire 
to go aboard asd leam the wishes of the fleet. So he came and 
sate in a seat ot honour; and the sovereigns of the nations, and 
the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear bcfi^re him,, 
and as they arrived took their scats according to the rank 
assigned them by the king. In the first seat sate the king of 
Sidon; after lura, the king of Tyre; * then the rest in their 
order. When the whole had Udeen their places, one after 
another, and were set down in orderly array, Xerxes, to try 
them, sent Mardoruus and questioned each, whether a sea-fight 
should be risked or no. 

68. Mardonius accordingly w'enl round the entire assemblage, 
beginning wth the Sidonion monarch, and asked this question; 
to which all gave the same answ'er, advising to engage the 
Greeks, except only Artemisia, who spake as follows:— 

‘‘ Say to the king, Mardonius, that these are my words to 
him: I was not the least brave of those who fought at Euboea, 
nor were mv achievements there among the meanest: it is my 
right, therefore, 0 my lord, to tell thee plainly what I think to 
be most for thy advant^e now. ITiis then is my advdee.. 
Sparc thy ships, and do not risk a battle; for these people are 
as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men to* 
women. What so great need is there for thee to incur hazard 
at sea? Art thou not master of Athens, for wliich thou didst 
undertake thy expedition?^ Is not Greece subject to thee? 
Nut a soul now resists thy advance. The)^ who once resisted.., 
were handled even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now leam how I 
expect that affairs will go with tliy adversaries. If thou art not 

^ Naxos, Cytlmus, S^iphus, Sipb&us. and Mdos (vide supra, cb. 46). 

” Compare vii. 98. * Supra, vli. 8, { a. 
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o%rer-hasty to engage with them b/ sea, but wilt keep thy fleet 
near the I^d, then whether thou abidest as thou art, or nxarchest 
forward towards the Peloponnese, thou wilt easily accomplish 
all for which thou art come hither. TTie Greeks cannot hold out 
against thee very long; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and 
scatter th«ni to their several homes. In the island wher& they 
lie, I Jicar they have no food in store; nor is h likely, if thy 
land mrce begim its march towards the Felopc^CM, that they 
will remain quietly where they are—at least Mich as come from 
that reg^n. Of a surety they will not greatly trouble them¬ 
selves to give battle on behalf of the Athenians. (§ 3.) On the 
other hand, if thou art hasty to fl^ht, I tremble lest the defeat 
■of thy sea force bring harm likewise to thy land army. This, 
too, ^ou shouidst remember, 0 king; good msfters are apt to 
have bad servants, and bad masters go^ ones.^ Now, as thou 
art the best of men, thy servants must needs be a sorry set. 
lliese Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilidans, and Pamphylians, who 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies, of how little 
•service are they to thee!" 

69. As Artemisia spake, they , who wished her well were 
gyeatly troubled concerning her words, thinking that she would 
suffer some hurt at the king’s hands, because &e exhorted him 
not to risk a battle; they, on the other hand, who disliked and 
•envied her, favoured as she was by the king ateve all the rest of 
the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, expectii^ that her life 
would be the forfeit. But Xerxes, when the words of the 
several speakers were reported to him, was pleased beyond all 
•others with the reply of Artemisia; and whereas, even before 
this, he had always esteemed her much, he now praised her 
more than ever. Nevertheless, be rave orders that 1^ advice 
of the greater number should Ik foUowed; for he th^ht that 
at Euboea the fleet had not done its best, because be himself 
was not there to see—^whereas this time he resolved tiiat he 
would be an eye-witness of the combat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea; .and tbe ships 
proceeded towards Sdlamis, and took up the stations to which 
they were directed, wijjout let or hinihraDce from die enemy. 
The day,♦however, ^ too far spent for them to begin the 
battle, since night already approached: so diey prepared to 
engage upon the morrow. The Greeks, meanwhile, were in 
great distress and alarm, more especially thMe of ihe Pelo- 
jmnnese, wIm were troubl^ that they bad been kept at Salamis 
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* 

to fight on bei^ of the Athenian territory; ud feared that; if 
they should Suifer defeat; they would be pent up and besi^ed 
in an island; while their own country was left un^tected. 

71. The same night the land army of the barbarians began 
its march towards the Peloponnese; where; howevery all tl^t 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy from forcing 
an entrance by land. As soon as ever news reached the Pelo* 
ponnese of the death of Leonidas and his companbns at Ther- 
mopyls; the inhabitants Sock&d tt^ether from the varic^us 
citieS; and encamped at the IsthmuS; under the command of 
Cleombrotui; son of AnaxandridaS; and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Scironian Way; ^ after 
which it was d^ermined in counal to build a wall across the 
Isthmus.^ Allkhe number assembled amounted to many tens of 
thousand!; and there was not one who did not give himself to 
the work; it was soon finished. Stones, brickS; timber^ baskets 
filled full of sand, were used in the building; and not a moment 
was lost by those who gave their aid; for they laboured without 
ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had flocked 
in fuli to^e to the IsthmuS; were the following: the Lacedce^ 
monians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, Eleans, the 
CorinthianS; tbe Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phliasians, 
the Trae2enianS; and the Herroionians. These all gave their 
aid; being greatly alarmed at the danger which threatened 
Greece. %ut the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese took 
no part in the matter; though the Olympic and Camcian 
fes'tivals were* now over.® 

73. Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese. Two of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions where they dwelt 
at the iirst'^o wit, the Arcadians * and the Cynurians,® A 
third; that of the AchseanS; has never left the Peloponnese; but 
has be^ dislodged from its own proper country; and inhabits a 
district whibh once belonged to others.® The remaining nations^ 

1 The SciroBiSa Way, led irotn Megara to Coruitb> along the eastern shore 
of the IsUunus. 

*The lathniiis is about four milfts across at its narrowest point, and 
nearly five where the waE was built. 

* Supra» viL ao6. 

* That the Arcadiaos were abonsixial inhabitants of the PelopooneH was 
the unanimous UadlUon of antiquity. 

* Cyuuria, or Cyaosuria, was (he border territory between Sparta and 

Argos upon the coast. ^ 

* Supra, vli. 94; eompare 1 . Z45. 

li Q 
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four out of the seven, are all immigrants—namely, the Dorians, 
the ^tolians, the Dryopians, and the Lemnians. To the 
Dorians belong several very famous cities;^ to the iEtolians 
one only, that is, Elis; to the Dr)'opians, Hcrmion^ and that 
Asin 4 which lies over against Cardajnyl 4 in Laconia;^ to the 
Lemnians, all the towns of the Paroreats,^ The aboriginal 
Cynurians alone seem to be lonians; even they, however, Imve, 
in course of time, grown to be Dorians, under the government 
of the Argives, whose Omeats and vassals they were. All tlie 
cities of these seven nations, except those mentioned above, 
stood aloof from the war; and by so doing, if I may speak 
freely, they in fact took part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril; since they never imagined that 
any great success would be gained by the fleet. The Greeks at 
Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were at^ut, felt greatly alarmed; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnesc. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
^secretly, and marvelled at the folly shown by Eurybiades; but 
presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another assembly 
was held; whereat tlie old subjects provoked much talk from 
the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best to sail to the 
Peloponnesc and risk battle for that, instead of abiding at 
Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by the enemy; 
while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, Eginetans, 
and Megarians, was urgent to remain and have the battle fought 
where they were. 

75. Then Themislocles,whcn he saw that the Peloponnesians 
would cany the vole against him, went out secretly from the 
council, and, instructing a certain man what he should say, sent 
him on board a merchant ship to the fleet of the Medes. The 
man’s name was Sicinnus; he was one of Thcmistocles’ house¬ 
hold slaves, and acted as tutor to his sons;* in after times, 
when the Thespians were admitting persons to citizenship, 
Themistocles made him a Thespian, and a rich man to hoot. 
The ship brought Sicinnus to ^e Persian fleet, and there he 
delivered his message to the leaders in these words:— 

^ Sparta, Argos, Mycoii«, TrGe2en, Epidaurus, Corinth, and Sicyon. 

* CardaxnyU was gj) the oppusite side of the CurocaBan Gulf to AsiD6. 
It was an old Acbean settlement, and important enough to be mentioned 
by Homer ( 11 . ix. 150]. 

^ Supra, iv. 148. 


^ Themistocles is said to have bad five sons. 
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“ The Athenian commander has sent me to you privily, 
without the knowledge of the other Greeks. He is a well- 
wisher to the king’s cause, and would rather success should 
attend on you than on his countrymen; wherefore he bids me 
tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and they are meditating 
a hasty flight. Now then it is open to you to achieve the best 
work that ever ye wrought, if only ye will hinder their escaping. 
They no longer agree among themselves, so that they will not 
now make any resistance—nay, ’tis likely ye may see a fight 
already begun between such as favour and such as oppose your 
cause.’’ The messenger, when he had thus expressed himself, 
departed and was seen no more. 

76. Then the captains, believing all that the messenger had 
said, proceeded to land a large b^y of Persian troops on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,^ which lies txtween Salamis and the mainland; 
after which, about the hour of midnight, they advanced their 
western wing towards Salamis, so as to indose the Greeks. 
At the same time the force stationed about Ceos and Cynosura 
moved forward, and filled the whole strait as far as Munychia^, 
with their ships. This advance was made to prevent the 
Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block them up in 
Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance might be taken 
upon them for the battles fought near Artemisium. The Persian 
troops were landed on the islet of Psytlaleia, because, as soon as 
the battle began, the men and wrecks were likely to be drifted 
thither, as the isle lay in tlie very path of the coming fight,— 
and they would thus be able to save their own men and destroy 
those of the enemy. Ah these movements were made in silence, 
that the Greeks might have no knowledge of them; and they 
occupied the whole night, so that the men had no lime to get 
their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophedes, or feel 
inclined to call in question those which speak with dearness, 
when I think of the following:— 

“ When they shall bridge with thdr ships to the sawed strand of Diana 
Girt with tbe golden lakbion. and eke to marine Cynosura»* 

Mad hope $wdliog their hearts at the downfall of beautiful Athens *— 
Then shall godlike Uight extinguish haughty Presumption, 


^ Pbyttaleia is the smell island now called Lipsokuidlit which lies between 
< The Marathonian promontory of the name, 
the Piraeus and the eastern extremity of Salamis. 

* ** Brilliant *' or fruitful Athens would be a closer translation. The 
epithet is a favourite one in this connection. 
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Insult's furious offspring, who thinketh to overthrow all things. 

Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with blood shall empurple 
Ocean's waves. Then—then shall the day of Greda’s freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Satnm's son all>seeing." 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis ^ spoke^ 
I neither venture myself to say anything against propheciesj nor 
do I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife of 
words grew fierce. As yet they did not know tihat they were 
encompassed, but imagined that the barbarians remained in the 
same places where they had seen them the day before. 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised' by the com> 
monalty;* yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
his character, that there was not in alt Athens a man so worthy 
or so just as he. He now came to the council, and, standing 
outside, called for Themistocles. Now Themistocles was not his 
friend, but his most determined enemy. HowevM, under the 
pressure of the great dangers impending, Aristides forgot their 
feud, and called Themistocles out of the council, since ^e wished 
to confer with him. He had heard before his arrival of the 
impatience of the Peloponnesians to withdraw the fleet to the 
Isamus. As soon therefore as Themistocles came fcjrth, 
Aristides addressed him in these words:— 

“ Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most advantage 
our country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as regards 
the departure of the Peloponnesians from this place, much talk 
and little will be found precisely alike. I have seen with my 
own eyes that which I now report: that, however much the 
Corinthians or Eurybiades himself may wish it, they cannot now 
retreat; for we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. Go 
in to them, and make this kno'wn.” 

tidings are also good. That which I earnestly desired to happen, 
thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Know that what .the 
Medes lUve now done was at my instance; for it was necessary^ 
as our men would not 6ght here of their own free will^ to make 

^SvprSy eh. ap. 

* Afier A loa^ struggle, Aristides bed been ostmdsftd through the.in* 
flueooa of Themistodes^ three years earlier, B.e. 461. The stems told in 
<oanectk>n with his ostradszn are weU known, aad wui be found in Plutarch 
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them fight whether they would or no. But ccane now, as tiiou 
hast brought the good news, go in and tell it. For if I stxak 
to them, they will think it a feigned tale, and will not believe 
that the barbarians have inclosed us around. Therefore do thou 
go to them, and inform them how matters stand. If they 
relieve thee, 'tWUl be for the best; but if otherwise, it wiU not 
liarm. For it is impossible that they should now fke awhy, if 
we axe indeed shut in on all sides, as thou sayest. 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
<'aptain8: he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had but 
barely escaped the blockading vessels—the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes—and he advised them 
lo get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said so 
much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose; for the 
greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme, com¬ 
manded lly Pantttius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. For 
this reason the Teriians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delj^ among those who overthrew the barbarians. With this 
ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the Lemnian 
ves.sel which came over before at Artemisium,^ the Greek fleet 
was brought to Uie full number of 380 ships; otherwise it fell 
short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting what the Tenlans told 
them, made ready for the coming figlit. At the dawn of day, 
all the men-at-arms* were assembled tt^ether, and speeches 
were made to them, of which the best was that of Themistocles; 
who throughout contrasted what was noble with what was base, 
nod bade them, in all that came within the range of man’s 
nature and constitution, always to make choice of the nobler 
part. Having thus wound up his discourse, he told them to go 
at once on board thdr ships, which they accordingly did; and 
about his time the trireme, that had been sent to Egina for the 
ASadd*,* iretutned; whereupon toe Greeks put to sea with all 
their flert, 

84. The fleet had scarce left toe land when they were attacked 


' Supfi» Abf St* Tbp bore made confirms the Mol in cb* 

4S, ad fin. ,, 

• The Epibitt»i c* annad porcioB oi the cww of a trir«w^ oprrwoftdlng 
to jout n*H"**j vaded in amount at dlEereot periods of Greek hiitory* 
The greatest omW ever found is forty* 
t Soprii clu 
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by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks began to back 
water^ and were about touching the shore, when Ameinias of 
Palleni,^ one of the Athenian captains, darted forth in front of 
the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. The two vessels 
became entangled, and could not separate, whereupon the rest 
of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, and engaged with the 
Persians. Such is the account which the Athenians give of the 
way in which the battle began; but the Eginetans maintain 
that the vessel which had b^n to Egina for die ^Eacid^, was 
the one that brought on the fight. It is also reported, that a 
phantom in the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, and, 
in a voice that was heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered 
them on to the fight ; first, however, rebuking them, and saying 
—“ Strange men, how long are ye going to back water? 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Elcusis, were placed the Phcenicians; against 
the Lacedsmonians, whose station was eastward towards the 
Piraeus,^ the lonians. Of these last a few only followed the 
advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly; the greater number 
did far otherwise. 1 could mention here the names of many 
trierarchs who took vessels from the Greeks, but I shall pass 
over all excepting Theomistor, the son of Androdamas, and 
Phylacus, the son of Histiaus, both Samians. I show this pre¬ 
ference to them, inasmuch as for this service Tbeomestor was 
made tyrant of Samos by the Persians, which Phylacus was 
enrolled among the king’s benefactors, and presented with a 
la^e estate in land. In the Persian tongue the king’s bene¬ 
factors are called Orosangs. 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled, either by the Athenians or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their 
line, while the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan in 
anything that they did, the issue of the battle could scarce be 
other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more bravely 
here than at Eubcca, and indeed surpassed themselves; each 
did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought that 
the king’s eye was upon himself.* 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek or bar¬ 
barian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain; 

1 Pall^6 was one of the most famous of the Athenian proviucial towns. 

* [The harbour of Athens.-*-E. H. BA 

^ Supra, ch. 69, and infra, ch. 90. Tne anger oi Xerxes, as we see in the 
latter passage, led to very serious consequences. 
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Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished herself in such a way 
as raised her even higher than she stood before in the esteem of 
the king. For after confusion had spread throughout the whole 
of the king^s fleet, and her ship was closely pursued by an 
Athenian trireme, she, having no way to fly, since in front of 
her were a number of friendly vessels, and she was nearest of all 
tlie Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure which in fact 
proved her safety. Pressed by the Athenian pursuer, she bore 
straight against one of the ships of her own party, a Calyndian, 
which liad Damasithymus, the Calyndian king, himself on board, 

I cannot say whether she had had any quarrel with the man 
while the fleet was at the Hellespont, or no—neither can I 
decide whether she of set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether 
it merely chanced that the Calyndian ship came in her way— 
but certain it is that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it, 
and that thereby she had the good fortune to procure herself a 
double advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy’s fleet, thought 
immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or else had deserted 
from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek side; he 
therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to attack others. 

88. Thus in the first place she saved her life by the action, 
and was enabled to get clear off from the buttle; while further, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the king an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. For 
as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the destruc¬ 
tion of the vessel, whereupon the bystanders observed to him— 
“ Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and how she 
has just sunk a ship of the enemy? Then Xerxes asked if it 
were really Artemisia^s doing; and they answered, “ Certainly; 
for they Imew her ensign: while all made sure that the sunken 
vessel l>elonged to tlie opposite side. Evcrytfiing, it is said, 
conspired to prosper the queen—it was especially fortunate 
for her that not one of those on board the Calyndian ship 
survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they say, in reply to 
the remarks made to him, observed—“ My men have behaved 
like women, my women like men! ** 

8g. There in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet, who was son of Darius and brother of 
Xerxes; and with him perished a vast number of men of high 
repute, Persians, Medes, and allies. Of the Greeks there died 
only a few; for, as they were able to swim, all those that were 
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However^ as I said before, she escaped; and so did some others 
whose ships survived the engagement; and these were all now 
assembled at the port of Phalerum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian com¬ 
mander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, was 
seized with fear, and being beyond measure alarmed, spread his 
saib, and hasted to fly away; on which the other ODrinthians, 
seeing their leader's ship in full flight, sailed off likewise* They 
had reached in their flight that part of the coast of Salamis 
where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras, when they met a 
light bark, a very strange apparition: it was never discovered 
that any one had sent it to them; and till it appeared they were 
altogether ignorant how the battle was going. That there was 
something beyond nature in the matter they judged from this— 
that when the men in the bark drew near to their ships they 
addressed tliem, saying —“ Adeimantus, while thou playest the 
traitor's part, by withdrawing all these ships, and flying away 
from the fight, the Greeks whom thou hast desert^ are de¬ 
feating their foes as completely as they ever wished in their 
prayers.*' Adeimantus, however, would not believe what the 
men said; whereupon they told him, “ he might take them 
with him as hostages, and put them to death if he did not And 
the Greeks winning.'* Then Adeimantus put about, both he 
and those who were with him; and they re-joined the fleet when 
tlie victory was already gained. Such is the tale which the 
Athenians tell concerning them of Corinth; these latter how¬ 
ever do not allow its truth.* On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished teemselves most 
in the flght. And.the rest of Greece bears witness in their 
favour. 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of Lysi- 
machus, the AUienian, of whom I lately spoke as a man of 
the greatest excellence, performed the following service. He 
took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and, land¬ 
ing with them on the islet of Psyttaleia, slew all the Persians 
by whom it was occupied. 

96. As soon as the sea-fight was ended, ^ the Greeks drew 

^ There caa bo uo doubt that the tale was altogether false* 

*The description of the battle of Salamis la ^schylus (Pars. 359*438), 
as'tbe account of an eye-witness and combatant, must always hold a primary 
place among the re^>rds of the time. It does not appear to have been 
known to Herodotus, yet it confirms his account in all the principal 
features. 
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together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be found in tlmt 
quarter^ and prepared themselves for another engagement, 
supposing that the king would renew the fight with 5 ie vessek 
which still remained to him. Many of the wrecks had been 
carried away by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, where 
they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Colias, Thus 
not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Musaeus ^ concerning 
this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, by the place to 
which the wrecks were drifted, the Jirediction of Lysistratus, an 
Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years before these events, 
and quite forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, was fully 
accomplished. The words were— 

Then shall the sight of the oars fiU CoUan dames with amaaeinent.** 

Now this must have happened as soon as the king was departed. 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the Ionian:#, or 
without their advice might determine to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there; in which case he 
would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk of perishing. 
He therefore made up hi'^ mind to fly; but, as he wished to 
hide his purpose alike from the Greeks and from his own people, 
he set to work to carry a mound across the channel to Salamis, 
and at the same time began fastening a number of Fhcenician 
merchant ships together, to serve at once for a bridge and a 
wall. He likewise made many warlike preparations, as if he 
were about to engage the Greeks once more at sea. Now, when 
these things were seen, all grew fully persuaded that the king 
was bent on remaining, and intended to push the war in good 
earnest. Mardonius, however, was in no respect deceived; for 
long acquaintance enabled him to read all the king's thoughts. 
Meanwhile, Xerxes, though engaged in this way, sent off a 
messenger to carr>* intelligence of his misfortune to Persia. 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messengers. 
The entire plan is a Persian invention; and this is the method 
of it. Along the whole line of road tiicre are men (they say) 
stationed with horses, in number equal to the number of days 
which the journey takes, allowing a man and horse to each 
day; and these men will not be hindered from accomplishing 
at their best speed the distance which they have to go, either 
by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of night. The 

1 Coaceroina the»e poets, see above, vii« 6, aod viiL 30 « 
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first rider delivers his despatch to the second^ and the second 
passes it to the third; and so it is borne from band to hand 
along the whole line, like the light in the torch-race, which the 
Greeks celebrate to Vulcan. T^e Persians give the riding post 
in this manner, the name of “ Angarum.”^ 

99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of the 
Persians who bad remained behind, that they forthwith strewed 
all the streets with myrtle boughs, and burnt incense, and fell 
to feasting and merriment. In like manner, when the second 
message reached them, so sore was their dismay, that they all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, and wept 
and wailed without stint. They laid the blame of the disaster 
on Mardonius; and their grief on the occasion was less on 
account of the damage done to their ships, than owing to the 
alarm which they felt about the safety of the king. Hence 
their trouble did not cease till Xerxes himself, by his arrival, 
put an end to their fears. 

100. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and suspecting that he had 
’made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment for 
having persuaded the king to undertake the war. He therefore 
considered that it would & the best thing for him to adventure 
further, and either become the conqueror of &«ece—^which 
was the result he rather expected—or else die gloriously after 
aspiring to a noble achievement. So with these thoughts in his 
mmd, he said one day to the king— 

“ Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to Ireart thy" late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altc^ether on the fate of a few 
planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen. T^ese fellows, 
whom thou imaginest to have quite conquered us, will not 
venture—no, not one of them—to come ashore and cemtend with 
our land army; nor will the Greeks who are upon the mainland 
fight our troops; such as did so have received their punish¬ 
ment. If thou so pieasest, we may at once attack the Felo- 
ponnese; if thou wouldst rather wait a while, that too is in our 
power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not possible that 
the Greeks can avoid being brought to account, uike for this 

4 

^ Probably in the time of Herodotus swift camels wore employed in the 
postal service of Uie Persian Empire. [For the verb dyyapihftt’ see Ma(t. 
v» 4X, and Etther viii. H. B.] 
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and for their,former injuries; nor can they anyhow escape 
being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. 
If, however, thy mind is made up, and thou art resolved to 
retreat and lead away thy army, listen to the counsel which, in 
that case, I have to offer. M^e not the Persians, O kingl a 
laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy affairs have succeeded ill, 
it has not been by their fault; thou canst not say that thy 
Persians have ever showh themselves cowards. What matters 
it if Phoenicians and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians, have 
misbehaved?—their misconduct touches not us. Since then 
Persians are without fault, be advised by roe. Depart home, if 
thou art so minded, and take with thee the bulk of thy army; 
but ^rst let me choose out 300,000 troops, and let it be my ta^ 
to l^ing Greece beneath thy sway.” 

iQi. Xerxes, when he heard toe.se words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, Hke a mmi who is relieved from care, .\nswering 
Mardonius, therefore, “ that he would consider his counsel, and 
let him know which course he might prefer,” Xerxes proceeded 
to consult wito toe chief men among the Persians; and because 
Artemisia on the former occasion had shown herself the only 
person who knew what was best to be done, he was pleased ter 
summon her to advise him now. As soon as she arrived, he put 
forth all the rest, both councillors and body-guards, and said to 
her:— 

” Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Peloponnese. 
My Persians, he says, and my other land forces, are not to 
blame for the disasters wliich have befallen our arms; and of 
this he declares they would very gladly give me the proof. He 
therefore ejdiorls me, either to stay and act as I have .said, or 
to let him choose out 300,000 of my troops—wherewith he 
undertakes to reduce Greece beneath my sway—while I myself 
retire with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into my own 
country. Do thou, therefore, as thou didst counsel me so wisely 
to decline the sea-fight, now also advise me in this matter, and 
say, which course of the twain I ought to take for my own good.” 

103 . ffhus’ did the king ask A^misia’s counsel; and the 
following are the words wherewith she answered him:— 

“ ’Tis a hani thing, 0 king! to give the best possible advice 
to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seemeto to me that thou wilt do right to return home. 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and undertakes to do 
as he has said, leave him behind by all means, with the troops 
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which he desires. If his desi^ succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, affairs 
run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long us 
thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, too, 
while tliou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be prepared to 
fight full many a battle for their freedom; whereas if Mardonius 
fall, it matters nothing—they will have gained but a poor 
triumph—a victory over one of thy slaves! Remember also, 
thou goest home having gained the purpose of thy expedition; * 
for thou hast burnt Athens! ” 

103. The advice of Artemesia pleased Xerxes well; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained had all his counsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, and 
entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her to 
convey them to Ephesus; for he had been accompanied on the 
expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,^ a man named Hcrmotimus, a Pedasian, who 
was bidden to take cliaige of these sons. Now the Pedasians 
inhabit the region above Halicarnassus; and it is related of 
them, that in their country the following drcumstance happens: 
When a mischance is about to befall any of their neighbours 
within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in their city 
grows a long beard. This has already taken place on two 
occasions. 

105. The Hermotimus of whom I spoke above was, as I said, 
a Pedasian; and he, of all men whom've know, took the most 
cruel vengeance on Uie person who had done him an injury. 
He had been made a prisoner of war, and when his captors sold 
him, he was bought by a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, 
Nv'ho made his living by a most nefarious traffic. Whenever he 
could get any boys of unusual beauty, he made them eunuchs, 
and, carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold them iot large 
sums of money. For the barbarians value eunuchs more than 
others, since they regard them as more trustworthy. Many 
were ^e slaves that Panionius, who made his living by the 

’ V.de supra, cb. 68 } x. 

* We have here the first instance in authentic Persian history of the 
influence of the eunuchs, which afterwards became so sreat an evil. 
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practice, had thus treated; and among them was this Herrao- 
timus of whom I have here made mention. However, he was 
not without his share of good fortune; for after a while he was 
sent from Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the 
king. Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by Xerxes 
more highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the king was on hts way to Athens with the 
Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus 
happened to make a journey upon business into Mysia; and 
there, in a district winch is called Atameus, but l^longs to 
Chios,^ he chanced to fall in with Panionius. Recognising him 
at once, he entered into a long and friendly talk with him, 
wherein he counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed 
through his means, and promised him all manner of favours in 
return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and live there. 
Panionius was overjoyed, and, accepting the offer made him, 
came presently, and brought with him his wife and cluldren. 
Then Hermotimus, when he had got Panionius and all his 
family into his power, addressed him in these words:— 

“ Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than any one 
else in the whole world, what wrong to tliee or thine had I or 
any of mine done, lliat thou shouldst have made me the nothing 
that I now am? Ah! surely thou thoughtest that the gods 
took no note of thy crimes. But they in their justice have 
delivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my hands; and 
now thou canst not complain of the vengeance which I am 
r<‘solved to take on thee.” 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the father to make 
them eunuchs witli his own hand. Unable to resist, he did as 
Hermotimus required: and tlicn his sons were made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to Panio- 
nius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

T07. Xerxes, after charging Artemesia to convey his sons safe 
to Ephesus,- sent for Mardoniiis, and bade liim choose from all 
his army such men as hr wished, and see that he made lus 
achievemenfSr answer to his promises. During this day he did 
no more; but no sooner was n^ht come, than he issued his 
orders, and at once the captains of the ships left Phal^rum, and 
bore away for the Hellespont, each maUng all the speed he 
could, and hasting to guard the bridges against the king's 
’ Vide supra, i. s6o; vi. aS, 29. ^ Supra, cb. ir>y 
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return. On their way, as they sailed by Zoster, where certain 
narrow points of land project into the sea,^ they took the cliffs 
for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Discovering their mis¬ 
take, however, after a time, they joined company once more, 
and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the bar¬ 
barians encamp^ in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalerum; and, expecting another attack 
from that quarter, made preparations to defend themselves. 
Soon however news came diat the ships were all departed and 
gone away; whereupon it was instantly resolved to make sail in 
pursuit. I'hcy went as far as Andros; but, seeing nothing of 
the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. At this council Themistocles advised that the Greeks 
should folbw on through the islands, still pressing the pursuit, 
and making all haste to the Hellespont, ^ere to break down 
the bridges. Eurybiades, however, delivered a contrary opinion. 

“ If,” he said, “ the Greeks should break down the bridges, it 
would be the worst thing that could possibly happen for Gmece. 
The Persian, supposing that his retreat were cut off, and he 
compelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to give 
them any peace. Inaction on his part would min all his affairs, 
and leave him no chance of ever getting back to Asia—nay, 
would even cause his army to perish by famine; whereas, if he 
bestirred himself, and acted vigorously, it was likely that the 
whole of Europe would in course of time become subject to him; 
since, by degrees, the various towns and tribes would either fall 
before his anns, or else agree to terms of submission; and in 
this way, his troops would find food sufficient for them, since } 
each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, the 
Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, intended evidently to • 
remain no longer in Europe. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart; and when he was gone from among them, and had 
returned into his own country, then would be the time for them 
to contend with him for the possession of /Aa/.” j 

The other captains of the Pebponnesians declared themselves r 
of the same mind. . \ 

J09. Whereupon Themistocles, finding that the rofijority was 
against him, and that he could not persuade them to push on to 
the Hellespont, changed round, and addressing himself to the 
Athenians, who of aU the alUes were the most nettled at the 
^ Cape Z6tter is undoubtedly the modem Cape Lumbardha, 
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enemy’s escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other Greeks 
would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Hellespont and 
break the bridges, spake as follows:— 

‘‘ I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been conquered 
by an ctiemy, having been driven quite to desperation, have 
renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. We 
have now had the great good luck to save both ourselves and 
all Greece by the repulse of this vast cloud of men; let us then 
be content and not press them too hard, now that they have 
begun to fly. Be sure wc have not done this by our own intglit. 
It is the work of gods and heroes, who wen* jealous ^ that one 
man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia—more 
especially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous—a man 
who esteems alike things sacred and things profane; who has 
cast down and burnt tlie very images of the gods themselves; 
who even caused the sea to be scourged with rods and com- 
manded fetters to be thrown into it.* At present all is well 
with us—let us then abide in Greece, and look to ourselves and 
to our families. The barbarian is clean gone—we have driven 
him off—let each now repair his own house, and sow his land 
diligently. In the spring we will take ship and sail to the 
Hellespont and to Ionia! ” 

All this Themistocles said in the hope of establishing a claim 
upon the king; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in case any 
mischance should befall him at Athens—which indeed came to 
pass afterwards. 

no. At present, however, he dissembled; and the Athenians 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised; since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise and 
well-judging. Accordingly, they c^e in to his views; where¬ 
upon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board a light 
bark, to the king, choosing for this purpose men whom he could 
trust to keep his instructions secret, even although they should 
be put to every kind of torture. Among tliem was the house- 
slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made use of previously.* 
When the men reached Attica, all the others stayed with the 
boat; but Sicinnus went up to the king, an<l spake to him as 
follows:— 

“ I am sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neorles, who 

* Supra, vii. lo, S 5 * * Supra, vii. 35. • Supra, cb. 75. 
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is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest man 
of all the allies, to bear thee this message; ‘ Thcmistocles the 
Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained the 
Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break 
up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home 
at thy leisure/ 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand 
sailed back to the fleet. ' 

• 111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the pJissage, laid siege to 
Andros, intending to take the town by storm. For Themi,s- 
toeles had re(|iiired the Andrians to pay down a sum of money • 
and they had refused, being the first of all the islanders who did 
so. To his declaration, “ llial the money must needs be paid, as 
the Athenians had brought witJi him two mighty gods-—Per¬ 
suasion and Necessity,” they made reply, that “ Athens might 
well be a great and glorious city, since she was blest with siich 
excellent gods; but they were wretchedly poor, stinted for land 
and cursed with two unprofitable goils, who always dwelt with 
them and would never quit their island—to wit, Poverty and 
Helplessness. Tlicse were the giKls of the Andrians, and there¬ 
fore they would not pay the money. For the power of Athens 
could, not possibly be stronger than their inability.” This 
reply, coupled with the refusal to pay (he sum required, caused 
taeir city to be besieged by the Greeks. 

ii2. Meanwhile Thcmistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,* sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 
demands for diflerent sums, employing the same messengers 
and the same words as he had used towards the Andrians 
“ If,” he said, “ they did not send him the amount required he 
would bring the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them’tii] 
he look their cities,” By these means he collected large .sums 
from the Carystians ~ and tlie Parians, who, when tliey heard 
that Andros was already besieged, and that Theniistodes was 
the best esteemed of all the captains, sent the money through 
fear. Whether any of the other islanders did the like, I cannot 
say for certain; but 1 think some did besides those I have 
mentioned. However, the Carystians, though they complied 
were not spared any the more; but Themistocles was softened 
by the Pai ians’ gift, and therefore they received no visit from 
*cf. supra, cb. 4- 'Supra, vi, 99. 
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the army. In this way it was that Themistocles, during his stay 
at Andros, obtained money from the islanders, unbeknown to the 
other captains. 

113. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Boeotia by the road which 
they had followed on their advance, ft was the wish of 
Mardonius to escort the king a part of the way; and as the 
time of year was no longer suitable for carr)'ing on war, 
thought it best to winter in 'I'hcssaly, and wail lor the spri 
before he attempted the Peloponnese. After the army was 
come into Thessaly, Mardonius made choice of the troops that 
were to stay with him; and, first of all, he took the whole body 
called the “ Immortals/’ ’ except only their leader, Hydames, 
who refused to quit the person of the king. Next, he chose the 
Persians who wore breastplates, and the thousand picked 
horse; * likewise the Modes, the Sacans, the Bactrians, and th^ 
Indians, foot and horse equally. These nations he took entire: 
from the rest of the allies he culled a few men, taking either such 
as were remarkable for their appearance, or else such as had 
perfonned, to his knowledge, some valiant deed. The Persians 
tarnished him with the greatest number of troops, men who 
were adorned with chains and armlets. Next to them were 
the Medes, who in number ccjualled the Persians, ])ut in valour 
fell short of them. The whole army, reckoning the horsemen 
with the rest, amounted to 300,000 men. 

114. At the time when Mardonius was making choice of his 
troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, the Lacedae¬ 
monians received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
them seek satisfaction at the liands of Xerxes for the death 
of Leonidas, and take wliatevcr he chose to give them. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all speed into The.ssaly, who arrived 
while the entire Pension army was still there. This man, being 
brought before the king, spake as follows:— 

“ King of the Medes, the Lacedaemonians and the Heracleids 
of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due for blood¬ 
shed, because thou slowest their king, who fell lighting for 
Greece.’’ 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. At 
last, however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by 
him, and said:—“ Mardonius here shall give them the satisfac- 

‘ Supra, vii. 83, 211, 215. 

* Tr<jops specially attached to the king's person (supra, vii. 40). 
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tion they deserve to get.” And the herald accepted the answer, 
and forthwith went his way. 

115. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Hellespont. 
In five-and-forty days he reached the place of passage, where 
he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of his former 
army. All along their line of march, in every country where 
they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and devoured whatever 
dbrn they could find belonging to the inhabitants; while, if no 
com was to be found, they gathered the grass that grew in the 
fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated or wild, alike 
of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed themselves. They 
left nothing anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. 
Plague too and dysentery attacked the trtx>ps while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned their ranks. Many died; 
others fell sick and were left behind in the different cities that 
lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictly charged by 
Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of these some remained in 
Thessaly, others in Siris of P«onia, others again in Macedon. 
Here ^ Xerxes, on his march mto Greece, had left the sacred car 
and bteeds of Jove; which upon his return he was unable to 
recover; for the Pxotnans had disposed of them to the Thracians, 
and, when Xerxes demanded them back, they said that the 
Thracian tribes who dwelt about the sources of the Strymon 
had stolen the mares as they pastured. 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 
and of Crestonia, did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing slave of Xerxes, and had fled 
before him into the heights of Rhodopi,“ at the same time 
forbidding his sons to take part in the expedition against 
Greece. But they, cither Ixicausc they cared little for his 
orders, or because they wished greatly to see the war, joined the 
army of Xerxes. At this time they had all returned home to 
him—the numl>er of the men was six—quite safe and sound. 
But their father took them, and punished their offence by 
plucking out their eyes from the sockets. Such was the treat* 
ment which these men received. 

117. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered tlieir ships hastily and crossed the 

‘ .At SirK nut in Macedonia. 

* Hbodo^je projiur ap;>ears to have been the chain now called Dtspoio 
DaiK 
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Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found stretched 
across the strait; since a storm had broken and dispersed them. 
At Abydos the troops halted^ and, obtaining more abundant 
provision than they had yet got upon their march, they fed with¬ 
out stint; from which cause, added to the change in their water, 
great numbers of those who had hitherto escaped perished. The 
remainder, together with Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis.^ 

118. There is likewise another account given of the return of 
the king. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from Athefts 
arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travelling by 
land, and, intrusting Hydames with the conduct of his forces to 
the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Phcenician ship, 
and so crossed into Asia. On his voy^^c the .ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the Strymon, 
which caused the sea to run high. As the storm increased, and 
the ship laboured heavily, l)ccause of the number of the Persians 
who had come in the king^s train, and who now crowded the 
deck, Xerxe.s was seized with fear, and called out to the helms¬ 
man in a loud voice, asking him, if there were any means 
whereby they might e.scapc the danger. “ No means, master,” 
the helmsman answered, “ unless we could l>c quit of these too 
numerous passengers.” Xerxes, they say, on hearing this, 
addressed the Perbians as follows: “ Men of Persia,” he said, 
” now is the lime for you to show' what love ye bear your king. 
My safety, as it seems, depends W'holly upon you.” So spake 
the king; and the Persians instantly made obeisance, and then 
leapt over into the sea. Thus was the ship lightened, and 
Xerxes got safe to Asia. As soon as he had reached tlie shore, 
lie sent for the helmsman, and gave him a golden crown because 
be had preserv'cd the life of the king,—but because he had 
caused the deatli of a number of Persians, he ordered his head 
to be struck from his shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the return 
ui Xerxes; but to me it seems quite unworthy of belief, alike 
in other respects, and in w^hat relates to the Persians. For had 
the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I suppose 
there is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that this 
is the course which the king would have followed:—he would 
liave made the men upon the shjp*s deck,* who were not only 

> Xerxes remained at Sardis the whole of the winter, aad during a con* 
Mderable portioQ of the next year (infra, ix. 107. ad fin.). 

* The Epibatas. or marines," of which each trireme in the Perdan fleet 
carried thirty (supra, 1B4). 
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Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit their place 
and go down below; and would have cast into the sea an equal 
number of the rowers, who were Phcenicians. But the truth is, 
that the king, as I have already said, returned into Asia by the 
same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through Abdera, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara broiderod 
with gold. The Abderites declare — but I put no faith in 
this part of their storj’ — that from the time of the king’s 
leaving Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to 
their city, since it was not till then that he felt himself in safety. 
Now Abdera is nearer to the ilellcspont than Eion and the 
Strymon, whore Xerxes, according to the other tab, took ship, 

3 21. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not cap¬ 
ture Andros, sailed away to Caiy^stus, and wasted the lands of 
the Carystians, after which they retunied to Salamis. Arrived 
here, they proceeded, before entering on any other matter, to 
make choice of the first-fruits which should be set apart as 
offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts; among 
them were three Phecnician triremes, one of which was dedicated 
at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day; another at 
Sunium; and the third, at Salamis itself, which was devoted to 
Ajax. This done, they made a division of the booty, and sent 
away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was made the statue, 
holding in its hand the beak of a ship, which is twelve cubits 
high, and which stands in the same place with the golden one 
of Alexander the Macedonian. 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the Greeks 
made inquiry of the god, in tlic name of their whole body, if he 
had received his full share of the spoils and was satisfied there- 
ynth. Tlie god made answer, that all the other Greeks had 
paid him his full due, except only the Eginctans; on them he 
had still a claim for the prize of valour which they had gained 
at Salamis.^ So the Eginelans, when they heard this, dedicated 
the three golden stars which stand on the top of a bronze mast 
in the comer near the bowl offered by Creesus.^ 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 

' Supra, ch. 93. 

* Supra, t 5Z. The stlvir hnu] of Croesus is intended, which stood " in 
the corner of the anlc-cbiipeh" 
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the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the altar 
of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith tliey were to give 
their votes for the first and for the second in merit. Then each 
man gave himself the first vote, .since each considered that he 
was himself the worthiest; but the second votes were given 
chiefly to Themistocle.s. In this w'ay, while the others received 
but one vote apiece, Themistocles had for the second prize a 
large majority of the suffrages. 

J24, Envy, however, hinden^d the chiefs from coming to a 
decision, and thev all sailed awav to their homes without 
making any award. Nevertheless nicmistoclcs was regarded 
everywhen^ as by far the wisest man of all the Greeks; and the 
whole country rang with his fame. As the chk fs who fought 
at Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled to the 
prize, had withheld his honour from him, he went without delay 
to Lacedaemon, in the hope that he would be honoure<l there. 
And the I^ccdamionians received him 1 handsomely, and paid 
him great respect. Tlie prize of valour indeed, which was a 
crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades; but Themistocles was 
given a crown of olive too, as the prize of wisdcjm and dexterity. 
He was likewise presented with the most l)eautiful chariot that 
could be found in Sparta; and after receiving abundant praises, 
was. upon his departure, escorted as far as the borders of Tegea, 
by the three hundred picked Spartans, who are called the 
Knights. Never was it known, cither before or since, that the 
Spartans escorted a man out of their dty. 

125. On the return of Th€mistocle.s to Athens, Timodemus of 
Aphidn®,^ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 
of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him with his jotimey to 
Sparta, said—“ Twas not his own merit that had won him 
honour from the men of l^cedxmon, but the fame of Athens, 
his country.*^ Then Themistocles, seeing that Timodemus 
repeated this phrase unceasingly, replied— 

Thus stands the case, friend. I had never got this honour 
from the Spartans, had I been a Belbinite *—nor thou, hadst 
thou been an Athenian! ” 

^ Apbidna, or Aphidna, was one of the roost ancient of the Attic 
demi. 

* An island at the mouth of the Saronic Gulf. 
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126. Artabazus, the son ol Phamaecs,' a man whom the 
Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, after the 
affair of Platx'a, n)sc still higher in their opinion, escorted King 
Xftnees as far as the strait, with sixty thousand of the chosen 
troops of Mardonius. When the king was safe in Asia, Arta- 
bazus set out upon his return; and on arriving near Fallen^, 
and finding that Mardonins had gone into winter-quarters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for him to join 
the camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the Potidieans 
had just revolted, to occupy himscU in reducing them to slavery. 
For as soon as the king had passed l>cyond their territory, and 
tlic Persian fleet had made its hasty flight from Salamis, the 
Potidaans n^volted from the barbarians upninly; as likewise did 
5^1! the otlicr inhabitants of that |>eninsula. 

127. Arlabazus, therefore, laid siege to P(jtidaja; and having 
a, suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt shortly, he 
l>€sioged their city also. N(jw Olynihus was at tlut time held 
l)y the Bottiaeans, who hiid been driv^m from the parts about 
the Thermaic Gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus took the 
city, and, having so done, led otit all the inhabitants to a marsh 
in the neighbourhood, and there slew them. After this he 
delivered the place the hands of the people called Clialci- 
deans, having first appointed Critobulus of Toroneto bcg<jvemor, 
Such was the way in which the Chalcidcans got Olynthus. 

128. When this town Ivad fallen, Artubazus pressed the siege 
of Potidjca all the more unremittingly; and was pushing his 
operations with vigour, when 'Hraoxenus, captain of the Scio- 
n®ans, entered into a plot to betray the town to him. How 
the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, for 
no account has come down to us: but at the last this is what 
happened. Whenever Timoxenus wished to .send a letter to 
Artabazus, or Artal)azus to send one to Timoxenus, the letter 
was written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the notched 
end of an arrow-shaft; the feathers were then put on over the 
paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some place 
agreed upon, liut afbT a while the plot of Timoxenus to betray 
Potidsa was discovered in Uiis way. Artal>azus, on unc ucca- 
.sion, shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the accustomed 
place, but, missing his mark, hit one of the Potid^ns in the 
shoulder.r; A crowd gathered about the wounded man, as 

' Arlabazus had previously commanded the Partbians and Cborasmians 
(supra, vii. 66). ilis i^udeut conduct at PUtsa is noticed (infra, iz..66). 
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coinmonl)' happens in war; and when the arrow was pulled 
out, they noticed the paper, and straightway carried it to the 
captains who were present from the various cities of the penin¬ 
sula. 'rhe captains read the ktU'r, and, finding who the traitor 
was, nevertheless reserved, out of regard for the city of Sci6n6, 
that as they did not wish the Scionjeans to be thenceforth 
branded with the name of traitors, they would not bring against 
l\im any charge of treachery. Such accordingly was the mode 
in which this plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space 
of three months* it happened that there was an unusual ebb of 
the tide, w'hich lasted a long while. So when the barl)arians 
saw that what had l>een sea was now no more than a swamp, 
llicy determined to push across it into pHllen6. And now the 
troops had aln‘ady made good two-fifths of their passage, and 
threc-fifths still remained before ihcy coul<l reach Pullene, when 
the tide came in with a very high flood, higher than had ever 
been seen before, as the inhabitants of those parts declare, 
though high floods an? by no means uncommon. All who were 
not able to swim perished immediately; the rest were slain by 
the Potida*ans, who bore down upon them in their sailing 
vessels, 'fhe Potida?ans say that what caused this swell and 
flood, and so brought about the disaster of the Persians whicti 
ensued therefrom, was the profanation, by the very men now 
destroyed in the sea, of the temple and image of Neptune, 
situated in their suburb. And in this they .seem to me to say 
W'^ell. Artabazus afterwards led awav the remainder of his 
army, and joined Manlonius in Thessaly. Thus fared it with 
the Persians who escorted the king to the strait. 

130. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had survived 
the battle, when it had made good its escape from Salamis to 
the coast of Asia, and conveyed tlie king with his army across 
the strait from the Diersonese to Abydos, it passed the winter 
at Cyind.^ On the first approach of spring, there was an early 
muster of the ships at Samos, where some of tliera indeed had 
remained throughout the winter. Most of the men-^it-arms who 
served on board were Persians, or else Medes; and tlie command 
of the fleet liad been taken ])y Mardontes, the son of Bagseus, 
and Artayntes, the son of Artaefueus; while there was likewise 
a third commander, Ithamitres,the nephew of Artayntes,* whom 
his uncle had advanced to the post. Further west than Samos, 

’ Supra* i. 149. ’ Infra, ix. xo2. 
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however, they did not venture to proceed; for they remembered 
what a defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore re¬ 
mained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it from 
breaking into revolt. Tht whole number of their ships, includ¬ 
ing those furnished by the lonians, was three hundred. It did 
not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would proceed 
agtunst Ionia; on the contrary, they supposed that the defence 
of their own country would content them, more especially as 
they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it fled from Salamis, 
but had so readily given np the cluise. They despaired, how¬ 
ever, altogether ol gaming any success by sea themselves, though 
by land they thought tliat Mardonius was quite sure of victory. 
So tliey remained at Samos, and took counsel together, if by 
any means they might harass the enemy, at the same time 
that they waited eagerly to hoar how matters would proceed 
with Mardonius. 

131. I'he approach of spring, and the knowledge that Mar- 
don ius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. Their 
land force indeed was not yet come together; but the fleet, 
consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to Egina, 
under the command of J.^itychidcs.^ This Lcotychides, who 
was both general and admiral, was the son of Mcnares, the son 
of Agesilaus, the son of Hippocratidcs, the son of Leutychides, 
the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Arclddamus, the son of Anax- 
andndcs, the son of 'I'heojwmpus, the son of Nicander, the son 
of Charilius, the son of Eunomus, the .son of Polydectes, the son 
of Prytanis, the son of Kuryphon, the son of Procics, the son of 
Aristodemus, the son of Aristomachus, the son of Cleodscus, the 
son of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. He belonged to the younger 
branch of the royal house.“ All his ancestors, except the two 
next in the above list to himself, had been kings of Sparta, 
The Athenian vessels were commanded ) 3 y Xanthippus, the son 
of Ariphron.^ 

132. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egina, 
ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek station; they had 
but just come from paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
been intreating the Lacedaemonians to undertake the deliver¬ 
ance of their native land. One of these ambassadors was 

* Supra, vi. 71, * Supra, vi. 52. 

• Supra, vi. Tliat Xanthippus had succeeded Tbcmistocles in the 

command of the fieet. docs u<>t imply that the latter had ceased to be 
a Strategus. 
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Herodotus, the son of Basileides. Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis 
the t5Tant of Chios; one, however, of those engaged in the 
plot betrayed the enterprise; and the conspiracy l^ing in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining five, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Sparta, whence they had now pro¬ 
ceeded to Egina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that 
they would pass over to Ionia. It was not, however, without 
difficulty that they were induced tu advance even so far as 
Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Creeks full of danger; 
the places were quite unknown to them, and to their fancy 
swarmed with Persian troops; as for Samos, it appeared to 
them as far off as the Pillars of Hercules.' Thus it came to pass, 
ihixt at the very same time the barbarians were hindered by 
their fears from venturing any further west than Samos, and 
the prayers of the Giians failed to induce the Greeks to advance* 
any further east than Delos. Terror guarded the mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; but Mar- 
doiiius still abode in his winter-quarters in 'Fhessaly. Wlieri he 
was about to leave them, he despatched a man named Mys, a 
Europian by birth, to go and consult the different oracles, 
giving him orders to put questions everywhere to all the oracles 
whereof he found it possible to make trial. What it was that he 
wanted to know, when he gave M5's these orders, I am not able 
to say, for no account has reached me of the matter; but for 
my own part, I suppose that he sent to inquire concerning the 
business which he had in hand, and not for any other purpose. 

134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,^ and, by the pay¬ 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophonius;® he likewise visited Ah® of the Phocians, 
and there consulted the god; while at ITiebes, to which place 
he went first of all, he not only got iiccess to Apollo Ismenius 
(of whom inquiry is made by means of victims, according to the 
custom practised also at Olympia), but likewise prevailed on a 
man, who was not a Theban but a foreigner, to pass the night in 
the temple of Ainphiaraus.* No Theban can lawfully consult 

' Rhetorical exaggeration. The passage from Europe tf> Asia, through 
the islands, must have been thoroughly familiar to the Greeks of thi^ period. 
Even the Spartans were accustomed to make It. 

' One of the most flourislimg towns of Korthcra Greece. 

* The cave of Trophoinus was situated at a little distance fn^m the citv. 

* Prophetic dreams were supposed to visit those who slept in this temple 
on the fleece of a ram which they had first offered to the god» 
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this Oracle, for the following reason: Amphiaraus by an oracle 
gave the Thebans their choice, to have him for their prophet or 
for their helper in war; he bade them elect between the two, 
and forego either one or the other; so they chose rather to have 
him for their helper. On this account it is unlawful for a 
Theban to sleep in his temple. 

135. One thing which the Thebans declare to have happened 
at this time is to me very surprising. Mys, tlie Europian, they 
say, after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at last to 
the sacred precinct of Apollo Pious. I’he place itself bears the 
name of Ptoum; it is in the country of the 'J’hebans, and is 
situate on the mountain side ovcflooking Lake CopaTs, only a 
very little way from the town called Acrajphia. Here Mys 
arrived, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens—picked men whom the state had appointed to hike 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was he 
entered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but in a 
foreign tongue; so that his Theban attendants were astonished, 
hearing a strange language when they expected Greek, and did 
not know what to do. Mys, however, the Europian, snatched 
fronj their hands the tablet which they had brought with them, 
and wrote down what the prophet uttered. The reply, be told 
them, was in the ( arian dialect. After this, Mys departed and 
returned to Thessaly. 

136, Mard<mius, when he had read the answers given by the 
onidcs, sent next an envoy to Athens. This was Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, a Maccdonlm, of whom he made choice for two 
reasons. Alexander was connected with the Persians by family 
tics; for (Jygjca, who \yzf> the daughter of Amyntas, and sister 
in Alexander himself, was married to Buharcs, a Persian, and 
by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas of Asia; who was named 
after his molher’s father, and enjoyed the revenues of Alabanda, 
a large city of Phrygia,^ which had been assigned him by the 
king. Alexander was likewise (and of this too Mardonius was 
well aware), lK)lh by services which he had rendered, and by 
formal compact of friendship, connected with Athens. Mar- 
dooius therefore thought that, by sending him, he would be 
most likely to gain over the Athenians to the Persian side. He 
had heard that they were a numerous and a warlike p)eople, and 
he knew that the disasters which had befallen the Persians by 
sea were mainly their work; he therefore expected that, if he 

> Alabanda ^id ab(wv fvii. 193) tn hav^ belonged to Caria. 
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could form alliance with them^ he would easily get the mastery 
of the sea (as indeed he would have dune, beyond a doubt), while 
by land he believed that he was already greatly superior; and so 
he thought by this alliance to make sure of overcoming the 
(xreeks. Perhaps, too, the oracles leant this way, and counselled 
him to make Athens his friend: so that it may have been in 
obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137, This Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 
from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty over the Mace¬ 
donians in the way which I will now relate. Three brothers, 
descendants of Temenus, fled from Argos to the Illyrians; their 
names were (Jauanes, Aeropus, and Perdiccas. From Illyria 
they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came to a 
certain town called I-^bxa. There they hired themselves out 
to serve the king in different employs; one tended the horses; 
another looked after tlic cows; while Perdiccas, who was the 
youngest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In those early 
times poverty was not confined to the people: kings themselves 
were poor, and so here it was the king’s wife who cooked the 
victuals. Now, whenever she baked the bread, she always 
observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Perdiccas swelled to 
double its natural size. So the queen, finding this never fail, 
spoke of it to her husl>and. Directly that it came to his ears, 
the thought struck him that it was a miracle, and boded some¬ 
thing of no small moment. He therefore sent for the three 
labourers, and told them to l)egone out of his dominions. They 
answered, they had a right to their wages; if he would pay 
them what was due, they were quite willing to go.” Now it 
happened that the sun was shining down the chimney into the 
room where they were; and the king, hearing them talk of 
wages, lost his wits, and said, “ There arc the wages which you 
deserve; take tliat—1 give it you! ” and pointed, as he spoke, 
to the sunshine. The two elder brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, 
stood aghast at the reply, and did nothing; but the boy, who 
had a knife in his hand, make a mark with it round the sunshine 
on the floor of the room, and said, “ O king! wq accept your pay¬ 
ment.” Then he received the light of the sun three times into 
his bosom, and so went away; and his brothers went with him* 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by told the 
king what the youngest of the three had done, and hinted that 
he must have had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 
Then the king, when he heard what had happened, was angry. 
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and sent horsemen after the youtl^s to slay them. Now there is 
a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these Argives 
offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so much, as 
soon as the sons of Ternenus w'cre safe across, that the horsemen 
foimd it impossible to follow. So the brothers escaped into 
anotlier part of Macedonia, and took up their abode near the 
place called “ the Gardens of Midas, son of (Jordias.” In these 
gardens there aa‘ roses Mhich grow of themselves, so sweet that 
no others cun come near them, and with blossoms that liave as 
many as sixty |xrtals apiece. It was here, according to the 
Macedonians, that Silcnos was imwle a jjrisoncr.' Abov’e the 
gardens stands a mountain called Bermiiis, which is so cold that 
none can reach the lop. Hcie the hrotliers made their abode j ^ 
and from this place by degre es they conquered all Macedonia. 

139. J^Vom Ihe Perdiceus of whom wc have here spoken, 
Alexander was descended in the following way:—Alexander was 
the son of Amyntas, Aniyntas of Alcetas; the father of Alcetas 
was Acro{)us; of Aeropus, l*hilip; of Philip, Argxus; of 
Argaeus, Perdiccas, the first sovereign. Such was the descent 
of Mcxaiiflcr. 

140. (§ f.) When Alexander reached Athens as the ambassador 

of Mardonins. he spoke follows:— 

0 men ot Athens, these l>e the words of Mardonius. * The 

king has sent a message to me, saying, AH the trespasses which 

the Athenians have comnulted against me I freely forgive. 

Now then, Mardomus, thus shall tliou act towards them. 

Restore to them their terriuny*; and let them choose for them- 

5ielves whatever land they tike Ixjsides, and let them dwell therein 

as a free i>eoj)lc. Puiid up likewise all their temples which I 

burned, if on tliese terms they will consent to enter into a 

league with me." Such arc the orders which I have received, 

and whicli I must needs obey, iiiiles.s tlicre be a hindrance on 

your part. And now 1 say unto you.-—w'hy arc ye so mad as to 

lc\^y war against the king, whom yc cannot possibly overcome, 

or even resist for ever.^ Ye have seen tiie multitude and the 

bnivery of the host of Xerxes; ye know also how large a power 

remains with me in your land; suppose then ye should get the 

better of us, and defeat tliis anny—a thing whereof ye will not, 

if VC be wise, entertain the least hope—what follows even tlien 

'The tale ncut that Midas» oni* dav wbcti lie wod huiUtag, caught 
Silonus. and ffJTC^d him to answer a number of qucstiuti^ 

* Mouut Ucrmius u uudt»ubt«dlv the range which shuts in the Mace* 
dniuau maritime plain upon the west. 
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but a contest with a still greater force? Do not, because you 
would fain match youVselves with the king, consent to lose your 
country and live in constant danger of your lives. Rather agree 
to make pcice; which ye can now do without any tarnish to 
)'Our honour, since the king invites you to it. Continue free, 
and make an alliance with us, witliout fraud or deceit.’ 

(§ 2.) These are the words, 0 Athenians! which Mardoniu.s 
had bid me speak to you. For niy own part, I will say nothing 
of the good will I bear your nation, since ye have not now for 
the first time to become acquainted with it.^ Hal 1 will add my 
intreaties also, and beseech 3^ou to give ear to Mardonius; for I 
.sec clearly that it is impossible for you to go on for ever con- 
Iending against Xerxes. If that had appeared to me possible, 1 
would not now have come hither the bearer of sucli a mebsage. 
Ihjt the king’.s power surpasses that of man, and his arm roaches 
far. if then ye do not hasten to conclude a peace, when such 
fair terms are offered you, I tremble to think of what you will 
have to endure—you, whe of all the allies lie most directly in 
the path of danger, whose land will always lie the chief battle¬ 
-ground of tlie contending powers, and who will therefore con¬ 
stantly have to suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, to 
jMardonius! Surely it is no small matter that the Great King 
chooses you out from all the rest of the Greeks, to offer you 
lorgiveness of the wrongs you have done him, and to propose 
himself as your friend and ally! 

14J. Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Lacedi*C“ 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was gone 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time they called to mind 
the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race .should one 
day be driven from the Peloponncse by the Medes and the 
Athenians, were exceedingly afraid lest Ihe Athenians might 
con.sent to the alliance with Persia. They therefore lost no time 
in sending envoys to Athens; and it so happened that these 
envoys were given their audience at the same lime with Alex¬ 
ander: for the Athenians had waited and made delays, because 
they felt sure that the Lacedsmonians would hear that an 
ambassador was come to them from the Persians, and as soon as 
they heard it would with all speed send an embassy. They 
contrived matters therefore of set purpose, so that the I^cedas- 
monians might hear them deliver their sentiments on the 
occasion. 


‘ Supra, vii. 173. 
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142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the ambas¬ 
sadors from Sparta took the word and said,— 

We are sent here by the Lacedaemonians to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a now thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the barbarian. Such conduct 
on the part of any of the Greeks were alike unjust and dis¬ 
honourable; but in you ’twould be worse than in others, for 
divers reasons. Twa.s by you that this war was kindled at the 
first among us—our wishes were in no way considered; the 
contest l>egan by your seeking to extend your empire—now 
the faU* of Greece is involved in it. Besides it were surely an 
intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have always hitherto 
been known as a nation to which many men owed their freedom, 
should now become the means of bringing all otlicr Greeks into 
slavery. We feel, however, for the heavy calamities which press 
on you—the loss of your harvest these two years, and the ruin 
in which your homes have lain for so long a time. We offer 
you, therefore, on the pari of the Lice(l<tmonians and the 
allies, sustenance for your women and for the unwarlikc portion 
of your households, so long as the war endures. Be ye not 
seduced by Alexander the Macedonian, who softens down the 
rough words of Mardonius He does as is natural for him to do 
—a tyrant himself, he helps forward a tyrant's cause.’ But ye, 
Athenians, should do differently, at least if ye be truly wise; for ye 
should know that with barbarians there is neither faith nor truth," 

143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athenians 
returned this answer to Alexander:— 

“ We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of the Mede 
is many times greater loan our own: we did not need to have 
that cast in our teeth. Nevertheless wc cling so to freedom 
that we shall offer what resistance we may. Seek not to per¬ 
suade us into making terms with the barbarian—say what thou 
wilt, thou w'ilt never gain our assent. Return rather at once, 
and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this:—* So long as 
the sun keeps his present course, we will never join alliance with 
Xerxes. Nay, w'e shall oppose him unceasingly, trusting in the 
aid of those gods and heroes whom he has lightly esteemed, 
whose houses and whose im^es he has burnt with fire.’ And 
come not thou again to us with words like these; nor, thinking 
to do us a service, persuade us to unholy actions. Thou art the 

^ Alexuuder wa^ not a tyrant in any proper acceptatioo of the 

word. He was a king a$ truly as Xerxes or Leonidas. 
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guest and friend of our nation—^we would not that thou shouldst 
receive hurt at our hands.*’ 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to Alex¬ 
ander. To the Spartan envoys they said,— 

“ *Twas natural no doubt that the Laccdiemonians should be 
afraid we might make terms with the barbarian; but neverthe¬ 
less *twas a base fear in men who knew so well of what temper 
and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the whole earth 
contains—not the fairest and most fertile of all lands—would 
bribe us to take part with the Medes and help them to enslave 
our countrymen. Even could we anyhow have brought our¬ 
selves to such a thing, there are many very powerful motives 
which would now make it impossible. The first and chief of 
these is the burning and destruction of our temples and the 
images of our gods, which forces us to make no terms with their 
destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our lesenlment to the 
uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood with the 
Greeks: our common ]angu2^2:e, the altars and the sacrifices of 
which we all partake, the common character which we bear— 
did the Athenians betray all these, of a truUi it would not be 
well. Know then now, if ye liave not known it before, that 
while one Athenian mmnins alive, we will never join alliance 
with Xerxes. We tl&ank you, however, for your forethought on 
our behalf, and for your wish to give our families sustenance, 
now that ruin has fallen on us—the kindness is complete on 
your part; but for ourselves, we will endure as we may, and 
not be burdensome to you. Such then is our resolve. Be it 
your care with al! speed to lead out your troops; for if we 
surmise aright, the barbarian will not wait long ere he invade 
our territory, but will set out so soon as he learns our answer to 
i)e, that we will do none of those things which he requires of us* 
Now then is the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth 
ourselves into Bceotia, and give him battk.” 

When the Athenians bad thus spoken, the ambassadors from 
Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country. 

ADDKD NOTH BY THli EDITOR 

The great historical drama Is uow <irawing to it& cJo*^. The opp<;sing 
forces of East and West, of HarbarLsm aod HeUcnistn, have met at Sulatnis, 
in one of the most decisive sea*batUcs ever fought; Platsj Is yet to decide 
their fortunes by land; at Mykale the Greeks are no longer in the position 
of tb(«e who act merely on the defensive; they are to begin a system of re- 
taliatum oo the foe, This system is to reach iU climax 130 years iatcr in 
the great victories of Alexander. 

11 
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THE NINTH BOOK, ENTITLED CALLIOPE: 

I. Makponius, when Alexander upon his return made known 
to him the answer of the Athenians, foithwith broke up from 
Thcssiilv,^ and led his army with all speed against Atlicns; 
forcing the several nations through whose land he passed to 
furnish him witli additional troops. The chief men of Thessaly, 
far from rep(;nting of tlie part which they had taken in the war 
hitherto, urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly 
than ever. Thorax of Larissa in parlioular, who hod htdped 
to escort Xerxes on his Bight to Asia, now openly encouraged 
Mardrnius in hi.s march upon Greece. 

2 . When the army readied Ha-otia, the Thebans .sought to 
induce Manlonius to make a halt: “ He would not.” they told 
hin\, “ find anywhtire a more eoiivcnient place in which to pitch 
his tamp; and their advice tci him was, that he should go no 
further, but fix himself them, and tlience take measures to 
stilidue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, who 
hud held It'gclher hitherto, still continued united among them¬ 
selves. it would be diflicull for the wdiolc world to overcome 
them by force of arms. But if thou will do as we advise,” they 
went on to say, “ thou mayest easily tibtain the direction of all 
their counsels. Send presents to the men of most weight in the 
several states, and by so doing thou wilt sow division among 
them. After that, it will be a light task, with the help of such 
as side with thee, to bring under all thy adversaries.” 

3. Such was the addcc of the Thebans: but Mardonius did 
not follow it. A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from bis inborn stubbornness, in 
]iart from a wish to inform the king at Sardis, by fire-signals 
along the islands, that he was master of the place. However, 
lie did not on his arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
country—they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, but 

^ Mariionius wintered bis Army in and \ 1 acfithnia (^upra, viii. 

126). The (iiftiCuUy of procuring supplies, after the exhaustion caused by 
Uie presence of the immeuse host of Xerxes, made it necessary to fall back 
up(»a those rich and fertile countries, the chief ip-anaries of Greece. The 
same cause compelled the wide dispersion id his troops mdicated by their 
occupation of both regions. 
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the greater part to Sal amis—and he only gained possession of a 
deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the city 
by the king that Mardonius came against it for the second time. 

4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to Salamis, 
one Murychides, a Hellcspontine Greek, to offer the Athenians 
once more the same terms which had been conveyed to them 
by Alexander. The reason for bis .sending a second time, 
though he knew beforehand their unfriendly feelings towards 
him, was,—that he hoped, when they saw the whole land of 
Attica conquered and in his power, ihcir stubbornness would 
begin to give way. On this account, therefore, he dispatched 
Murychides to Salamis. 

5. Now, when Murychides came Iwfore the council, and 
delivered his message, one of the councillors, named Lycidas, 
gave it as his opinion—“ that the Iwst course would be, to admit 
the proposals brought by Murychides. and lay them before tV t 
nssumbly of the pen pie.This he staled to be his opinion, 
perhaps because he hiul l)een brilK'd by Mardonius, or it may he 
because that course n^ally appeared to him the most expedient. 
However, tlic Athenians—^both those in the council, and those 
who stood without, when they heard of the advice-wen: hill of 
wratli, and forthwith surrounded Lycidas, and stoned him to 
death. As for Murychides, the Hellcspontine Greek, him they 
sent away unharmed. Now Iherc was a stir in the island about 
Lycidas, and the Athenian women learnt what liud happened. 
Then each e.xhorted her fellow, and one brought another to take 
part in the <leed; and they all flocked of their own accord to 
the house of Lycidas, and stoned lo death his wife and his 
children. 

6. The circumstances under which the Athenians had sought 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any hope 
remained that a Ptkjponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica; but when it appeared that the 
allies were slack and shy/ to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward and to have already entered 
Boeotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themselves ag’iUn crussecl the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to Lace¬ 
daemon, who were to reproach the Lacedaemonians for having 
allowed the barbarian to advance into Attica, instead of joining 
them and going out to meet him in Bceotia. They were likewise 
to remind the Lacedaemonians of the offers by which the Persian 
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had sought to win Athens over to his side,^ and to warn them, 
that if no aid came from Sparta, the Athenians must consult 
for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time; for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,* and they 
thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the service 
of the god. They were also engaged in building their wall 
across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that the 
battlements had begun to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas¬ 
sadors from Mcgara and PlatJta, reached I.aced®mon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as hdlows:— 

The Athenians have sent us to you to say,—the king of the 
Medes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to conclude 
an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, without fraud or 
deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us another country 
besides our owm, and bids us choose any land that we like. 
But wc, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, and thought 
it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting to 
these terms, refused them; notwithstanding that we have been 
wrongvd and deserted by the other Greeks, and are fully aware 
that it is far more for our advantage to make peace with the 
Persian than to prolong the war wnth him. Still we shall not, 
of our own free will, consent to any terms of peace. Thus do 
we, in all our dealings w'ith tlic Greeks, avoid what is base and 
counterfeit: while contrariwise, yc, who were but now so full of 
fear least we should make terms with the enemy,^ having learnt 
of what temper wt are, and assured yourselves that we shall not 
prove traitors to our country—having bnmght moreover your 
wall across the Isthmus to an advanced state—cease altogether 
to hav<; any care for us. Ye crivcnanted with us to go out and 
meet the Persian in Boeotia; but when the time came, yc were 
false to your word, and looked on while the barbarian host 
advanced into Altica< At this time, therefore, the Athenians 
are angered with you; and justly,—for yc haw not done what 
was right. They bid you, howcA^cr, make haste to send forth 

* Sitpr.i. v)h. 140. § I. 

aiauially at midsummer Hvaciothns* the bc.iutiful youth slairi 
accidentaUy by Apollo, was the chiM obi**cl of the w^>rshjp. He look 
bis name from thr flower, which was an emblem of death; and the original 
feast seems lo ha%e been altogether a mournful ceremony.—a lamentation 
over the destruction of the flowers S|»nnK by the sumrour heat, pas.Hing 
on to a more (tcueral lament over death itself. 

* Supra, vin. 142. 
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your array, that we may even yet meet Mardomus in Attica, 
Now that Bceotia is lost to us^ the best place for the fight within 
our country, will be the plain of Thria.” 

8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, delayed 
their answer till the morrow; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con¬ 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly approached com¬ 
pletion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Lacedxmonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Medes, and now being quite careless about it, except that at 
the former time the wall across the Isthmus was not complete, 
and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, whereas 
now the bulwark had been raised, and so they imagined th.it 
they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troops 
marched fortli from Sparta, under the folk wing circumstances. 
Tlie last audience had l)cen fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the very day before it was t4> be given, a certain Tegcan, named 
Chileiis, a man who had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning from the Ephors exactly what the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to them—The case 
stands thus, 0 yc Ephors! If the Atlicnians arc not our 
friends, but league themselves with the barbarians, however 
strong our wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doors 
enough, and wide enough open too, by which the Persian may 
gain entrance to the Pelopi)nncsti.* Grant their request then, 
before they make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece 
to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel which Chileiis gave: and the Ephors, 
ticking the advice into consideration, determined forthwith, 
without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the three 
cities, to despatch to the Isthmus a body of five thousand 
Spartans; and accordingly they sent them forth the same night, 
appointing to each Spartan a retinue of seven Helots, and 
giving the command of the expedition to Pausanias the son of 
Cleombrolus. The chief p>ower belonged of right at this time 
to Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas; but as he was still a child, 

1 That is» the naval power o( Athens would lay the whole coast of the 
Peloponnese open to the Persians. 
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Pausanias, his cousin, was regent in his room. For the father 
of Pausanias, Cleombrotus, tlic son of Anax;indridas, no longer 
lived; he had died a short time after bringing back from the 
Isthmus the troops who had l^een employed in building tlje 
wall, A prodigy iiad caused him to bring his army home; for 
while he was offering sacrifice to know il he should march out 
against tlic Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened in mid sky. 
Pausanias took with him, as joint'lea dor of the army, Etiryanax, 
the son of Dorieus, a memlier of his ON^n family. 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta with 
Pausanias: while the anilwtssadors, when day came, appeared 
before the Kphors, knowing nothing of the march of the troops^ 
and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forthwith, and return 
each man to his own country. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors in these wonls:—“ Lacedermonians, as you do not stir 
from home, but keep the Hyacinthian festival, and amuse 
yourselves, deserting the cause of your confederates, the 
Athenians, whom your Iwhuviour wrongs, and who have no 
other allies, will make such terms with the Persians as they shall 
find possible. Now when terms are once made, it i.s plain that, 
having become the king’s allies, we shall march with the bar¬ 
barians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at length you 
will perceive what the consequences will be to yourselves. 
When the envoys had spoken, the Ephors declared to them 
with an oath:—“ Our troops must be at Orestcum ^ by this 
time, on their march against the strangers.” (The Spartans 
say strangers ” for “ barl)arian.s.”) At this the ambassadors, 
quite ignonmt of what had happened, questioned them con¬ 
cerning their meaning; and when, by much questioning, they 
had discovered the truth, they were greatly astonished thereat, 
and forthwilli set off, at their best .speed, tu overtake the 
Spartan army. At the same time a body of five thousand 
I^urcda'munian Peria-ci, all picked men and lully armed, set 
forth from Sparta, in the company of the ambassadors. 

12. So the.se tn>op.s marched in haste towards the.Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised Mardonius that tliey 
W’ould stop the Span an .s /nm crossing their borders, as soon as 
they learnt that J^iusanias with his army had started from 
Sparta, took the swiftest courier they cnuld find, and sent him 
off to Attica. The message which he delivered, on his arrivej 

' Cirp^li’uni, or Orcstauuin, w.ns a s:nal] t<wr jn the djstnct of Arcadia 
c a tied JlfuMialiu, 
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at Athens, was the following: “Mardonius,” he said, “the 
Argives have sent me to tdl thee that the Lacedaemonian 
youth arc gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
at this time/' After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 

13. \V\\tn Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
hnd kept quiet, wishing to sec what the Athenians would do, 
and had neither ravaged their territory, nor done it any the 
least harm; for till now ho had cherished the hope that the 
Athenians would come to terms with him. As, however, he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy W5LS now clear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
Attica before Pausanias witli his army reached the Isthmus; 
first, however, he resolved to bam Athens, and to cast down and 
level with the ground whatever remained standing of the walL, 
temples, and other buildings. His reason for retreating was, 
that Attica mis not a country where hor.se could act with advan¬ 
tage; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, no way 
of escape was open to him, except through defiles,^ where a 
handful of troops might stop all his army. So he determined 
to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks battle in the neigh- 
bouriiood of a friendly city, and on ground well suited for 
cavalry. 

14. After he had quitted Attica and was already upon his 
march, news reached him that a body of a thousand l^ced^- 
monians, distinct from the army of Pausanias, and sent on in 
advance, had arrived in the Mcgarid. When he heard it, wish¬ 
ing, if possible, to destroy this detachment first, Mardonius 
considered with himself how he might compass their min. With 
a sudden change of march he made for Megara, while the horse, 
pushing on in advance, entered and ravaged the Mcgarid. (Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards the setting sun to 
which this Persian army ever penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius rerriveci another message, wherel)y 
he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were collected together 
at the Isthmus; which tidings caused him to draw back, and 
leave Attica by the way of Dcceleia. 'fhe Breotarrhs ^ had sent 

* Three roads only omncctcd Attica with Ha»olia. Tlic one, which 
Mardonius now fuU(»wcd, led from Aihen^. into the Tiiuapa»u by the 
fortress of Dccclda. This is comparaliveh* an easy route. 

* On the B<£utarchs. or chief niagistrates 0/ the Bcuotians. 
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for some of the neighbours of the Asopians; ^ and these persons 
served as guides to the army, and led them first to Splienda]^ 
and from thence to 1 anagra,^ where Mardonius rested a night; 
after which, upon the morrow, he bent his course to ScoJus, 
which brought him into the territory of the 'Ihefaans. And 
now, although the Thebans had espoused the cause of the Medes, 
yet Mardonius cut rlown all the trees in thcvse parts; not how¬ 
ever from any enmily towards the Thebans, but on account of 
his own urgent needs; for he wanted a rampart to protect his 
army from ultack, and he likewise desired to have a place of 
refuge, whither his troops might flee, ir> case the battle should 
go contrary to his wishes. His army at this time lay on the 
Asopus, and stretclied from Trythnv. along by Hysi;c, to tlie 
territory of the Platu^ans. 'Jhe wall, however, was not made to 
extend so far, but formed a square of about ten furlongs each 
way. 

While the barbarians were employed in tins work, a certain 
citizen of Thcbe.s. Altaginus by name, the son of Phrynon, 
having made groat preparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonius ihereio, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it. 

i6. What follows Wiis recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,® a man of the first rank in that city. 
Thersander told me that he wiis himself among those invited to 
ttie feast, and that l)esides the Persians fifty Thebans were 
asked; ^ and the two nations were not arranged separately, but 
a J^ersian and a 'flieban were .set side by side upon each couch. 
After the feast was ended, and the drinking had begun, the 
J^ersian who shared Thersaiideris couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus; whereupon the 
other said— 

“ Since tliou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee a memorial 
of the belief I hold—the rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army which we 

' The Asopiaits arc the inhabitants of the rich valley of the Asopus, 
which ay ininH*(Uatoly beyond the Attic frimtier. 

’Tann^ra wa< situated on the left or northcru bank of tbu As6pus. 

* Vide supra, vlii. 34. 

* By Thebans we must understand here Ba^»tians. 
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left encamped yonder by the river-side? Yet a little while, 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving! 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears: whereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied—“ Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians who 
are next him in honour ’'—but the other rejoined—“ Deal 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as our leader bids us. Verily His the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action.” All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenidn; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, ticforc the battle was 
fought at Platiua. 

17. Wlien Mardonius formerly hold his camp in Bceotia, al) 
the Greeks of those parts who were fnendly to tlie Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alone abstained, and 
took no part in the invasion; for, though they had espoused the 
Median amse warmly, it was very much against their will, and 
only because they wore compelled so to do.^ However, a few 
days after the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, a thousand 
op their heav>*-armcd soldiers came up, under the command of 
Ifarmocj/dcs, one of their mo.st distinguished citizens. No 
sooner had these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen 
came to them from Mardonius, with orders that they should 
take up a position upon the plain, away from the rest of the 
army. The Phocians did so, and forthwith the entire Persian 
cavalry drew nigh to them: whereupon there went a rumour 
through the whole of the Greek force encamped with the Medes, 
that Mardonius was alx>ut to destroy the Phocians with missiles. 
The same conviction ran through the Phocian troops them¬ 
selves; and Harmocydes, their leader, addressed them thus 
with words of encouragement—Phocians,” said he, ‘‘ His 
plain that these men have resolved beforehand to take our lives, 
because of the accusations of the Thessalians, as 1 imagine. 
Now, then, is the time for you all to show yourselves brave men. 
Tis better to die fighting and defending our lives, than tamely 
to allow them to slay us in this shameful fashion. Let them 


* Supra, viil 30«33* 
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learn that they are harlxinans, and that the men whose death 
they have plotted are Greeks! 

18. Thus sjKike Hann()c\'dcs; and the J^ersian horse, having 

encircled the Phocians, dialed towards them, as if about to 
deal out death, with l>ows bent, and arrows ready to l>c. let fly; 
nay, here and there some did even discharge their weapons. 
But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to another, and 
serrying their ranks as muclj as |x»ssil>le: whereupon the horse 
suddenly wheeled round and ro<le off. I cannot say with 
certainty whether they came, at the prayer of the Tliessalians, 
to destroy the Phocians, hut seeing them prepared to stand on 
their defence, and fearing suffer at their hands, on 

that account beat a retreat, having orders from M<ardonius so to 
act; or whether his sole intent was to try the temper of the 
Phocians and see whether they had any course or no. How¬ 
ever tliis may have been, when the horsemen retired, Mardonius 
sent a herald to the Phocians, saying—Fear not, Phocians— 
ye have shown yourselves valiant men—much unlike the report 
I had heard of you. Now therefore be forward in the coming 
war Ye will not readily outdo either the king or myself in 
services.’' 'fhus ended the affair of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedxmonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 
pitched their camp there; and the other Peloponnesians who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
when the Sp)artans were going forlli to the war. So the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians went out in one body from the Isthmus, the victims 
l)eing favourable for setting forth; and marched as far as 
Eleusis, w'herc again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encouraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians, who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accT)nipanied the main unny. On reaching 
Erylhra* ^ in J»a*otia, ihty learnt that the barbarians were 
encamped upon tlic i\sopu.s; wherefore they themselves, after 
considering hnw they should act, disposed tlicir forces opposite 
to the enemy upon the slopes of Mount ('itliicron. 

20. Mardonius, when he saw that tlic Greeks would not cume 
down into the plain, sent all cavalry, under Masistius (or 
Macistius, as the Greeks call him), to attack tlicm where they 
were. Now Masistius was a mun of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nisuran charger with a golden bit, and 

‘ Supra. cU. 15. 
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Otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
against the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them by 
calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavalry. Finding themselves therefore 
hard pressed by the assaults u])on their ranks, tlicy sent a 
herald lo the Greek leaders, w'ho came and saul to (hem, This 
IS the message of the Megarians—Wc cannot, brothers-in-arms, 
continue to resist tho Persian horse in that post which we have 
occupied from the first, if wc arc left without succours. 
Hitherto, although hard pressed, we have held out against them 
firmly and courageously. Now, however, if you do not send 
others to take our place, wc warn you that wc shall quit our 
post.’' Such were the words of the herald. Pausanias, when he 
heard them, inquired among his troops if there were any who 
would volunteer lo take the post, and so relieve the Meganans. 
Of the rest none were willing lo go, whereupon the Athenians 
offered themselves; and a body of picked men, three hundred 
in number, commanded by Oiympk^dorus, the son of Lampo, 
undertook the scr\dce 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of archers, 
these men relieved the Megarians, and occupied a post which 
all the other Greeks collected at Erythrje had shrunk from 
holding. After the struggle had continued for u while, it came 
lo an end on this wise. As the Iwirbarians continued charging 
in divisions, the horse of Masistius, which was in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which caused 
him to rear and throw his rider. Immediately the Athenians 
rushed upon Masistius as lie lay, caught his horse, and when he 
himself made resistance, slew him. At first, however, they 
were not able to take his life; for his armour hindered them. 
He had on a breastplate formed of golden scales,* w’ith a scarl(;t 
tunic covering it. 'Flius the blows, all fulling upon his breast¬ 
plate, took no effect, till one of tlie soldiers, perceiving the 
reason, drove his weapon into his eye and so slew him. All 
this took place without any of the other horsemen seeing it: 
they had neither observed their leader fall from his horse, nor 
beheld him slam; for he fell a.s they wheeled round and pre¬ 
pared for another charge, so that they were quite ignorant of 

^ Vide supra, vn. 6, and vin. ii5» 
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what had happened. When, however, they halted, and found 
that there was no one to marshal their line, Masistius was 
missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding what must 
have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in one 
mass, hoping to recover the dead lx>dy. 

23. So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of the horse was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contes* waxed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worse of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the enemy; 
but when the other tr(K)pR approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold Ihcir ground, but fled without carrying off the 
body^ having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their numl>cr. They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
witlioiit a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
the Persian array raade great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off a!) the hair Irom their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their wai•horses and Iheur sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in sue h loud cries that all Bceotia resounded 
with the clamour,^ because they had lost the man who, next to 
Mardonius, wa.s held in the greatest esteem, both by the king 
and by the Persians penerally. *Sc> the barl^arians, after their 
own fa-shion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

25. The (ireeks, on the other hand, were greatly emboldened 
by what had hap|XJned, seeing that they had not only stood 
tlieir ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
com])cUed them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the 
uinks of the army. Now the body was a sight which well 
<ieserved to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for stature 
and for beauty ; and it was to stop the soldiers from leaving 
their nmks to look at it, that they resolved to carry it round. 
After this the Greeks determined to quit the high ground and 
go nearer PlatX’a, as the land there seemed far more suitable for 
an encampment than the country about Erythrac, particularly 

' Such free of grief is characteristic of the Oriental temper. 
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because it was better supplied with water. To this place there¬ 
fore, and more especially to a spring-head which was called 
Gargaphia, they considered that it would be best for them to 
remove, after which they might once more encamp in their 
order. So they took their arms, and proceeded along the slopes 
of Cithtcron, past Hysw, to the territory of the Plateans; and 
here they drew themselves up, nation by nation, close by the 
fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the Hero Andro- 
crates, partly along some hillocks of no great height, and partly 
upon the level of the plain. 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce battle of 
words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, both of 
whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to them. On 
each side were brought forward the deeds which they had done, 
whether in earlier or in later times; and first the Tegeans 
urged their claim as follows:— 

“ This post has been always considered our right, and not the 
right of any of the other allies, in all the expeditions which 
have been entered into conjointly by the Peloponnesians, both 
anciently and in later times. Ever since the Heraclids made 
their attempt, after the death oi Eurystheus, to return by force 
of arms into the Poloponnese, this custom has been observed. 
It was then that the right became ours, and this was the way in 
which we gained it:—When, in company with the Achaans and 
lonians who then dwelt in the Peloponncse,^ we marched out to 
the Isthmus, and pitched our camp over against the invaders, 
then, as the tale goes, that llyllus made proclamation, saying— 

‘ It needs not to imperil two armies in a general battle; rather 
let one be chosen from the Peloponnesian ranks, whomscover 
they deem the bravest, and let him engage with me in single 
combat, on such terms as shall be agreed upon.^ The saying 
pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to the cfiect 
following:—* If Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian champion, 
the IleraclidiiC shall return to their inheritance; if, on the other 
hand, he be conquered, the Heraclidse shall withdraw, lead back 
their army, and engage for the next hundred years to make 
nu further endeavours to force their return.” Hereupon 

^ Before the Dorian iamrgratmn the entire I'ck'poniiese was occupied, 
with tiidmg exceptions, by three races:—the Arcadians. t]je .Achxans. and 
the lomans. The louians occupied the country aloui; the Ct>rintbian Cnilf. 
which in later limes became A<^a*a (supra, i. 145); the Arcadians held 
the strove central portion in which they always maintained tliemselvos^ 
the Acha^anb wito sna>ters 01 the remainder. 
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Echemus^ the son of Aeropus and grandson of Phlgens, who 
was our leader and king, offcifd liimsclf, and was preferred 
before all liis brothersdn-arms as champion, engaged in single 
combat with Hyllus, and slew liim upon the spot. For this 
exploit we were rewarded by the rduponnesians of tliat day 
with many puo<lly privileges, which we have ever since enjoyed; 
and, among the rest, we obtained the right of holding the 
leading post in one wing, wbenewr a joint expedition goes fortli 
beyond our borders. Witl^ you then, 0 Lacedgemonians, we do 
not claim to compete; choose you which wing ye please; we 
yield and grant yuu the preference: but we maintain that the 
command of the other wifig b<*longs of right to us, now no less 
than formerly. Moreover, i*et aside this exploit wluch we have 
rtdated* and still our title to the chief post is IwUer than that of 
the Atheniaub: witness the many glorious fights in which wo 
have been engaged against yonrsirlves, 0 Spartans! as well as 
tlioso which wc lmv(j maintiinod with others. Wc have there¬ 
fore more riglU to this place tl\an they; for they have performed 
no exploits to lx* a^rapiired to ours, whether we look to earlier 
or to later times.’^ 

27. Thus spake the 'IVgeans: and the Athcniatis made reply 
as follows:—Wc arc nut ignorant that our forces wore gathered 
hen:, n(»t for tlui puqiose of .speech-making, but lor battle 
against t!ic harbariiin. Vet as tlic Teg runs have been pleased 
tn bring into dclxite the exploits performed by our two nations, 
alike in earlier and in Liter times, wc have no choice hut to set 
before you the grounds on which we claim it as our heritage, 
deserved liy our unchanging hravTTy, to he preferred above 
Arcadians. In tlie first place, iheii, lliosc very Ibrr.iclidfle, 
whose leader they boast to have slain at the Isthmus, and whom 
the other (Iroeks W'ould not riTCive >vhen they asked a refuge 
from the bondage w'hcmwitli they were threatened by the 
]>L-opIe of Mycence, were given a slicker by us; and we brought 
down the insolence of Kurystheus, and helped to gain the victory 
over those who were at that time lords of the Peloponnesc. 
Again, when tlic Arg:ives led their troops with PoJynices against 
Thebes, and were slain and refused burial, it is our boast that 
we wont out against the f^admeians, recovered the bodies, and 
tjuried them at Klcusis in our owm territory. Another noble 
deed of ours was that against the Amazons, wlien they came 
from their seats upon the Thermodon, and poured their hosts 
into Attica; and in the Trojan war too wc w^ere not a whit 
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l)ehind any of the Greeks. But what boots it to speoje of these 
ancient matters? A nation which was brave in those days 
might have grown cowardly since, and a nation of cowards then 
might now be valiant. Enough therefore of our ancient achieve¬ 
ments. Had wc performed no other exploit than that at Mara¬ 
thon—tliough in truth we have performed exploits as many and 
as noble as any of the Greeks—yet had we performed no other, 
we should deserve this privilege, imd many a one beside. There 
we stood alone, and singly fought with the Persians; nay, and 
venturing on so dangerous a cast, we overcame the enemy, and 
conquered on that day f<»rty and six nations! Hoes not tliis one 
achievcmoni suffice to make good our title to the post we claim? 
Nevertheless, La<*cdamonians, as to strive concerning place at 
such a tim<’ as this is not right, w'e are reiuly to do as yc com¬ 
mand, and to take our station at whatever part of the line, and 
face whatever nation ye think most cxjjedienl. Wheresoever 
ye place us, ’twill l>e our endeavour to bcliavc as brave men. 
Only declare your will, and we shall at once obey you/’' 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians; and forthwith all 
the Luccdscmonian trcnips cried out with one voice, that the 
Athenians were w'orthier to have the Mi wing than the 
Arcadians. In ihis way were the Tegeans overcome; and the 
post was assigned to the Athenians. 

When lliis matter had lx:en arranged, the Greek army, which 
was in part composed of tlujse who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flocked in from day to day, drew up in the following 
order:—Ten thousand Laceda^monum lnK»ps lield the right 
wing, five tliousand of whom were Spartans; and these five 
thousaitd were attended by a l>ody of thirty-five thousand 
Helots, who W'cre only lightly armed—seven Helots to each 
Spartan.* Tlie place next to themselves the Spartans gave to 
the Tegeans, on account of their counigc and of the esteem in 
which they held them. They werv all fully armed, and 
numbered fifteen hundmd men. Next in order came the Corin¬ 
thians, five thousand stixmg; and with them Pausanias had 
placed, at their request,^ the band of three hundred which had 
come from Potidtea in J^allene. The Arcadians of Orchomenus, 
in number six hundred, came next; then the Sicyonians, three 
thousand; then the Epidaurians, eight hundred; then the 

* n on 128 infra —li. H. h.] * Vid« ‘5Upra. ch. 10. 

3 The Coriulhiaiisi naiuratly desired to have thtir iohntsts under their 
immediate protecijon 
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Trcezenians, one thousand; then the Lepreats two hundred; 
the Mycenagans and Tirynthians/ four hundred; the Phliasians, 
one thousand; the Hermionians, three hundred; the Eretrians 
and Styreans, six hundred; the fhalcideans,^ four hundred; 
and the Ambraciots, five hundred. After these came the 
Leucadians and Anactorians,^ who numbered eight hundred; 
the Palcans of Cephallenia, two hundred; the Eginetans, five 
hundred; the Megarians, three thousand; and the Plataeans^ 
six hundred. Last of all, hut first at their extremity of the 
line, were the Athenians, who, to tlic numlxir of eight thousand, 
occupied the left wing, under the command of Aristides, the 
son of Lvsimachus. 

39. All th<'S<.*, except the llclots—seven of whom, as I said, 
attended each Spartan—were heavy^armed tn>c)ps; and they 
amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men. This 
was the numl)or of Hoplites, or heavy-armed soldiers, wliich 
was brought together gainst the hart^rian. The light-armed 
troops consisted of the thirty-five tliousand ranged with th(^ 
Spartans, seven in attendance upon each, who were all well 
equipped for war; and of thirty-four thousand five hundred 
others, belonging to the I^cedsfmonians and the rest of the 
Greeks, at the rate (nearly) of one light to one heavy armed. 
Thus the entire number of the light-armed was sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred. 

30. The Gn^ck army, therefore, which mustered at Plat®a, 
coun.ting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundn'd and ten thousand; and this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were present 
in the camp; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being the whole 
mimber left,^ were likewise with the army ; but these men were 
without arms. Such was the array o{ the Greek troops when 
they took post on the AsOpiis. 

31. The barbarians under Murdonius, when the mourning for 
Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks were 
in the Platasan territory, movxd like^^isc: towards the river 
Asopus, which in those parts. On their arrival Mardonius 
marshalled them against the Greeks in the following order:— 

* For the she of Tirvus, vide siiprii. vi 76. 

‘ Not the (‘halndr.ujs o» Thrace, but tluise ol liiihiT-a. 

» Anaclonam u-ii'i u 0 >rmthian. ftr perhaps a pnut Cnnulhiau and Corey- 
r.Tan cut >11 y at the mouth oi the Ambr«LCMu itiih. 

*Thnt is. the uhule nujitber left after ibe iWstructiDJi of the 700 at 
Thermopylae (supra, vii. 322*225). 
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Against the I^cedxmomans he posted his Persians; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, l\e drew them up with their 
ranks deeper than common, and also extended their front so 
that ])art faced ih*’ 'legeans; and here he took care to choose 
out the iK'st troops to face the I^eda^monians, whilst against 
t!ic Tegean.s he arrayed those on whom he could not so much 
depend. This was done at llu; suggestion and l^y the advice ol 
the Thebans. Next to the IVrsians he placed the Modes, facing 
the Corinthians. 'ltdivans, Orch01 nonians, and Sicvoiuans; then 
I tie Baclrians, lacing tin: K]>idaurians, Tra*zeniaii.s, Lepreals. 
'I'lrvnlhiiuis. Mveeiu^ans, ami Phliasians; alter them the 
Indians, facing the Ilermionians, Ereirians, Stvreuns, and 
Chakiidiaijs: then the Sacans. facing the .\jnbruciots, Anac- 
lorians, ].euauUuns, l-^aleans, and Eginetins; last of all, facing 
the Athenians, the Plalivans, and the Megarians, he placed the 
lro(»p.s of the j 5 a*otians. ]..ocrians, Malians, and Thessalians, and 
also tlir thousand J'hocians.^ ‘The whole nation of the Phucians 
had not joined the Modes; on the c<intrary, there were some 
who had gathered tlicmselves into l>amls about Parnassus, and 
rruide expeditions Irom thence, wh(‘n*by they distressed Mar- 
donins and the Gree ks wlio sided with liim, and S(^ did gocjd 
scrvdcc to the (Jrecian cause. Besides those mentioned above, 
Marclonius likewise arraved against the Athenians the Mace¬ 
donians and the tribt'S dwelling alHiut Thessaly. 

52. J have named herv the greatest of the nations which were 
marshalled by Murdonius on this exxasion, to wit, all those of 
most ren(»wn and account. Mixed with these, however, were 
men of clivers <illar peoples,^ as Phr>'gians, Thracians, Mysians, 
Pa*onians, and the like; Ethiopians again, and Egyptians, both 
of the Hcmio^duan and Odetsirian races whose W'cupon is the 
bW'ord, and who are the. cmly fighting men in that country. 
These persons had formerly served on iKuird Ihe fled <;f Xerxes, 
l»it Marclonius disembarked them hefon» he left Phalcrum; in 
the land force which Xerxes Imiught to Athens there were no 
Egyptians. The number of the barlviriaris, as I have already 
mentiemed,^ was three hundred thousand; that of the Greeks 
wh<^ had made alliance with March ini us is known to none, for 

'TJjJit ib, ihc thousajid Pbocians wlio had becu previously meutioned 
(supra, chs. 17, xS) 

above, viii 113, ad fin. 

5 The whole ot the former amounted to 160,000 men The Cahsfries to 
230.000 (Bk. u. chs j(»4, iC>5, x66.) 

•Supr.i, vm ri3, eud- 
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they were never counted: I should guess that they mustered 
near fifty thousand strong. The troops thus marshalled ‘were 
all foot soldiers. As for the horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

33. When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops by nations 
and by maniples was ended, the two armies proceeded on the 
next day to offer sacrifice. TTie Grecian sacrifice was offered by 
Tisamenus, the son of Antiochus, who accompanied the army as 
soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the Clyliad 
branch of the lamidx, but had been admitted among their 
own citizens by the Lacedremonians. Now his admission among 
them was on this wise:—Tisamenus iiad gone to Delphi to con¬ 
sult the god concerning his lack of offspring, when it was de¬ 
clared to him by the Pythoness that he would win five very 
glorious combats.* Misunderstanding the oracle, and imagining 
that he was to win comliats in the games, Tisamenus at once 
applied himsejlf (0 the practice of gymna.stics, He trained 
himself for the Pentathlum,* and, on contending at Olympia, 
came within a little of winning it; for he was successful in 
everything, except the wrestling-match, which was carried off 
by Hieronymus the Andrian. Hereon the Lacedaemonians 
perceived that the coml)ats of which the oracle spoke were not 
combats in the games, but battles: they therefore sought to 
induce Tisamenus to hire out his services to them, in order that 
they might join him with their Hcracleid kings in the conduct of 
their wars. }le however, when he saw that they set great 
store by his friendship, forthwith raised his price, and told them, 
‘‘If they would receive him among their citizens, and give him 
equal rights with the rest, he was willing to do as they desired, 
but on no other ternis would they ever gain his consent.” The 
Spartans, when they heard this, at first thought it monstrous, 
and ceased to implore his aid. Afterwards, however, when the 
fearful clanger of the l-^ersian war hung over their heads, they 
sent for him and agreed to his terms; but Tisamenus now, per¬ 
ceiving tliem so changed, declared, “ He could no longer be 
content with what hu had asked before: they must likewise 
make his brotlier Hagias^ a Spartan, with the same rights as 
himself.'* 

34. In acting thus he did but follow the example once set by 

' On Iho i jab it of Lhe Pythoness to disregard i\ie question asked, and to 
answer on au entirely diflcrent siil>|cct, see above, jv, 151 and 155; v. 63. 

• F<'i the nature ot the PcnUthluiu. vide supra, vi. gz. 

’ Marius the broihff must be distinguished Irom Hagus the grandson of 
Tisamenus. 
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Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with madness^ 
and the Argives would have hired Melampus to come from 
Pylos and heal them of their disease^ he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. Afterwards, 
however, when many more of their women were seized, they 
brought themselves to agree to his terms; and accordingly they 
went again to him, and said they were content to give what he 
required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so changed, raised 
his demand, and told them, ‘‘ Except they would give his 
brother liias one-third of the kingdom likewise, he would not 
do as they wished/* So, as the Argives were in a strait, they 
consented even to this. 

35. In like manner the Spartans, as they were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything: and Tisamenus the Elean, 
having in this way Ixicome a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in the 
capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five very 
glorious combats. He and his brother were the only men whom 
the Spartans ever admitted to citizenship.' The five combats 
were these lollowing:—'Die first was the combat at Plat^ca; the 
second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans and the Argives; 
the third, that at Dip;eeis, against all the Arcadians excepting 
those of Mantinea; the fourth, that at the Isthmus, against 
the Messenians; and the fifth, that at Tanagra, against the 
Athenians and the Argives. The battle here fought was the 
last of all the five. 

36. The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with them to 
the Platcean territory, where he acted as sootlisayer for the 
Greeks. He found the victims favourable, if the Greeks stood 
on the defensive, but not if they began the battle or crossed the 
river Asopus. 

37. With Mardonius also, who was very eager tn begin the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing; but he 
likewise found them bode him well, if he was content to stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Grecian rites; for 
HegSsistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the Telliads, 
was his soothsayer. This man had once been taken captive by 
the Spartans, who, considering that he had done them many 
grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent to put him 

‘ Herodotus must be supposed to mean the only /oreigMts ; i»thcrwi4e 
his statement will be very iacorrecU 
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to death. Thereupon Hepesistratus, finding himself in so sore 
a case, since not only was bis life in danger, but he knew that 
he would have to suffer torments of many kinds before his 
<leath,—Hegesistratus, 1 say, did a deed for which no words 
suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, which 
were of wood but hound w'ith iron bands; and in this condition 
received from without an iron implement, wherewith he con¬ 
trived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon record, 
Calculating how much of his fool he would be able to draw' 
through the hole, ho eul off tlu* front portion with his own 
hand; and ificn, as ho was guarde<l by watchmen, forced a w'ay 
through the w'all of hi.s prison, and made his escape to '1 egoa, 
travelling during the night, !>ul in the daytime stealing into 
the woods, and .staying there. In this way, though the Lucc- 
<lumonians went o\it in full fon'c to search for him, lie never¬ 
theless escaped, and arrived the third evening at Tegea. So the 
Spartans wore amazed at the man's endurance, when they saw 
on the ground the piece which be had cut off his fool, and yet for 
all their seeking could not And him anywhere. Hegesistratus, 
having thus escajHid (he Licoda'mouians, look refuge in '^I'egea; 
for the '1 epcans at that time wore ill friends with the Lacedaj- 
monuuis. When his wound W'os healed, he procured himself a 
wooden fool, and lK*cumc an open enemy to Sparta. At the 
last, however, this enmity brought him to trouble; for Uie 
Spartans took him captive as he was exercising his office in 
/acyntluis, and forthwith pul him tu death, but these things 
ha]>pencd some while' after the Aght at l^lata*a. At present lie 
V'us serving Mardoniu.s on the As opus, having been hired at no 
inconsiderable pricx*; and hert' he offered sacrifice with a right 
good will, in part from his hatred of the Laccdicmonians, in part 
for lucre's sake, 

3S. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians or 
their Creek allies to bc*gin the battle—these Creeks had their 
own soothsayer in the jierson oi Hippomachus, a Leucadian — 
and when soldiers continued lo pour into the opposite camp and 
the numbers on the Greek side to increase continuall)', Tima- 
genidas, the son of Uerpys, a llulian, advised Mardonius to 
keep a watch on the passes of Cithseron, telling him how sup¬ 
plies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assuring him 
that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was eight days after the two armies first encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice was given by Tima- 
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genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as evening 
came, sent his cavalry to tlmt pass of Mount Cithccron which 
opens out upon l^lativa, a pass called by the B<BOtians the 
“ Three Heads/’ but allied the ** Oak - Heads ” by the 
Athenians.^ The horse sent on this errand did not make the 
movement in vain. They came upon a l)ody of five lumdred 
sumpter-beasts whi^'h were }ust entering the plain, bringing 
provisions to the Greek camp from the Pcloponnese, with a 
number of men driving them. Seeing this prey in their power, 
the Persians set upon them and slauglitercd them, sparing none, 
neither man nor l>ea.st; till at last, when they had had enough 
of slaying, they secured such as were left, and bore them off to 
the camp to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to Iwgin the fight. The barbarians indeed 
advance<l as far as the Asopus, and endeavoured to tempt the 
Greeks to cross; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the cavalry of Mardonius harussc<l and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the Medes, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, 
and often led the charge till the lines met, when the Medes and 
Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, un¬ 
common valour. 

41. For ten days nothing wms done more than thi.s; but on 
the eleventh dav from the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one over against the other, near Platea—the number of 
the Greeks being now much greater than it was at the first, and 
Mardonius being impatient of the delay—there was a conference 
held between Mardonius, son of Gobryus, and Artabazus, son of 
Phamaces,® a man who was esteemed by Xerxes mi>re than 
almost any of the Persians. At this consultation the following 
were the opinions delivered :~Artabazus thought it would l>e 
best for them to break up from their quarters as soon as possible, 
and withdraw the whole army to the fortified town of Thel’ies, 
where they had abundant stores of corn for themselves, and of 
fodder for the sumpler-beasts. "nierc, he said, they had only to 
sit quiet, and the war might be brought to an end on this 
wise:—Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, and uncoined 
gold too; they had silver moreover in great abundance, and 

* The name Heads (Dryos-Cephal*) seem^ to have Iwlonpcd 

to thf ontire dip in the mountaiu rauge through which passed both the 
roads above mentioned. 

* Supra, viiu 126-129. 
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drinking-cups. Lat them not spare to take of these, and dis- 
tribute them among the Greeks, especially among the leaders in 
the several cities; ’twould not be long before the Greeks gave 
up their liberty, without risking another battle for it. I'hus 
the opinion of .^tabazus agreed with that of the Tltebans; ^ for 
he too had more foresight than some. Mardonius, on the other 
hand, expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and 
was utterly disinclined to yield. “ Their army,’’ he said, ** was 
vastly superior to that of the Greeks; and they had best engage 
at once, and not wait till greater numl>ers were gathered against 
them. As for Hogesistratus and his victims, they should let 
them pass unheeded, not seeking to force them to be favour¬ 
able, but, according to tlie old Persian custom, hasting to join 
battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the king 
had given tlie command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, and 
the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned them:— 
“ Did they know of any prophecy which said that the Persians 
were to be destroyed in Greece?” All were silent; some 
because they did not know the prophecies, but others, who knew 
them full well, because they did not think it safe to speak out. 
So Mardoniu.s, when none answered, said, “ Since ye know of no 
such oracle, or do not dare to speak of it, I, who know it well, 
will myself declare it to you. 'J'lierc is an oracle which says 
tlmt the Persians shall come into Greece, sack the temple at 
Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one and all. Now 
we, as we are aware of the prediction, will neither go against 
the temple nor make any attempt to sack it: we therefore shall 
not perish for this trespass. Rejoice then thus far, all ye w^ho 
are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt not we shall get the 
better of the Creeks.’’ When he liad so spoken, he further 
ordered them to prepare themselves, and to put all in readiness 
for a battle upon the morrow'. 

43. As for the oracle, of w'hich Mardonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, 1 am well assured, mean 
them, but the Illyrians and the Enchelean host. There are, 
however, some verses of liacis which did speak of this 
battle:— 


^ Supra. cL. a* 
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By Thermodon'b stream, and the grass^dad banks of Asopus, 

Sie where gather the Grecians, and hark to the fiDrctjzners’ war«shout— 

There in death shall lie, ere fate or Lachesis doomed him. 

Many a bow«bearing Mede. when the day oi calamity comctb/* 

These verses, and some others like them which Mus^us wrote^ 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Thermodon 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.* 

44. After Mardonius had put his question about the pro¬ 
phecies, and spoken tlie above words of encouragement, night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp,—the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep,—Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian out¬ 
posts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, while 
the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch ran to 
the chiefs, and told them, “ Tliere had come a horseman from 
the Median camp who would not say a word, except that he 
wished to speak with tJie generals, of w'hom he mentioned the 
names/’ 

45, They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows:— 

** Men of Athens, that which 1 am about to say I trust to 
your honour; and i charge you to keep it secret from all except¬ 
ing Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had 
I not greatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should 
not have come to tell you; but I am myself a Greek by de¬ 
scent,^ and I would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom 
for slavery. Kjiow then that Mardonius and his army cannot 
obtain favourable omens; had it not been for this, they w^ould 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they have 
determined to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as soon as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, is afraid 
that, if he delays, you will increase in numl)er. Make ready 
then to receive him. Should he however still defer the combat, 
do you abide where you are; for his provisions will not hold out 
many more days.^ If ye prosper in this war, forget not to do 
something for my freedom; consider the risk I have run, out of 
zeal for the Greek cause, to acquaint you with what Mardonius 

' Glisas was one ol the most ancient of the Bsotian towns. It is 
meutiouod by Horoc-r. 

* Supra, V. 22; viij 137, 138. 

* It seems very unlikely that tbb could be true 
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intends, and to save you from being surprised by the l)arbarians. 
I am Alexander of Maredon/’ 

As soon as lie had said this, Alexander rode back to the camp, 
and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
wing, and told Pausanixs all that they had learnt from Alex¬ 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than he was struck with fear, addressed the 
generals, and said,— 

‘‘ Since the balllo is to mme with to-morrow^s dawn, it w'cre 
well that you Athenians should stand opptiscd tcj the Persians, 
and wo Spartans to the Knotians and the other (Irecks; for ye 
know the Medes and their m.inner oi fight, since ye have already 
fought ivith them once at Marathon, but we are quite ignorant 
and without any experience of thoir warfare, Wliile, h(»wever, 
ill ere is not a Spartan here jircsont who hw> ever fought against 
a Mede, of the Baoiians and Thessalians wc have had experi¬ 
ence. Take then your arms, and march over to our post upon 
the right, while wc supply your place in the left wing.*^ 

Hereto the Athenians replied—Wo, too, long ago, when we 
saw that the Persians were drawn up to face you, were minded 
to suggest to you the very course which you have now been the 
first to bring forward. We feared, however, that perhaps our 
words might not l>e pleasing to you. But, as you have now 
spoken of these things yourselves, wc gladly give our consent, 
and are ready to do as yr have said.’^ 

47. Both sides agreeing liereto, at the tlawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed places. But the movement 
was perceived by the I>a*otians, and they gave notice of it to 
Mardonius; who at once, on hearing what had been done, made 
a change in the disposition of his own forces, and brought the 
Persians to face the I-^icediumonians. Then Pausanias, finding 
that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans to the 
right wing; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians 
upon the left of his army. 

48. W'hen the troops iigain occupied their former po.sts, Mar- 
dun jus sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as follows;— 

“ Lacedxmonians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire you because you never turn 
your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, but always stand firm, 
and either die at your posts or eke destroy your adversaries^ 

» VkJc supra, vii. 209. 
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But in all this which they say concerning you there is not one 
word of truth; for now have we seen you, before battle was 
joined or our two hosts bad come to blows^ leaving 

your posts, wishing the Athenians to make the first trial of our 
arms, and taking your own station against our slaves. Surely 
these are not the deeds of brave men. Much do we find our¬ 
selves deceived in you; for vve believed the reports of you that 
reached our cars, and expected that you would send a herald 
with a challenge to na, proposing to fight by yourselves against 
our division of native Persians. Wc for our part were ready to 
have agreed to this: but ye Itavc made us no such offer—nay 1 
ye bccm rather to .shrink from meeting us. However, as n<) 
challenge of this kind comes from you to us, lo! we send a 
challenge to you. Wi^y should not you on the part of the 
Greeks, as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and we on 
the part of the barbarians, fight a Ixitilc with equal numbers on 
lK)th sides? Then, if it seems good lo the others to fight like¬ 
wise, let them engage afterwards-• but if nut,—if tliey arc 
content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us so do—and 
whichever side wins the battle, let them win it fur their whole 
armv/* 

49. When the hcruld hud thus spoken, he wailed a while, 
but, as no one mndc him any answer, he went back, and told 
Mardonius what had happened. Mardoniu.s was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty victory, that he at once 
gave orders to his horse to cliargc the (^ireek line. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their javelins and their arrows— 
for though horsemen they used the bow *—.sorely distressed the 
Greek troops, which could not bring them to close combat. 
The fountain of (Jargaphia,^ w'licnce the whole Greek army 
drew its water, they at this time choked up and spoiled. The 
Lacedeemonians were the only troops who had their station near 
this fountain; the other Greeks were more or less distant from 
it, according to their place in the line; they however wc^(^ not 
far from the Asopus. Still, as the Persian horse with their 
missile weapons did not allow them to approach, and so they 
could not get their water from the river, these Greeks, no less 
than the Lacedaemonians, resorted at this time to the fountain. 

50. When the fountain wa.s choked, the Grecian captains. 

* Supra, vh 84 (coinparn vii. 61). The custom is ni>ticed by several 
writers. 

• Supra, ch. as. 
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seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and ob¬ 
serving moreover that the cavalry greatly h»assed them, held 
a meeting on these and other matters at the head-quarters of 
Pausanias upon the right. For besides the above-named diffi¬ 
culties, which were great enough, other circumstances added to 
their distress. All the provisions that they had brought with 
them were gone; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Peloponnese, were prevented from returning 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should move to the island—a tract of ground which lies 
in front of PlaUea, at the distance of ten furlongs from the 
Asopus and fount (Jargaphia, where the army was encamped at 
that time. This tract was a .sort of island in ih? continent: for 
there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down from 
Mount Cith<vTon into the plain below in two streams, flowing in 
channels about three furlongs apart, which after a while unite 
and become one. The name of this river is Oeroe, and the 
dwellers in those parts call it, the daughter of the Asopus, 
This was the place to which the Greeks resolved to remove; and 
they chose it, first beexuse they would there have no lack of 
water, and secondly, because the horse could not harass them 
as when it was drawn up right in their front. They thought it 
l>est to begin their march at the second watch of the night, lest 
the Persians should see them as they left their station, and 
should follow and harass them with their cavalry. It was 
agreed likewise, that af^^r they had reached the place, which the 
Asoptis-born Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from Cithieron, 
they should despatch, the very same night, one half of their 
army towards that mountain-range, to relieve those whom they 
had sent to procure provisions, and w'ho were now blocked up 
in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued during that 
whole day to suffer beyond measure from the attacks of the 
enemy's horse. At length when towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived 
at which the army was to commence its retreat, the greater 
number struck their tents and began the march towards the 
rear. They were not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon; but in their anxiety to escape from the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straight 
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to Plat®a; where they took post at the temple of Juno, which 
lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlongs 
from Gargaphia; and here they pitched their camp in front of 
the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops in 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedemonians to strike their 
tents and follow those who had been the first to depart, sup- 
posing that they were on their march to the place agreed 
upon. All tlie captains but one were ready to obey his orders: 
Ajnompharetiis, however, the son of Poliadas, w'ho was leader of 
the Pitanate cohort, refused to move, saying, “He for one would 
not fly from the strangers^ or of his own will l)rmg disgrace 
upon Sparta.” It had happened that he was absent from the 
former conference of the captains; * and so what was now taking 
place astonished him. Pausanhis and Euryanax ® thought it a 
monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not hearken to 
them; but considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, 
when he was so minded, they were tu leave the Pitanates to 
their fate; seeing that, if they forsook them to keep their agree¬ 
ment wiili the other Greeks, Amompharetus and those with 
him might perish. On this account, therefore, Uicy kept the 
}.acedz:monian iorce in its pl?<ce, and made every endeavour 
to persuade Amompharetus that he was wrong to act as he was 
doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to turn 
Amompharetus—the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans—the Athenians on 
their side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and no another/ they remained quiet 
in their station until the army l>egan to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to see whether the Spartans really meant 
to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention of moving. 
The horseman was also to ask Pausanias what he wished the 
Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedemonians 
drawn up in their old position, and their leaders quarrelling 
with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax had gone on urging 
Amompharetus not to endanger the lives of his men by staying 

* Vide supra, ch, u, and infra, ch. 55. 

* Vide supra, ch. 51. 

’ Eurvauax bad been menti^.’ned as having siaue share iu the command, 
supra, CD. 10. 

* Vide supra, chs. 6 and S. 
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behind while'*the others drew off, hut without succeeding in 
persuading him: until at last the dispute had waxed hot 
between them just at the moment when the Athenian herald 
arrived. At this point Amompharctus, who was still disputing^ 
look up with both his hands a vast rock, and placed it at the 
feet of Pausaniiis, saying—“ With this jK*l)))lc I give my vote 
not to run away from the strangers/' (By ‘‘strangers” he 
meant barliarians.*) Pausanias, in reply, called him a fool 
and a madman, and, turning to the Athenian herald, w'ho had 
made the inquiries with which he was charged, bade him tell 
his countrymen how' he m\s occupied, and ask them to approach 
nearer, and retreat or not according to the movements of the 
Spartans. 

56. So the herald went l>ack to the Athenians; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning f)egan to dawn upon 
them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave the 
signal for rctrcat—ox|>ccting (and rightly, as the event proved) 
that Amompharetus, when he saw the rest of the Lacedannonians 
in motion, would f>e unwilling to l>e left iiehind. No sooner was 
the signal given, than all the army except the Pitanates began 
their march, and retreated along the line of the hills; the 
Tegeans accompanying them. Ibe Athenians likewise set off 
in good order, but proceeded by a different way from the Lace- 
damonians. For while the latter clung to the hilly ground and 
the skirts of Mount Citha;ron. on account of the fear which they 
entertained of the enemy's horse, the former betook themselves 
to the iow country and marched through the plain, 

57. As for Amomplurctus, at first he did not liclieve that 
Pausanias would really dare to leave lum behind; he therefore 
remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their post; 
when, however, Pausanias and liis tro<ips were now some way 
off, Amompharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good earnest, 
ordered his band to take their arms, and led them at a walk 
towards the main army. Now' the army was w^aiting for them 
at a distance of alx»ut ten furlongs, having halted upon the river 
Moloeis at a place called Argiopius, where stands a temple 
dedicated to Eleusiniaii Ci:res. They had stopped here, that, in 
case Amompharclus and his band should refuse to ([uit the spot 
where they were drawn up, and should really not stir from 
it, they might have it in their power to move liack and lend 
them assistance. Amompharetus, however, and his companions 

' Vide supra, ch. 11. 
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rejoined the main body; and at the same time the whole mass 
of the barbarian cavalry arrived and licgan to press hard upon 
them. The horsemen had followed Iheir usual practice and 
ridden up to the Greek camp^ when they discovered that the 
place where the Greeks had been posted hitherto was deserted. 
Hereupon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon 
as they overtook Ihe enemy, prcs.sed heavily on them. 

58. Marduaius, when he heard that the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and l>ehcld the place, where they had 
l>een stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa,* and his 
brethren, Kurvpylos and ‘rhrasideius, and said-- 

0 sons of Aieuas! what will ye say now, when yc sec yonder 
place empty ^ Why, you, who dwell in their nciglihfiurhood, 
told me the Laccd.vmonians never fled from battle, but were 
brave beyond all the rc.sl of mankind. I.^itely, however, you 
yourselves beheld them change their place in the tine;^ and 
licre, as all may see, they havt^ run away during the night. 
Verily, when their turn came to fight with those who are of a 
truth the bravest warriors in all th<‘ world, they showed plainly 
enough that they are men of no w'orth, wlio have distinguished 
themselves among Greeks--wan likewise <d no worth at all. 
However, I can readily excuse you, who, knowing nothing of the 
Persians, praised th<*sc men from your acquaintance with certain 
exploits of theirs; but I mai^^el all the more at Artabuzus, that 
he should have lieen afraid of the Lacedemonians, and have 
tfiercfore given u.s so dastardly a counsel,—bidding us, as he 
di<i, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, and there allow 
ourselves to be besieged by the Greeks^—advice whereof I shall 
take cate to inform the king. But of this hereafter. Now we 
must not allow them to escape ns, but must pursue after them 
till we overtake them; and then we must exact vengeance for 
all the WTongs which have been suffered at their hands by the 
Persians.” 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asopus, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly upon the track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could not 
see the Athenians; for, as Uiey bad taken the way of the plain, 
they were hidden from his sight by the hills; he therefore led 
on his troops against the Lacedajmunians and the Tegcans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the barbarians 
saw tlie Persians pursuing the Greeks so hastily, they all forth- 

* Supra, ch. 1. • Supra, cb. 47. * Supra, ch. 41. 
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with seized their standards, and hurried after at their best speed 
in great disorder and disarray. On they went with loud shouts 
and in a wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, 
with this message:— 

‘‘ Men of Athens! now tiiat the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are rcsolvwi what to do—we must endeavour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to s\irrour one another. 
Now, had the horse fallen upoji you first, wc ourselves with the 
Tegeans (who remain faithful to the Greek cause) would have 
been bound to render you assistance against them. As, however, 
the entire body has advanced upon us, *tis your place to come to 
our aid, sore pressed as wc are by the enemy. Should you 
yourselves be so straitened that you cannot come, at least send 
us your archers, and be sure you will earn our gratitude. Wc 
acknowledge that throughout this whole war there has been no 
zeal to be compared to yours—we therefore doubt not that you 
will do us this service ” 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power; but, as they were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the king’s side, whose place in the line 
had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed them 
by their attacks that it was not possible for them to give the 
succour they desired. Accordingly the /.^cedxmonians, and the 
'legeans—whom nothing could induce to quit their side—^were 
left alone to resist the Persians. Including the light-armed, tlie 
number of the former was 50,000; while tfiat of the Tegeans 
was 3000. Now, therefore, as they were about to engage with 
Mardonius and the troops under him, they made ready to offer 
sacrifice. The victims, however, for some time were not favour¬ 
able ; and, during the delay, many fell on the Spartan side, and 
a still greater number were wounded. For the Persians had 
made a rampart of their wicker sliields,^ and shot from behind 
them such clouds of arrows, that the Spartans were sorely 
distressed. The victims continued unpropitious; till at lost 

^ The wicker shield used by the Persians seems to have been adopted 
trom the Assyrians. 
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Pausanias raised his eyes to the Her<eum of the Platxans, and 
calling the goddess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint 
the hopes of the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advancing before 
the rest, rushed forward against the enemy; and the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who had obtained favourable omens the moment that 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced to 
the attack; while the Persians, on their side, left shooting, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat was at the 
wicker shields. Afterwards, when these went .swept down, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The 
barbarians many limes seized hold of the (ireek spears and 
brake them; for in boldness and w^arlike spirit the Persians 
were not a whit inferior to the Greeks; but they were without 
bucklers,^ untrained, and far below the enemy in respect of skilF 
in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in bodies of ten, now 
fewer and now more in number, they dashed forward upon the 
Spartan ranks, and so perished. 

6^. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Mar- 
donius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked nien,^ fought 
in person. So long as Mardomus was alive, this body resisted 
all attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans: but after Mardonius fell, 
and the troops with him, which were the main strength of the 
army, perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacedaemonians, 
and took to flight. Their light clothing, and want of bucklers, 
were of the greatest hurt to them: for they had to contend 
against men heavily armed, while they themselves were without 
any such defence. 

64. Ihen was the warning of the oracle fulfilled; and the 
vengeance which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter of 
Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius—then too did Pausanias, 
the son of Cleombrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas (1 omit 
to recount his other ancestors, since they are the same with 
tliosc of Leonidas), win a victory exceeding in glory all those* 
to which our knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain by 
Aeimnestus, a man famous in Sparta—the same who in the 
Messenian w'ar, which came after the struggle against the; 

' The wicker shields of the Persians were useless lor close combat. 

^ Supra, vii. 40 and v»i, 113, 
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Modes, fought a battle near Stenyderu-s with l)ut three hundred 
men against the whole force of the Messenians, and himself 
perished, and the three hundred with him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as tliey were put to flight by the 
lacediemonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any order, 
and took refuge in their own r;imp. within the wooden defence 
which they had raised in the Thchan terriu^ry.^ It is a marvel 
1.0 me how it cumr to p;iss, that although the battle was fought 
quite close to the grove of Cctc*i, yet ncjt a single Persian 
appears to have died on the sucred soil, nor even to have .set 
loot upon it, wliile round about the precinct, in the unciJiise- 
crated ground, great numbers perished. J imagine—if it is 
lawful, in matters wliidi concent the gods, to imagine anything 
—that the goddess herself kept tltem out, U'cau.se they had 
burnt her dwelling at Kleusis. Such, them, was the ihsiie of 
tliis battle. 

66. Artut)azus, the son of Pltarnuees. who harl disapproved 
from the first of the king’s leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
hu<! made great endeavours, but all in vain, to dissuade Mar* 
donius from risking a l>altler when he found that the latter was 
I'lcnt on acting olhcrwis'' ih;in he wished, did as follows. He 
had a force under his (jrders which was far from inconsiderable, 
amounting, as it did, to near forty fliousand men. Being well 
aware, therefore, how the IviUlc likely to go, as soon as the 
two armies begun to fight, he l(‘<f his soldiers forward in an 
orderly array, bidding them one am) all proceed at the same 
pace, and follow him with such ceienty as they should observe 
him to use. Having issued these commands, he pretended to 
lead them to the buttle. Hut when, nrivancing before his army, 
he saw that the Persians were already in flight, instead of 
keeping the same order, he wheeled fiis troops suddenly round, 
and l>cat a retreat; nor did he even seek shelter within the 
palisade or behind Uie walls of Thebes, but hurried on into 
Phocis, wishing to make his way to the Hellespont with all 
ptKssible speed. Such accordingly was the course which these 
Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the kmg's side, while most of 
them ]>layed the coward purj>oscly, the Ha'otians, on the con¬ 
trary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. 'Phose of the 
Thel)ans who were attached to the Medes, displayed especially 
no little zeal; far from playing the coward, they fought with 
‘ Supra, ch. 15* • Supra, ch. 41. 
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such fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. But 
at last they too were routed, and fled away—not, however, in 
the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, who, 
having taken no part in the l)attle, ran off without striking a 
blow—but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely Ix^causc they saw the Persians running away. 
And so it came to pass that the whole army took to flight, ex¬ 
cept only the horse, lK)th Persian and Ikjeutian. These did good 
service to the flying foot-men, by advancing close lo the enemy, 
and separating Iwtween the Greeks and their own fugitives. 

69. 'Hie vicKirs however pressed on, pursuing and slaying the 
remnant of the king’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, liding.s reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the Hcra?um,' and so were 
absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, and that 
Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians Uiking the upper 
road across the skirts of Cithjtron and the hills, which led 
straight to the temide of Ceres; while the Megarians and 
IMiliasians followed the level route through llie plain. These 
last iiad almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
espied them, and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
them the squadron of which Asopodorus, the son of Timander, 
was captain. Asopodorus charged them with such effect that 
he left six hundred of iheir number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in Cithasron. 
So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
llie Lacedaemonians came up. I'hus placed, they proceeded lo 
strengthen the defences as well as they could; and when the 
Laced remonians arrived, a sharp fight took place at the rampart. 
So long os the Athenians were away, the barbarians kept off 
their assailants, and had much the }>csl of the combat, since the 
Laecdetmonians were unskilled in the attack of walled places:*'* 

^ Supra, ch, 

‘ 'fbe inability to conduct is one of the most striking features of the 
Spartan military character. The Atbeman siuU contrasted remarkably 
with the Spartan inefficiencv. 
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but on the arrival of the Athenians, a more violent assault was 
made, and the wall was for a long time attacked with fury. In 
the end the valour of the Athenians and their perseverance pre¬ 
vailed—they gained the top of the wail, and, breaking a breach 
through it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The first to enter 
here were the Tegcans, and they it was who plundered the tent 
of Mardonius; where among other booty they found the manger 
from which hLs horses ale, all made of solid brass, and well 
worth looking at. This manger was given by the Tegeans to 
the temple of Minerva Alea, while the remainder of their booty 
was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As soon as 
the wall was l>roken down, the barbarians no longer kept 
together in any array, nor wiis there one among them who 
thought of making further resistance—in good truth, they were 
all half dead with fright, huddled as so many thousands were 
into so narrow and confined a space. With such tameness did 
they submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 
300,000 men who composed the army—omitting the 40,000 
by whom Artaba^us was accompanied in his flight—no more 
than 3000 outlived the battle. Of the Lacedaimonians from 
Sparta there perished in this combat ninety-one; of the Tegeans, 
sixteen; of the Athenians, fifty-two. 

71, On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage was 
manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians; among 
the horse, by the Sac®; while Mardonius himself, as a man, 
bore off the palm from the rest. Among the Grcek.s, the Athe¬ 
nians and the Tegcans fought well; but the prowess shown by 
the Lacedaemonians w.is beyond either. Of this I have but one 
proof to offer—since all the three nations overthrew the force 
opposed to them—and that is, that the Lacedemonians fought 
and conquered the best troops. Tlie bravest man by far on that 
day was, in my judgment, Arislodemus—the same who alone 
escaped from the slaughter of the three hundred at Thermopyl®, 
and who on that account had endured disgrace and reproach: * 
next to him were Posidonius, Philocyon, and Amompharetus the 
Spartan. The Spartans, however, who took part in the fight, 
when the question of “ who had distinguished himself must,” 
came to be talked over among them, decided—“ that Aristo- 
d6mus, who, on account of the blame which attached to him, 
had manifestly courted death, and had therefore left his place in 
the line and behaved like a madman, had done of a truth very 

* Suprai, vU. 229-231. 
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notable deeds; but that Posidonius^ who, with no such desire to 
lose his life, had quitted himself no less gallantly, was by so 
much a braver man than he.^^ Perchance, however, it was envy 
that made them speak after this sort. Of those whom I have 
named above as slain in this battle, all, save and except Aristo- 
dSmus, received public honours; Aristodemus alone had no 
honours, because he courted death for the reason which I have 
mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
i fought at Plataea. As for Callicrates,—the most beautiful man, 
not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek camp,— 
; he was not killed in the battle; f<»r it was while Pausanias was 
* still consulting the victims, that as he sal in his proper place 
in the line, an arrow struck him on the side. While lus com¬ 
rades advanced lr> the fight, he was borne out of the ranks, very 
! loath to die, as he showed by the words which he addn^ssed to 
!' Arimnostus, one of the Platicans;—“ I grieve/’ said he, “ nut 
because 1 have to die for my amntry, hut because I have not 
lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done any deed worthy of 
me, ranch as I have desired lo uthiew something.'* 

/ 73. 'Die Athenian who is said to have distinguished himself 

the most was Sophancs, the son of Eutychides, of the Deceleian 
; canton. The men of tliis canton, once upon a time, did a deed, 


which (as the Athenians themselves confess) has ever since been 
serviceable to them. Wlicn the Tyndarid®, in days of yore, in¬ 
vaded Attica with a mighty army lo recover Helen,^ and, not 
being able to find out whither she had l)een carried, desolated 
the cantons,—at this time, they say, the Dcceleians (or Decelus 
himself, according to some), dbpluased at the rudeness of 
Theseus, and fearing that the wh(de territory would suffer, dis¬ 
covered everything to the enemy, and even showed them the 
way to Aphidnje, which Titacus, a native of the place, betrayed 
into their hands. As a rewanl for this action, Sparta has always, 

' Pirithous and Tbft»ei)s resolved tf» wrti daughters of Joxq, ami to help 
one another. They had heard of the beauty ol Helen, though she was no 
ranre than seven years old, and ^vent to Sparta to carry her off. There 
th^ found her dancing la the temple ol Diana Orthia. Having seized her 
ana borne her away, iney cast lots whose she should be, and Theseus was 
the winner. So he brought Helen to Attica, and secreted her at A^hidme, 

.lus, suid his moth( 

^ rotia, lo < »btain Pi. 

Meanwhile the Diosedri bad collected a vast host, and invaded Attica^ 
where they sought everywhere for their sister. At length her hiding*place 
was pointed out to them; and they laid siege to Aphidxu?, and naving 
taken it, recovered Helen, and made /Etbra prisoner. 
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from that time to the present, allowed the Decelcians to be free 
from all dues, and to have seats of honour at their festivals; 
and hence too, in the war W'hich took place many years after 
i\iese events between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, 
the Lacedemonians, while they laid wjustc all the rest of Attica, 
spared tlic lands of the Dt'cclcians. 

74. Of this canton was vSophjuies, the Athenian, who most 
distingaisl^cd himself in the battle. Two stories are told ix>n- 
ceming him: according to the one, he wore an iron anchor, 
fastened to the Ixdt which secured his Imrastplate by a brazen 
chain; and this, when he came near the enemy, he threw out; 
to the int(*nt that, when they ma<lc their charge, it might be 
impossible for him to he driv(n from his post: as soon, however, 
as the enemy fled, his wont was to take op his anchor and join 
the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. The other, 
which is contradictory to th<^ first, relates that Sophanes, instead 
of leaving an iron anchor fastened to his breastplate, bore the 
device of nn anchor upon his shield,^ w'hieh he never allowed to 
rest, but made to run round continually. 

75 Another glorious deed w'as likewise performed by this 
same S6j)hunes. At the lime M'lien tlic Athenians were laying 
siege to Kgina, he UnV up the challenge of Eurybates the 
Argive, a winner of the Pentathiuin, and slew him.® The fate 
of Sophanes in after times was the following: he was leader 
of an Athenian army in conjunction with Lcagrijs, the son of 
Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum,^ about 
the gold-mines there, he w'as slain, after displaying uncommon 
braverv. 

7O. As soon as the Greeks at Plata^a had t^verthrcjwn the bar¬ 
barians, a woman came over to them from tlie enemy. She was 
one ot llic concubines of Pharandates, the son of Te&pes, a 
Persian; and when she heard tliat the Persians were all slain 
and that the Gnxks had carried the day, forthwith she adorned 
herself and her maids with numy g<ddcn ornaments, and with 
the bravest of the appanl that she had brought with her, and, 
alighting from her litter, came forward to the LacedzDmonians, 
ere the work of slaughter was well t)ver. When she saw that 

* Devices up(»n shields were la use amonj' the Creeks Irom very early 
c lines. 

^ Supra. VI. u2. 

^y)\v baUlr here ineutioiicd was fou^bt a1><»ut the year n.c. 465, on 
occasion ot the tirst attempt which the Athciuaiis made toculunise Amphi- 
potis. 
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all the orders were given by Pausaniasj with whose name and 
countiy she was well acquainted^ as she had oftentimes heard 
tell of them, she knew who he must be; wherefore she embraced 
his knees, and said— 

“ 0 king of Sparta! save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden tu thee lor 
one service—the slanghlrr of these men, wretches who had no 
regard either for gcjcls or angek, T am by birth a Coan, the 
daughter of Hegetoridas. son of Antagi>ras. The P<*rsian seized 
me by force in Cos, and kept me against my will/' 

Lady,'’ answert^d Paus;vnias, ' fear nothing: as a suppliant 
thou art safe- -and still more, if tfiou hast spoken truth, and 
llegctoridus of Cos is thy father—for he is l>f>und to me by 
closer lies of friendship than any other man in those regions.” 

When he had thus spoken, Pausanias placed the woman in 
the charge of some of the lCph(»rs who were present, and after¬ 
wards sent her to Egina, wliitbcr she had a dcsin* to go. 

77. About the time of this woman's coming, the Mantineans 
arrived upon the field, and found tliat all w'as over, and that it 
was too late to take any part in the battle. Orcatiy distressed 
hcn‘at, they declared themselves to descrv'c a fine, as laggarts; 
after wliich, Icanung chat a poriion of the Medes hud fled away 
under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after the m as far as 
Thessaly. The Lacedaemonians hciwcvcr would not suffer the 
pursuit ; so they relumed again to their own land, and sent the 
leaders of their army into banishment. Soon after the Manti- 
neans, the Eleans likewise arrived, and showed the same sorrow; 
after W’hich thev too relumed home, and banished their leaders. 
}Jut enough concerning tlicse nations. 

78. There \va.s a man at l^Iatacii among the troo])s of the 
Eginctans, whose name was Lampon; he was the son of 
Pythcas, and a person of the first rank among his counlry'men. 
Now this Lampon went alx)ut this same time to I’ausanias, and 
counselled him to do a deed of <'Xceding wickedness. “ Son of 
Cleombrotus,” he said very earnestly, ” what thou hast already 
done is passing great and glorious. By the favour of Heaven 
thou hast saved Greece, and gained a renown beyemd all the 
Greeks of whom we have any knowledge. Now then so finish 
thy work, that thine own fame may be increased thereby, and 
that henceforth barbarians may fear to commit outrages on the 
Grecians. When Leonidas was slain at Thermopylae, Xerxes 
and Mardonius commanded that he should be beheaded and 
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crucified.' Do thou the like at this time by Mardonius, and 
thou wilt have glor)* in Sparta, and likewise through the whole 
of Greece. For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge 
Leonidas, who was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias; but 
Pausanias answered him—“ My Eginctan friend, for thy fore¬ 
sight and thy friendliness I am much beholden to thee: but the 
counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast thou 
lifted me up to the skies, by thy praise of my country and my 
achievement; and then thou hast cast me d<iwn to the ground, 
by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that thus I shall 
raise myself in men’s esteem. Such doings befit barbarians 
rather than Greeks; and even in barbarians we detest them. 
On such terms then I could not wish to please the Eginetans, 
nor those who think as they think—enough for me to gain the 
approval of my own countrymen, by righteous deeds as well as 
by righteous words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me 
avenge, is. 1 maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely the 
countless lives here taker are enough to avenge not him only, 
but all thc)se who fell at Thermopylx. Come not thou before me 
again with such a speech, nor with such counsel; and thank my 
forbearance that thou art not now punished.” Then Lampon, 
having n'ceived this answer, departed, and went his way. 

80. After this Pausanias causod proclamation to be made, 
that no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the Helots 
should collect it and bring it all to one place. So the Helots 
went and spread themselves through the camp, wherein were 
found many tents richly adorned W'ith funiiture of gold and 
silver, many couches covered with plates of the same, and 
many golden howls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On the 
carriages were hags containing silver and golden kettles; and 
the bodies of the slain furnished bracelets and chains, and 
scymitars with golden omaments—not to mention embroidered 
apparel, of which no one made any account. The Helots at 
this time stole many things of much value, which tliey sold in 
after times to the Eginetans; however, they brought in likewise 
no small quantity, chiefly such things as it was not possible for 
them to hide. And this was the beginning of the great wealth 
of the Eginetans, who bought the gold of the Helots as if it had 
hoen mere brass.^ 

^ Supra, vii. a38. 

* This igaoraoee of the helots lias been weU compared to that of the 
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81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth of 
the whole was set apart for the Delphian god ; and hence was 
made the golden tripo<! which stands on the bronze serpent with 
the three heads, quite close to the altar.^ Portions were also 
set apart for the gods of Olympia, and of the Isthmus; from 
which were made, in the one case, a bronze Jupiter ten cubits 
high; and in the other, a bronze Neptune of seven cubits. After 
this, the rest of the spoil was divided among the soldiers, each 
of whom received less or more according to his deserts; and in 
this way was a distribution made of the Persian conculnnes, of 
the gold, the silver, the beasts of burthen, and all the oUter 
V’^aluables. What special gifts were presented to those who had 
most distinguished themselvcsS in the battle, I do not find men¬ 
tioned by any one; ^ but I should suppose that tiiey must have 
had some gifts beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the por¬ 
tion which was set apart for lum consisted of ten specimens 
each kind of thing—women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever 
<ilse there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance happened like¬ 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius: * when Pausanias, therefore, 
saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and its 
hangings of divers colours, he gave commandment to the bakers 
and the cooks to make him ready a banquet in such fashion as 
was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made ready as they 
were bidden; and Pausanias, beholding the couches of gold and 
silver daintily decked out with their rich covertures, and the 
tables of gold and silver laid, and the feast itself prepared with 
all magnificence, was astonished at the good things which were 
set before him, and, being in a pleasant mood, gave command¬ 
ment to his own followers to make ready a Spartan supper. 
When the suppers were both served, and it was apparent how 

Swiss after the battle (iranson. when, acciirding to l^hihppe de Coniines 
they De connurent les biens qu'ils eureat en leurs mains . . . il y en eut 
qui vendirent grande quantity de plats et d'escuclles d* argent, pour deux 
grands blaaics la piece, cutdans qiu ce fust <statng " (Memoircs, v. 2). 

^ Upon tilts tripod Pausanias placed the inscription which was one of 
the first indications of his ambitious aims:— 

“ Pausanias, Grecia’s chief, the Mede overthrew, 

And gave Apollo that which here ye view.'* 

^ This is one of the very few passages of hts History in which Herodotus 
seems to imply that he e<msulted authors in cimtpiling it. Per the most part 
he cUrives his materials from personal observation and inquiry. 

* The capture^! this tent was commemorated at Athens by the erection 
of a building in imitatiou of it. This was tbe Odeum. 
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vast a difference lay between the two, Fausanias laughed, and 
sent his servants to call to him the (Jreek generals. On their 
coming, he pointed to tlie two Ixiards, and said:— 

“1 sent for you, O Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury.” 

Such, It is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals. 

83. During many years afterwards, the Plateeans used often 
to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures of gold, and 
silver, and other valuables. More recently ibey likewise made 
discovery of the following: the flesh having all lallen away from 
the bodies of tlic dead, and their bones having been gathered 
together into one place, the Plata.‘ans found a .skull without any 
seam, made entirely of a single bone: likewise a jaw, both the 
upper bone and the under, wherein all the teeth, front and 
buck, were joined together and mad^ of one bone; also, the 
skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in height. 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle; but who it was that stoic it away I cannot say with 
certainty. 1 have heard tell of a number of persons, and those 
too of many different nations, who arc .said 10 have given him 
burial; and I kn<jw that many have received large sums on this 
score from Artonles the son of Mardonius: but 1 cannot dis¬ 
cover with any certainty wdiich of them it was w ho really took 
the body away, and buried it. Among others, Dionysophancs, 
an Ephesian, is rumoured to have been the actual jierson. 

85. 'ihe Greeks, alter sharing the booty upon the field of 
Plata^a, proceeded to bury’ their own dead, each nation apart 
from the rest, Ihe l4iteda?monian.s made three graves; in one 
they buried their youths, among whom were Posidonius, Amom- 
phareuis, Philocyon, and Callicrates;—in another, the rest of 
the Spartans; and in the third, the Helots. Such was their 
mode ol burial. The Tegeans buried all their dead in a single 
grave; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the Megarians 
and Phliasians those who wen* slain by the horse. ITiesc 
graves, then, had bodie.s buried in them: as for the other tombs 
which are to be seen at Plalsea, they were raised, as 1 under¬ 
stands by tlie Greeks whose troops look no part in the battle; 
and who, being aslmmcd of themselves, erected empty barrows 
upon the field, to obtain credit with those who should come 
after them. Among others, the Eginctans have a grave there, 
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which goes by their name; but which, as I learn, was made ten 
years later by Cleades, the son of Autodicus, a Plat scan, at the 
request of the Eginetans, whose agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Platea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who hnd jojned the 
Modes should delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named—to wit, Timagenidus and AtUiginus.* H the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from l*>eforc it till it .should 
surrender. After this re.solvc, the army marcljed upon Tliebes; 
and halving demanded the men, and be<‘n refused, began the 
siege, laying waste the country ail around, and making assaults 
upon the wall in clivers placets. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence of 
the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 
countrymen— 

'‘Ye men of Thel?cs. since the Greeks have so decreed, that 
they will never desist from the siege till cither they take Thebes 
or we arc delivered to them, we would not that the land of 
Bceotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it be money 
that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be no more 
than a pretext, lei money from the ticasury of the state be 
given them; for the slate, and not we alone, embraced the 
cause of the Modes. If, however, they really want our persons, 
and on that account press this siege, we are ready to be delivered 
to them and to stand our trial ” 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonable; 
wherefore they despatched a herald without any delay to Pau- 
sanias, and told him they were willing to deliver up the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon these 
terms, Attaginus made his escape from the city; his sons, how¬ 
ever, were surrendered in bis place; but Pausanias refused to 
hold them guilty, since children (he said) could have had no 
part in such an offence. The rest of those whom the Thebans 
gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in that case their 
trust was to escape by means of bribery; but Pausanias, afraid 
of this, dismissed at once the whole army of allies, and took the 
men with him to Cormth, where he slew them all. Such were 
the events which happened at Plata^a and at Thel)cs. 

^ Supra, ehs. 15 and 36* 
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89. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces, who fled away from 
Platcsa^ was soon far sped on his journey. When he reached 
Thessaly, the inhabitants received him hospitably, and made 
inquiries of him concerning the rest of the army, since they 
were still altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
Plat®a: whereupon the Persian, knowing well that, if he told 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing himself, 
together with his whole army—for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would }>e sure to fall upon him— 
the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had before kept all 
secret from the Phocians, so now answered the Thessalians after 
the following fashion:— 

“ I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into Thrace; 
and I urn fain to use all possible despatch, as I am sent with 
this force on special business from the main army. Mardonius 
and his host are close behind me, and may I)e looked for shortly. 
When he comes, receive him as yc have received me, and show 
him every kindness. Be sure ye will never hereafter regret it, 
if ye so do/' 

With these words he took his departure, and marched his 
troops at their best speed through Thessaly and Macedon 
straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was the 
shortest, and, in good truth, using all possible despatch. He 
himself succeeded in reaching Byzantium; but a great pait of 
his army perished upon the road—many being cut to pieces by 
the Tliracians, and others dying from hunger and excess of toil 
From Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait; re- 
turning into Asia in the manner which has been here described. 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at PIat®a, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. While 
the Greek fleet under Lcotychidcs the ikced^monian was still 
lying inactive at Delos, there arrived at that place an embassy 
from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon the son of 
'ITirasycles, Athenagoras the son of Archestratidas, and Hegesi- 
stratus the son of Aristagoras. The Samians had sent them 
secretly, concealing their departure both from the Persians and 
from their own tyrant Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, 
whom the Persians had made ruler of Samos.^ When the am* 
bassadors came before the Greek captains Hegesistratus took 
the won), and urged them with many and various arguments, 
saying, ** that the lonians only needed to see them arrive in 

* The reason of this was given, viii. 65. 
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order to revolt from the Persians; and that the Persians would 
never abide their coming; or if they did, ^twould be to offer 
them the finest booty t^t they could anywhere expect to 
gain; ” while at the same time he made appeal to the gods of 
their common worship, and besought them to deliver from 
bondage a Grecian race, and withal to drive back the barbarians. 
“ This/ he said, “ might very easily be done, for the Persian 
ships were bad sailers, and far from a match for theirs; ” adding, 
moreover, “ that if there was any suspicion lest the Samians 
intended to deal treacherously, they were themselves ready to 
become hostages, and to return on board the ships of their 
allies to Asia.'’ 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importunately be¬ 
seeching him, Leotychides, cither Iwcuuse he wanted an omen, 
or by a mere chance, as God guided him, asked the man— 
“vSamian stranger! prithee, tell me thy name?” ” Hegesi 
stratus (army-leader)/’ answered the other, and might have said 
more, but Lcotychides stopped him by exclaiming—” I accept, 
0 Samian! the omen which thy name affords, Only, before 
thou goest back, swear to us thyself and thy brother-envoys, 
that the Samians wilt indeed l>e our warm friends and allies.” 

92. No sooner had ne thus spoken than he proceeded to hurry 
forward the business. The &imians pledged their faith upon 
the spot; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between them 
and the Greeks. This done, two of the ambassadors forthwith 
sailed away; as for Hegcsistratus, Lcotychides kept him to 
accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name to be a 
good omen. The Greeks abode where they were that day, and 
on the morrow sacrificed, and lound the victims favourable. 
Their soothsayer was DeTphonus, the son of Evenius, a man of 
Apollonia—I mean the Apollunia which lies upon the Ionian 
Gulf. 

93. A strange thing happened to this man’s father, Evenius. 
The Apollonials have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. During 
the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the river 
which flows from Mount l^cmon through their territory and 
empties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus;^ while at night 
they are guarded by the richest and noblest of the citizens, who 
are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the watch each for 
one year. Now the Apolloniats set great .store by these sheep, 
on account of an oracle which they received concerning them. 

' The geography of Herodotus is here s<imewbdt at 
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The place where (hey are folded at night is a cavern, a long way 
from the town. Here it happened that Evenius, when he was 
chosen to keep the watch, by some accident fell asleep upon his 
guard; and while he slept, the cave was entered by wolves, 
which destroyed some sixty of the flock under his care. Evenius, 
when he woke and lound what had occurred, kepi silence about 
it and told no one; for he thought to buy other sheep and put 
them in the place of ihc slain. lUit the matlcr came to the 
ears of the Apolloniats, who forthwith brought Evenius to trial, 
and condemned him u» lose his eyes, because he had gone to 
sleep upon his p<^st. Now when Evcniu.s was blinded, straight¬ 
way the sheep had no young, and the land ceased to bear its 
wonted harvests. Then ihc Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to 
Delphi, and asked the prophets, wliat had caused the woes which 
so afflicted them. The answer which they received was this— 
“ The woes were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of sight. 
They (the gods) hod ihemselvos sent the wolves; nor would 
they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, till the ApoU 
loniats made him whatever atonement he liked to Jisk. When 
this was paid, ikry would likewise give him a gift, which would 
make many men call him bles.sed.’' 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them dose, but charged some of Uieir citizens to go and 
make terms with Evenius; ami these men managed the business 
for them in the way which I will now describe. 'JTey found 
Evenius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching him, they sat 
down by his side, and l>cgan to talk: at first they .spoke of quite 
other matters, l)ut in the end they mentioned his misfortune, and 
offered him their condolence. Having llius beguiled him, at 
last they put the question—“ What atonement would he desire, 
if the Apolloniats were willing to make him satisfaction for the 
wrong which they had done to him? ” Hereupon Evenius, who 
had not heard of the oracle, made answer—“ If I were given the 
lands of tins man and that—(here he named the two men 
whom he knew to have the finest farms in Apollonia), and 
likewise the house of this other {and here he mentioned the 
house which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), “ 1 
would, when master of these, l>e quite content, and my wrath 
would cease altogether." A.s soon as Evenius had thus spoken, 
the men who sat by him rejoined—Evenius, the Apolloniats 
give thee the atonement which tliou hast desired, according to 
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the bidding of the oracles.” Then Evcnius understood the whole 
matter, and was enraged that they had deceived him so; but the 
Apolloniats bought the farms from their owners, and gave 
Evenius what he had chosen. After this was done, straightway 
Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that he became a 
famous man in Greece. 

95. Delphonus, the son of this Evenius, had accompanied the 
Corinthians, and was sooilisaycr, as I said l)efore, to the Greek 
armament. One account, however, which I liave heard, declares 
that he was not really the son of this man, but only took the 
name, and then went about Greece and lot out his services for 
hire. 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast, they brought the fleet 
to an anchor near the temple oi Juno which sUmds there,^ anc 
prepared to engage the Persians by sea. I'liosc lalier, however, 
no sooner hoard of the approach of the (irceks, than, dismissing 
the Jdicrnician ships, tlicy sailed away witli the remainder to the 
mainland. Eor it had been resolved in council not to risk a 
battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be no match for 
that of the enemy. They fl(• ], thcrch^re, to the main, to 
under the protection of their land army, which now lay at 
Mycale,* and con.sistcd of the troops left behind l)y Xerxes to 
keep guard over Ionia. This was an army of sixty thousand 
men, under the command of Tigmnes, a Persian of more than 
common beauty and stature. The captains resolved therefore 
to betake themselves to these lro<>p.s for defence, to drag their 
ships ashore, nnd to build a rampart around them, whicli might 
at once protect the fleet, and ser\'e likewise as a place of refuge 
for themselves. 

97. Having .so resolved, the commanders put out to sea; and 
passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived at Geeson and 
Scolojioels, which arc in the territory of Mycale. Here is a 
temple of Eleusinian Ceres, built by Philistus the son of Pasicles 
who came to Asia with Ncileus the son of Codrus,^ what time he 
founded Miletus. At this place they drew the ships up on the 
beach, and surrounded them with a rampart made of stones and 

‘ Supra, ill. 60. I understand by this iha grcaJ temple oi Jum> near the 
U»\vn of Sam'>s. 

'•‘Supra, i. 148. Mvcal6 Ls the xQoderu Cape 5 /. Mary, the promonlcry 
which runs out towards Sam<»5. 

* Supra, 1. 147. 
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trunks of trees, cutting down for this purpose all the fruit-trees 
which grew near, and defending the barrier by means of stakes 
iirmJy planted in the ground. Here they were prepared either 
to win a battle, or undergo a siege—their thoughts embracing 
both chances. 

98. The Gre eks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape: 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, whether 
they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont. In the 
end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make sail for 
the continent. So they made themselves ready for a sea-fight 
by the preparation oi boarding-bridges, and what else was neces- 
sary; provided with which they sailed to Myculc. Now when 
they came to the place where the camp wjis, they found no one 
venture out to meet them, but oixserved the slups all dragged 
ashore within the l)arrjt‘r, and a strong land-force drawn up in 
battle array upon the beach; I^olychidcs therefore sailed along 
the shore in his ship, keeping as close hauled to the land as 
posrible, and by tlie voice of a herald thu.s addressed the 
lonians:— 

" Men cjf Ionia—ye who can hear me speak—do ye take heed 
to what I say; h^r the l^rsiaiis will not understand a wwd that 
I utter. When we join ixittle with them, before aught else, 
remember Freedom—and next, recollect our watchword, which 
is Hebe. If there be any who hear me not, let lliose who hear 
report my words to the others.*' 

In all this Ix:otychides had the very same design which The¬ 
mis tocics entertained at Artemisium.^ Kither the barbarians 
would not know what he had sai<l, and the lonians would be 
persuaded to revolt from them; or if his words were reported to 
the former, they would mistrust their Greek soldiers. 

99. After Lcotychidcs had made this address, the Greeks 
brought their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
arrayed themselves for the battle. VN^en the Persians saw 
them marshalling their array, and bethought themselves of the 
advice which hud been offered to the lonians, their first act was 
to disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of complicity with 
the enemy. For it had happened lately that a number of the 
Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been made prisoners 
by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia on board the 
barlxiriun fleet; and these men had been ransomed, one and all^ 

^ Supra, viu. end. 
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by the Samians, who sent them back to Athens, well furnished 
with provisions for the way. On this account, as much as on 
any other, the Samians were suspected, as men who had paid 
the ransom of five hundred of the king’s enemies. After dis¬ 
arming them, the Persians next despatched the Milesians to 
guard the paths which lead up into the heights of Mycal6^ 
because (they said) the Milesians were well acquainted with 
that region: their true object, however, was to remove them to 
a distance from the camp. In this way tlie Persians sought to 
secure themselves against such of the lonians as they thought 
likely, if occasion offered, to make rebellion. They then joined 
shield to shield, and so made themselves a breastwork against 
the enemy 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to rhove towards the barbarians: when, lo! as they 
advanced, a rumour flew through the host from one end to the 
other—'that the Greeks imd fought and conquered the army of 
Mardonius in Ilttotia. At the same time a Iwrald's wand was 
observed lying upon the b<jacb. Many things prove to me that 
the gods take part in the affairs of man. How else, when the 
battles of Mycale and Platca were about to happen on the self 
same day, should such a rumour have reachcil the {Wrecks in 
that region, greatly clteering the whole army, and making them 
more eager than before lo risk their lives. 

101. A strange coincidence too it was, tliat both the battles 
should have been fought near a precinct of Eleiisinian (‘.eres. 
The fight at Plal^a took place, as I .said before, quite close 
to one of Ceres’ temples; and now the battle at Myralc was 
to l>e lought bard by another. Rightly, too, did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias had f^an/ed their victory; 
for the fight at Plata.^a fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycal^ was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the snmc month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Before the 
rumour reached them, the Greeks were full of fear, not so muclv 
on their own account, as for their countrymen, and for Greece 
herself, lest she should be worsted in her struggle with Mar- 

: donius. But when the voice fell on them, their fear vanished, 
i and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker pace. So 
I the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like eagerness to the 
* fray; for the Hellespont and the Islands formed the prize for 
j wliich they were about to fight. 

I Sec above, chapters 6r and 62. 
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102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, who 
formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, where 
the cotmtry was low and level; but the W'ay tor the l^cedie- 
monians, and the troops with them, lay across hills and a 
torrent-course. Hence, while the I^accdxmonians were effect¬ 
ing their passage round, the Athenians on the other wing had 
already closed with the enemy. So long as the wicker bucklers 
of the Persians continued standing, they made a stout defence, 
and had not even the worst of the battle; but when the Athe¬ 
nians, and the allies with them, wishing to make the victory 
their own, and not share it with the Lacedaemonians, cheered 
each other on with shouts, and altackcil them with the utmost 
fierceness, tl»(m at la.st tl)e fac<‘ of things became changed. For, 
bursting through the line of sliields, and ruslung forwards in a 
l)ody, the Greeks fell upon th<^ Peniians; who, though they boni 
the charge and for a long time maintained their ground, yet at 
length took refuge in their intrcnchment. Hero the Athenians 
them.sclvts, together with those who followed them in the line 
of battle, tlie t orintliians, the Sicyonians, and Oic Tric^euians, 
presscfl so closely on llic steps oi their flying foes, that they 
enten'tl along with them into the fortress. And now, when 
even their fortress was taken, the iiarbarians no longer offered 
resistance, but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. 

stilt c<»ntimic(l to fight in knots of a few men against the 
Greeks, who kept pouring into ihe in trench men t. And here, 
while tw'o ul the Persian comman<lcrs fled, two fell upon the 
field: Arlayntes and Ithamitn^s, who were leailers of the fleet,^ 
escaped; MardonU's, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigrant^s, died fighting. 

103. 'rhe Persians still held out, when the Lacedaemonians, 
and ilu ir pari of the army, muched the camp, and joined in the 
remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell in the 
struggle iierc was not small; the Sicyonians especially lost 
many, and, among the rest, PeriUus their general. 

The Samians, w'ho served with the Medes, and who, although 
'disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the very 
beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other lonians likewise, licholding tlicir example, revolted and 
attacked the Persians. 

X04. As for the Milesians, who had l>een ordered, fur the 

* Su{)rA» vuU J30. 
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Ijetter security of the Persians, to guard the mountain-pallis,— 
that, in case any accident l>efell them such as had now happened, 
they might not lack guides to conduct them into the high tracts 
of Mycale,—and who had also been removed to hinder them 
from making an outbreak in the l*crsian camp; they, instead o< 
obeying their orders, broke them in every respect. For tliey 
guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, wliich brought them 
into the presence of the enemy; and at last they set upon them 
with their own hands, and showid themselves the hottest of 
their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, on this day revolted a 
second time from the J^ersians. 

105. In tliis battle the Greeks M'h<i liebavcd with the greatest 
bravery were the Athenians; and among them the palm was 
home off by Ilermolycus, the son of EiiUiynus, a man accom¬ 
plished in the I'ancratium.^ This Ilermolycus was afterwards 
slain in the war l)etwt*tn the Athenians and Otryslians. Hr 
fell in the fight near ('ymus in the Car>stian territory, and was 
buried in the neighbourhood of (lera’stijs. After the Athenians, 
the most distinguished on tjic Greek side were llic Corinthians, 
the Trmzenians, and the Sicyoiaans. 

to6. The Greeks, when they liad slaughtered ihr greater por- 
ti(jn of the barbarians, either in the battle or in the rout, set 
fire to their ships and Inimt them, togt*ther with the bulwark 
which had been raised for their defence, first however removing 
Dicrcfrom all tlic l>iK)ty, ;\nd rariydng it down to the beach, 
besides other plunder, they found here many caskets of money. 
When they had burnt the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks 
sailed away to Samos, an<l thent took counsel together con¬ 
cerning the I(»nians, whom tlicy thought of removing out of 
Asia. Ionia they proposed to alxxudun to the. barbarians; and 
their doubt was, in what part of tlieir ow'n possessions in Greece 
they sliould settle its inhabitants. For it seemed to them a 
thing impossible tliat they should l>e ever on the watch to guard 
«nd protect Ionia; and yet otherwi.se there could be no hope 
that the lonians woulfl esratpe the vengeance o£ the Persians., 
Hereupon the Peloponnesian leaders proposed, that the seaport 
towns of such Greeks as had sided wdtli the Medes should be 
In ken away from them, and made over to tlic lonians. The. 
Atlicnians, on the other hand, were verj' unwilling that any 
f'emoval at all shoukl lake place, an<l raisliked the Pelopon- 

'Tho l^ancratium wu^ a contebt m whidi aud bnxmg were 
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nvsians hoMinp rouncils coiuTniing llurir colimists. So, as they 
set thciinsi’JvfS aj^ainst tlic idumpt*, the P<.']op()nnesians yi(?Icl<'d 
with a jjood will, llernipon the Siimians, CWans, lesbians, 
and olhor islanders, M'ho hod helped the Grei‘ks at this time, 
were received into (he leupiie of the allies; and took tlic oatlis, 
binding themselves to lx* faithful, and n(»t desert the common 
<*ausc. Then the Gn eks sailed nwny to the Hellaspont, where 
they meant to l)rcak down liw bridges, which they supposed to 
))e still i xteiuled across the strait. 

107. The barbarians who c‘Si‘aped from the IxUllc—u scujity 

rcninani - took refuge* in the heights o( Mye^de, wlience they 
mad<' gtjod their retn'Ot to Sardis. I hiring tiie march, Masistos. 
the son of Darius. \vh<j bad l>een present at the disaster, had 
words with Arlayntes. the general, on whom he showered many 
reproaches. Jle called liiin, among otlier things, “ worse than a 
woman." for the way in whidi he h.wl exercised his command, 
and said there was no ininislimciit wliicli he did not deserve to 
suffer for doing the king’s house such grievous hurt. Ivow \vith 
the Persians ihvrv is no greater insult timn Ui e.al! a man “ worse 
than ;t woman.’'' S.* when Arta)*nlc».s had borne the r<*proaches 

lor some wliile, a1 last he fell in a rage, and tirew his scymiUu 
upcm Masislc.s, k’ing fain lr» kill hini. lJut u ccrUiin ilalicar- 
nassian, Xmag<iras bv name, lli<‘ s*>n of Praxiluus. who stood 
behind ArtayiUi*s at the tinu, saving him in the ael of rushing 
lorwunl, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him 
Jroni his leet, dashed him down upon the ground; w'hjch gav<’ 
time lor the spearmen who guarded Masisles to eoinc to hLs 
aid. By his exjndu<*t hen* Xenagonis gained the favour, not of 
M^uiisles only, but likewise of Xcrxi'S himself, wliosc brother he 
had preserved from death; and the king rewarded liis uctitm 
by setting him over the whole land ul (‘ilieia.^ Except tliis, 
no tiling happened upon ihc road: and the men continued tlicir 
march ;md came all safe to Sardis. At Siirdis they found the 
King, who had l)ccn there ever since In: lost the sea-fight and 
fled from Athens to Asia. 

108. During the lime thal Xerxes alx^de at this place, he fell 
in love with the wife of Masisles, who was likewise staying in 
Li 10 city, lie therclore sent her messages, Init failed to win her 
consent: and he could not dare to use violence, out of regard 
to Musistus, his brother. Tliis tlie woman knew well enough, 

• Sni^ra, vlu. HR, .uni ix 3«> 

* fY^ib^hlv tills js .oniVCistiktoijKiil, iiriLuialin oiw jodlous ior tljc hoie^ui 
ol a cxMinlryiu.iu. 
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an<l licnrc it was tlial she had the Ixddness to resist him. So 
Xrrxcs, finding uo oilier way open, devised a marrii4;e between 
his owii s<#n J)arius and a dauglitcr of this woman and Masistes 
—thinking that he might Inaitr ubtiin his ends if he effected 
this nniem. Accordingly h«* lietruthcd these two persons to one 
another, and, alter the usual eemni'nies were completed, took 
his deparluR‘ for Susn. When he was come there, and had 
nceivu! the WDman inl<» his ]»iLl;u*e as his son's bride, a ehangt' 
eame <»\vr fiirn. nnd, all love lor the wile of Musisle.s, he 

(•<jneeived u pussirm U^T his liri(l<*, Ma.sistes‘ d;uighLer. And 
Arlaynta — hif so wils she railed - very soon reUirned his love. 

loy, After a vhile the thing was dven*d in the way which 
I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xer\(s, had woven 
with her own hands a tong rohe, of many (\dours, and very 
rnrioos, w'liirh she piesmtod lo her Inishaiul as a gill. Xerxes, 
who was greatly plcascxi with it, forthwith pi.t it on ; and went 
in it to visit Arlaynta. wiio happened likewise on this day to 
please him greatly. He therehiR' l»ade her ask him whatev(‘r 
bo(m she likerl, and pru»*:ised thal, whatever it was. he w<nil<l 
assuredly grant her n'qiiesi. 'Then Artaynta, who was doomed 
to .suffer ralnmily together with Iht whole house, said to him-- 

Wilt thou indeed give me ivhalever I like to ask? ” Sji the 
king, .suspecting lunliing le.ss than that her ehoiee w'ould fall 
w'here it did, pledged his w<»T<h iiJid swore to her. She then, as 
^non as she heard his oath, asked boldly for the n)be. Here¬ 
upon Xerxes tried all possilde means to avoid the gift; not that 
he gnidged to give it, but IxTause he dreaded Amestris, who 
already suspeeh'd, and would mm', he feared, cleK’el his love. 
So lie offered her cities instt'ud, and heaps of gold, and an army 
which should oN^y no other leader, (‘llio last of lhe.se is a. 
thoroughly Persian giM.) But, as nothing ('onId prevail on 
Artaynta to cluuigc her mind, at the last he gav'c Iut the robe, 
llien Arlaynta was veiy' greatly rejoiced, and she ofU!ti wore 
the garment and was proiul (d it. And so it came to the ears ai 
Anu'slris that the rolv' ha<l Ix-en given to her. 

110. Now when Amestris k^iirnc the whole matter, she felt 
no anger against Artaynta; hut, IcHikmg ujxm her mother, the 
wife of Masistes, as the r*ause of all the* mischief, she determined 
to cx^mpass her death. She wmlcd, iherelorc. nil her husband 
pave the great royal banquet, a feast which takes place once 
every yv(\r, in celebration of the king's hirlliday *—“Tykta^' 

' yh*' ciiKtom of relelirulin*; blrthd.ivs b> a (cast w.iw in IVf'l i 

V.veri llu* fiuopNt .III* s.iiil i.\ h.ni* r<iMh»nhe<l to it. 
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the feast is called in the Persian tonf»ue, which in our language 
may be rendered “ perfect —and this is the only day in all 
the year on which the king soaps his head, and distributes gifts 
to the Persians. Amestris waited, accordingly, for this day, and 
then made request of Xerx<*s, that he would please to give her, 
ns her present, tlie wife of Masistes. But ho refused; for it 
seemed lo him shocking and monstrous lo give into the power 
of another a woman who was not only his brother’s wife, but 
was likewise wholly guiltless of wdiat had happened—the more' 
especially as he knew well enough with what intent Amestris 
had preferred her inquest. 

III. At length, however, wt?aric<l by her importunity, ami 
constrained moreover by the Jaw ot the feast, which required 
that no one who asked boon that dav at the king's board 
should be dcnj<'d his reiiuesl, he yiekled. l»ut \vii]\ a very d1 
will, and gave the woman into her ptiwrrd Ifaviiig so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as shf‘ chose, the 
king called his brother into his pre.^cncc, and said • - 

'* Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius; 
and, what is more, ihuu art a good man. I pray llxee, live no 
longer with the w'lfc whom thou now hast. Behold, J will give 
thee instead my own daughter in marriage; take licr lo live 
with thee. But part first with the. wife thou now h.ust-'T like 
not that thou kceji lo her.'* 

To this Masisius, greatly astonl^hed, answered * 

“ My lord an<l master, how strange a spee< h hast thou uUerecJ! 
Thou hiddest me put away my wife, wdio has borne me three 
goodly youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou liast taken 
one and espoused her to a son ol thine own—thou hiddest me 
put away this wife, notwilhstamling tliat she pleases me greatly, 
and marry a daughter of thine! In truth, O king! that f am 
accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is an honour whicli I 
mightily esteem: but yet to do a.'> thou sayest am I in no wise 
willing. I pray thee, use n(»l force lo compel me to yield to 
thy prayer. Be sure thy daughter will find a husband to the 
full as worthy as myself. Suffer me then to live on with my 
own wife.” 

'llms did Masistes answer; and Xerxes, in wTath, replied— 
“ 1 will tell thee, Masistes, what thou host gained by these 
words. I will not give thee my daughter; nor shalt thou live 

* i^iw readers can tail to sirurk by the between this 

scene and thru <ie>ciibcd by SI. Mailtew, rh. xiv, 6-<i, and St. Mark. 
VI. 21-26. Ill die Bast kini^s celebrated their birtfulavs bv bnUHiiy fc.isK 
and granting graces fnun very early limes Ki'O lieu. ch. xb 21). 
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any longer with thy own v.ife. So mayest thou learn, in time 
fo come, to take what is offered thee.” Masistes, when he heard 
this, withdrew, only saying—“ Masterrthoii hast not yet taken 
iny Hie.” 

ri2. While these things were passing between Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes. Amestris sent for the s|'>eannen of the 
royal body-guard, ami aiusi*d the wife of Masistrs to be mutilated 
in a horrible foshion. Her two breasts, her n<>se, ears, and lips 
were cut off and thrown to the dogs; her tongue was torn out 
hy I lie nxits, ami thus disfigured she was sent Ivtck to her home. 

113. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, but 
was fearful that some cahunity had befallen him, run hastily to 
his house. 'Htcre, finding Ins wife so savagely UM‘d, he lorUi- 
with took counsel nith his ^ons, and, accompanied hy thent and 
certain others also, set fo»-th on his way to IJactriH, intending to 
Mir up revolt in that province, and hoping to do gnmt hurt to 
Xerxes: all winch. 1 i'elkwc. he wj^nld liave accomplished, if 
he had onee rcfiched the liacinan an<l S:ican ju'ople*; for he was 
greatly Ixdoved hy them and w'as moreover satrap of 

haclria. Ttut Xerxes, hearing of his design.s, .sent an armed 
fora* upon his trm:k, and slew hnn while lie was still upon the 
Tfiad, with his suns und his whole army. Such is the laic of 
King Xerxes’ love and of the death 0/ his brother Masistes. 

11^. Meanwhile the fireelcs, who had left Mycalo, and sailed 
for the llellespoiit, were forced by contraiy winds to anchor 
near Lcctuin;' from wliich place they allerwards sailed on to 
Abydos. On arriving here, they disaivered that the bridges» 
which they hud thought to finrl standing, anrl wliidi had been 
I he chief cause of their proca*ding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and deslroyed. U|>ori thi.s discovery. l.,eoty- 
chides, and the Peloponnesians under him, w'cre anxious to 
sail Ixick to (Ireecc; but the Athenians, v\i(h Xiuithippii.s their 
captain, thought good to remain, and resolved to make an 
attempt upon the Cliersonesc. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians cros,scd over from 
Abydos to the Chersone-se. and there laiii siege to Sestos. 

115. Now, a.s Sestos was the strongest fortress in all that 
region, the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the (irecks 
were arrived at the irdlespont, tluin great numbers flocked 
thither from all the towns in the ncighlH)urhood. Among the 
rest there axmt a I'crtain Ok^lxtzus, a Persian, from the city of 

' beclinn is the nioiJcrn (■///>!* RuIhi, th<‘ pomt gl ihe Troas 

upwards I he st»iilh-wesl. ll >s meiilioin^d hv lloiU'T. 
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Cardia, where he had Jaid up the shore-rabies niuri) ijad hoen 
used in the construcfion of the bridges. The toivn hhs guarded 
hy its own .^)oJian inhabitants, but contained a/so some Persians, 
and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, one 
of the kings satraps; w'ho w'as a Persian, hut a wicked and 
cruel man. At the lime when Xerxes w'iis marching against 
Athens, he hud craftily possessed himself of the treasures belong¬ 
ing to Protesiiaus the win of l))hidu.s,* which were at Elitus in 
the Cherstmese. For ul this place is the turnl) of 1 *ruttsiluiis, 
surrounded hy a .sacred prceincl; and here there was great store 
of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in I muss, garments, 
and other offerings, all wliieh Artayrus ma<le his pniv, having 
got the king’s consent hy thus cunningly addressing him— 

“ Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who, 
when he attacked Ihy territory, met Ins due n-ward, and perished. 
Give me his hou.se. 1 pray lh(‘e, that Jiereafter men may four lo 
carry arms against thy land.'’ 

Hy these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him the 
man’s house; for there was no su.spicion of hi.s design in the 
king’s mind. And he could .say in a <'crluin sen.se that Prolesi- 
luiis had borne arms against fhe land of the king; Invanse the 
Persians consider all Asia fx) Ix'long lo them, and to their king 
for the lime iH'ing. So when Xerxes ullowvd his rerjuesL, he 
brought all the treasures from FJa-us to St^stos, and made the 
sacTcd land inu^ cornfields and pasture grounds; nay, inoro. 
whenever he paid a visit to Klifus. he polluted the shrine itself 
hy vile uses. It was this Artayctes who was nosv hesh'ged l>Y 
the Athenians- and he was but ill prepared for defence; since 
the Greeks had fallen upon him (joite unawares, nor hail ho m 
the least exf>ected their coming. 

117. When it was now late in the autumn, anil the siege still 
continued, the Athcnian.s began lo inumuir that thi y were kept 
abroad so long; and, seeing that thi'v wore not able to take the 
place, besought their captains to lead them I rack to their own 
country. But the captains refused to move, till either the city 
had fallen, or the Athenian people ordered them to return home. 
Sti the soldiers patiently lx)re up against their sufferings. 

118. Meanwhile those within the walls were reduced to the 
last straits, and forced even to l)oil the very thongs of their Iwls 

’ I'rotrsjlaus llic son ol J|»h]c1ns, wds oiu* of the Tnjjaii fie ]«<! 

the Thessalians of Phthiotib, atid was the first (ncek who tell on Uie Ors* 
euiliirkalion of the onuv (Horn. U. u. tkis-702) 
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ior lood. At last, when these too failed them, ArUyctes and 
Uilobaziis, with the native Persians, fled away from the place by 
night, having let themselves down from the wall at the back of 
the town, where the blockading force was scantiest. As soon as 
(lay dawmed, the)' of the t'hersoncsc made signals to the Greeks 
from the walls, and let tliem know what had happened, at the 
same time throwing open tlie gales of their city. Hereupon, 
while some ol the Greclts entered the town, others, and those 
the mure numeious body, sol out in pursuit of the enemy. 

XU). O'lobazus fled into 'I'hrure; but there the Apsinthian 
rhraciuns .seized him, and offered Inm, after their wonted 
tashiuir to Ploistoru-s, one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but m a different 
manner. As fur Artaycto.s and the troop.s with him, whu had 
la*.en the last to leave the town, they were ovorlakcn by the 
Greeks, nut lar from /Egos-potami/ imd defended themselves 
stoutly for a time, but wm* at last either killed or taken prisoners. 
Tlio.se whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound with chains, 
and brought with them to Sestos. Arta>*ctes and his son were 
among the numU'r. 

120. Now' tlic Gher^oiicsites relate that tlie following prodigy 
helell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling upon a tire some salted fish, when ol a sudden they 
l>egun to leaji and (juiver, as it they had l)cen only just caught, 
lle reat, the rest of the giuvrds hurried round to look, and were 
greatly amazed at the sight. Artaycto.s, however, beholding 
the prodigy, called the man to him, and said— 

Fear not, Athenian stranger, because ol this marvel. It has 
not appeared on Ihv account, liut on mine. ProtesiJaus of 
IClucus has sent it to show me, lliat allieit he is dead and om- 
liulmcd with salt, he lias power from the gods to chastise his 
injurcr. Now then i w'ould fain acquit my debt to him thus. 
For the riches wliich 1 took from his temple, 1 will fix my fine 
at one hundred talents—while tor myself and this boy of mine, 
I will give the Athenians two hundred talents,*- on condition 
that they will spare our lives.’* 

Such were the promises of Artayctes; but tlicy failed to 
persuade Xanthippus. For the men of Ei;eus, whu wished to 
avenge ProtesilaCis, entreated that he might be put to death; 
and Xanthippus himself was of the same mind. So they led 


' O'lcbratcd lur the* linal d«fcat ai the Alhcuuris in the i^e)<jpoimesiAU 
» jr. ISoe ThiDwjjl, IltsU^ry of ilntce, vol. iv. chaii, x\x ,—li. Ji. B J 
- Tw'o luHidrcd l^iiciit!? would be nearly l50fOoo of our memoy. 
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Artayctes lo the tongue of land where the bridges of Xerxes 
had been fixed or, acc<»rding to t)thers, to the knoll above the 
town of Madytus; and, having nailed him lo a lx»ard, they left 
him hanging thereupon. Ai> for the son of Artuvotes, him they 
stoned to death t>cforc his eyes. 

121. This done, they sailed \xxrM lo (Ireecc, carrying with 
them, besides other ire:u^ures, the .shore cables from the bridges 
of Xltxcs, which (hey wished to dediaitc in their temples. 
And this was all that look place that )'etir. 

122. It was the grandlather ol tliis Ariaycics, one Artembare.s 
by name, who suggested to the l^crsians a proposal which they 
readily embraced, an<l tlius urged U()on (Vrus: —“ Since Jove,'* 
they said, “ ha.s overthrown A.slyugrs, iuid given the rule lo 
the Pcrsiiins, an<l lo tlie<* cliicfly. O Tyrus! vonxt now, let us 
quit this land wherein we dwell -lor it is a saint land and a 
rugged -and let ns dioose lairsclves some other bettor country. 
Many such lie around some nearer, s<Mnc further off: if wc 
take one of these, men will admire us far more itian they do 
now. Who that bad the p(uver would not so art? Anri when 
shall we have a fairer time than now, when wc are lords of so 
many nations, and rule all Asia? " Tlicn Cvnis, who did not 
greatly esteem the counsel, told them, they might do .so, if 
they liked--Init he warned them nut expect in that case to 
continue rulers, lint to prepitre for being ruled by others—soft 
countries gave birth lo soft men- there wii.s no region which 
produced very delightful (mils, and ul the same lime men of a 
warlike spirit.” So the Persians departed with altered minds, 
confessing that ( yrus was wdscr than ihey; and chose rather lo 
ilwell in a churlish land, and cxcrce^c hirdship, than to cultivate 
plains, and be the slaves of others.- 

■' Supr.'i. vii. 53. 

*TLc work ol IJ(Tod<»Lus, tli*«ii|!b imu (mtslKrl (liroiudiont, 1% comludfJ. 
This Ls. I think, Ihc caj*c; bulb lustiric.illy and .irli«licalh'. ilisloncally, 
the actiDii cuds wjlli the sirtnrious return ol ilio Atheuiaa fle<^t from 
the cniisc in winch they bad ileslr<‘\e<l the la'*t rcianant rn the iaviiding 
ho^L, and rec<'vered the key i>f lh«*ir coaUneut. whicli was still held, after 
all his (Icfcati;, h\ the invader. Artisla-allv,—bv lhi*4 last cliapter—the 
end IS? broufiht b.iclk tnUt a c»>iim*cuoii with the be^miuig—ihi' tail of the 
»nake is curved rcuml into bis numtli; while at t)ic same time the key-note 
ot the whtile narralivi; is struck. U*» moral sui'i;e-itrd—tliat victory is to 
the hardy dvellers m rough and uiotmlaiuons ciniulTies, defeat lo the soft 
inhabitants <il tertUr ]»lain«, wlio lay aside (.Id warlike habits and sink into 
sloth and luxury. 

I Note the plnl-Athenian teelui|»s ol Uvrndotiis, and Uk anli-lom:m pre* 
jndices. all ihrou^tli the lattoi ot Iik historj Hor the tunnec cf. vn 

Un, jx, 27. The claim <>\ Athens to a h< amiony of the t;reeks nt the tinn* 
of the Persiuij aar ib :m .anachnmibni. At that Umti Sparta u as the kswJer. 
Cl. Bury, .incUMf (ircfk Ht>foruin^^ p. 03 —H. (I H.| 
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Andros, sieye oi.it 2>8 
*' Aiiganiin/* Persian name li»r the 
ndiiii; post, 41 2s2 
Anthy'lb, a‘*sinue«i 10 Uir wift ol 
Hie ruler nf iCnypl to Keep her in 
-hocs, 1 161 

Anvsis, liinp, <n Hitypt. i i8f, ifln 
Apis, st:e tpapJuis 
Ap<»do. I iy>o; ten I) lie of. at 

Hrauchid.e, 107 

Apncs (Ph.ira<ili-Ht3>Jira). Km? ol 
L^vpl, 1 ISO. liyhU with the 
Km? t*f Tyre, 198, reverse «»f his 
.iniiv and CoO'^iapieiit lebelUou. 
iqH, ion, fl?lilswith the ri'heU 
MoniPinpliis, and taken pnscucr, 
201; killed bv his s>uhjer.ts 202 
Arabia, spices and (rum pi'cnliar to. 
t 261, 262; wiij?ed vcrpcals and 
vitH*rs in, 262, 203 : shrc)i of, 
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• Arax<-ss river, i. 103 

! Arcadia, dvMTlers from, givi* Xerx<s 
an account of Hie Olympic panics, 
Ji. 3 M 

Arw'silaiis. Kin? <if the Cvrena'ans, 

; i- 340 . J 50 

• Arc<sd,ins grandson ol a hove. 

rcdus*’s In siilmnt to nnuonax, 
and flees io Saiims, 1.351: returns 
with troops, and regains lu^ 
fHiwcj ,tt CvTcne, 3S2; disregards 
the oracle and tulfiU Ins dcsliuv. 
352 

Ardvs. King ot T.vdia. 1 8 

Argipt>irahs. tin*, a bald-headed 
racit, 1 2oh. iMflicnlar frmi 
winch ‘^Tvcs them for f(n>d and 
<lruik, ;9<i 

Argjves, h«hl ol the tliroe hundred, 
with finei.* Inmdreo Laredui- 
iiioiiians i 42. the best musicians 
m (irrecc, 273; the Aigives, an<l 
Ch**mienes, n Kf»-Sp; rclnsc help 
to Kgina. 03 : their rejdy to the 
tiHi'k ambassadors, i7i>, 177, 

llieif Ini-ndslnp witli the Persians, 
177, 178 

.A rgMi I a u t s, the M in va* dc sceiid eel 
(rom. 1 VI3 

Anaus, in XerxeV army, ihetr 
eipiipment for war, 41. 147 

Aniiiaspi, the. a ouc-cyed raw, i. 
2r>3. 292, 297 

Arioix and the Dolphin, i. jo, 

II 

Ariblagoras. governor <4 MUelns 
the exiles Jnnii Naxo<, bee his help, 
n. 12: pers-uadcs Artaphernes t<' 
send expedition against the i^aud 
12, 13; he joins forces, with Llie 
JVrMari fleet. 13. his quarrel with 
M egdl sails, the com man dcr, 14, 
failure of hb oxpecljlioii, 14, 
reccivi's lue.ssimgrr from Histunjs, 
If; hidds a counul witli his 
friends and rcsi'lvc^ nii revolt 
agamsl Daniis, 15, lO; l.ubdowa 
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lordsbip and ^stabUsh«*5 a ' 
cm II mem wealth, 16; puts down 
the tyrants thronghont limia. 16; 
endtavours in vain to gam the 
help ni Cleornen''S, King tii Sparta 
20-22; obtains help from Athens, ' 
46; sends word to the Pasmians . 
to escape. 47, failure o| Ioni;ui 
revolt, 55; resolves on flight, s.s, ‘ 
sails to Thrace. 56. he and his 
army destroyed, 56 
\risteas, the poet, 1. 202. his niys» 
tenons disapp<‘araiift*s and ro- 
aiipoarance. 292, 203; statue l*e.ar- 
ing his name. 293 

Aristides, brings tidmgs to Theiui'- 
locles oi the J^tsmu fleet, 11 214; 
addresses the council. 34*1; ^ays 
the Persians on Psytlaleij, 2y> 
Artisens, the, Darnifi at, 1 324 

Anrdc’demufi llir Simrlan. sole sur¬ 
vivor i)f Tlienuopyhe. tl 2f><i. 210. 
306, 307 

Kristnn, King o| S(»arta. stoj\ of. 
tl 70 -'Hi 

At men urns, n. 21, ui \cr\e:«’ ;»rni\. 

their e(]iiiprno]il toruar. T4«> 

Artabaci u.s, his speech dissiuulmg 
Xerxes from att irkmg Cjn'cce. ri 
122-124. Xeixes* VKjMii at^pears 
to h:ni. i2b-i2S, 'ns c*•n^er'^a^^on 
with Xrrsps at Ab’ydos, 139-112; 
Xerxes* message to, 23^-234 
.\rtaha/iis, l.ivs siege to I'».tiihva, 

11 264-265, Ins advice at the , 
refbian conticil of war, 203-294: | 
his conduct at llat.a’a, 304, lie • 
escapes to E^'zanlmni. 311 • 

Artaclws, lh<5 l^asum. his itinnense » 
height, hib deatii and tiinei.d. n 
162 

.^rtaphernes. biotJnT of JXiriiis. 
tnadp governor of Sanl.s n n», 

Is It id need by Acistagoras to -mul 
an cxiX‘dition against Naxos 12. 
13, receives A them an aiuhassa-' 
dors, 32-33; orders the Alhi niaiis 
to lake back Hippias, 45, defends 
Sardis, 47; discoverstlietiracherv 
of Hist Jams, 57, puls clown 
spiracv in Sardis, 5K; settles ajfsurs 
in Ionia, 72 

At tapli ernes, sou oi the above, in : 
Cf>inniand of troojjs for the m- ' 
vabion of <irecce. 11 94, course < 
of the expedition, 94-97 
.trla^ctes, governor ol Scstos his! 
unholy deed> aud punisliinent, ’ 
n 134; 33 0; besieged at Sestos 


taken primmer and put to 
death vMth his son, 327. 32ft 

Artaxerxcs, moaning of name, ii. 96 

Attembares, lus proposal to C>Tns 
and the PiTsiaiis, fi. 328 

Artemisia, <]iieeQ of Halicarnassus, 
iiiriiishes ships tor Xerxes' fleet, 
and hersc'li acc>»mpanics Du; ex¬ 
pedition against Greece, n 155- 
156: cities ruled by, 156; dis- 
•inad^'s Xerxes from risking n 
si'a-figlil With thefaeeks, 239-240; 
her conduct cfiinug tlie batih* of 
S.ilrimis, 24 7* reward oflerod lor 
h^r uipture. 240; she escapes, 
250; Ikt ad VIC* • to Xerxes, 253, 
254: he gives v»mc <if his chfldren 
into her care. 254 

Arteuiisuiin. description ot, 11- 1H9; 
fuivk fleet at. 190, 2x5, 216; 
iiti\ id engageinfiiils bctwvci 
Cireeks and Persians at 218-219, 
220, 221 

Aryandos, goMjrnorol Lgvjjt, socks 
if nv.d H.irnis nnci is put to 
tleaUi, i 43;. h( Ip- Pheieliiun 
with 1i«rc<*s agaiusl Ihc Barca^cins. 

.Asbvst.r, the, African Iribc, t. 354 

Xsc.ih'ii, ancient temple of Venn- 

at. i S3, so 

Asia. |»huii III, c*nnerted into a sim. 

I 26.S, iliiel tracts f»f, 301. 302; 

I is si/i' and I it *1 in danes, 302, 
g* eat Cl jnirt distuivercd by Darnis, 
3 <» 4 , origin ol name. 305 

AsiuarJi the. <»r “ DescritTs," 1. T23, 
12t» 

Asses, their hruving fiighUus tlu' 
Srvthmu bt»r>c, i 337; wild, in 
Afnc-i, 362 

Assvru. its po'duce and climate, 1 
98. grj, boats used hv the iijlive*-. 

<it|, 100 

Assyrians, thest warlike equipineiU, 
a 146; m Xerxes* army, 146 

A sty ages, king ol the Medes, j. 36, 
captured by CvTiis, 37, 38; Ins 
Msic-ns. 5U. 57. gives (orders for 
the destruction of the infant 
CvTus, 57: Ins liomblo pnmsh- 
nient oi Haipagiis, O2. 6j; re¬ 
venge of the la It ex. and fall of 
A sly .ages, 64-«)h 

.AsycliJs (Sliisliak ^), king of J'jopl. 
builds gatcviMv to temple ot 
Vulcan, and a pyramid of brick, 

I 284 

Ataranlian-, (lie. African inbe, t. j.y; 
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Atheluau^» march against the }*eh*~ . 
p(iDnesi:uis ai Elcusis. n .^3: ; 
deleat the Bcpidians, ^4; and thtr . 
Chalcididus* 34; forbidden bv ’ 
oracle lo take imiiicdiiitc Ji'vrn^te 
<ni th<^ Egmeluns 39*40; Ihey ; 
de tern line to bo at ojkjii enmilv : 
wjth the Persians, 45-4h; ronseiiL j 
l(» help An^ta^oras. 46; j 

h<*et to liolp the ]c>iiiajis 47 ; ■ 
jcfuse lu Rive them furtlur help. * 
|K: tliey charge the I'^Rinctans ' 
with being traitors to Grei*cc. 75, ’ 
rrhi$j' to Rj\e tip the Kgmet.m 
hostages, <)0, 91. thev plan to* 
attack ]«[^ut;i, (12: deleat the 
I'.Riiietan*' in a naval battle, rn; , 
some ut tlieu sbi]>s C4ptnn*d bv 
the enemy, 94; tbev prepare to 
moot the Persians, ichmoj: 
battle of Marathon, 702-104. 

I heir pa tn< die conduct. 171; the 
saviours n\ lireecc. 171-172; 
receive warnings tn^ni the oracle, . 

1 r a. 17.3, I'h 0 rnist 1 <• le< re- asMin* s 
iIk'iu, 173-174; they liecome ,1 
111.if I (line powei. 174, flu*v n** ; 
move itic women ainl rhihlren 
Iroiu Atticj and prepare hir the 
Persians. 220-230, battle ol 
Salanns. 243-247, Ibeir repiv Xit 
(he Persian cavi»v "enl bv Mai* 
<hnjms. 272. 27.tv llie Spartan 
envoys. 273; io tlie si*cr>ml 
troiii Mardoniuv. 27.S, the .VUie- ] 
iiuius seek reluRC at Sal.iuiis, 273, ' 
their embasw to Spivrta. 275; 
pan the ].acx.*iteiu(nuaas at the 
isUjinns 262, tliev and tin. 
Tegrans Iw^ih angnfy claim to 
Inive 51 WHIR of the siriny ussigiied , 
lliejii, 3^5*287; are wjined bv * 
Ale\?inder of Maerdon. 2ci^, they • 
chaiiRP I'Inces \Mth the Spartans, 
29<>; their retre.il. 300; unable , 
to reach the Lared:vmoiuans m . 
(line to help at the batlh* <»1 
lUatavi, 302; help lit attack on 
Persian *c*imi', 306: thev bury 
tliejr dcJicI, 312; af Mvcalu. 320. 
. 131 . 11 n • ir SI icci'ssi i il siege • if 

^*slos, 33.4-327; Dic-y carr\’ h* une 
with them the cables triun X<’r\es* 
bridges, 328 

Athens, under Hipparchus .iiid 
Hippias, n. 24-29, Us power ui- 
crcase.s after ttieu* dowofall, 2ti; ' 
Its iiihnbitaiUs divided into ten « 
tiibvs by Chslhcnes, 39; rivalry ‘ 


iH'tw'ecii Clistiicaes and Isagoia^, 
31, Cleonicnes. king of Sparta, 
enters the town, but is lorccd t<' 
retire, 32, sends envoys to Sardi** 
tiunrike alliance with the Persian*., 
32-33; cause nf the tend w'lth 
b'Rina. the wniucii kill a 

mail witli thinr brtH>ches, 38; Ihcir 
punishment. 39; Darius 5/inds 
evpedilKiu against, 94; treatment 
t^f iVrsian heralds to, 168; tukcii 
bv the Persians, 23.3 
Mhos, canal ol, cut bv Xerxes, li, 
130. 131, paoage through ol hi, 
flivl, 104 

Albmtes, the, African tribe, re- 
|w*fled never to cat anv living 
Ihnig and never to have an> 
di earns, i .^59 
Atlas Jiujuntairi. i 35<} 

Alys Mill <►! Cro'sus, 1. i7-3i 
.\ngiia. district of Africa, i 
.\uschisa'. the, Atricau tribe, 1. 331 
Aiiseafts. tlie, African tribe, their 
le.ist in Imuoiir of Minerva, i. ^5; 
,\r.dlus, siege <if, 1, rob 

flabylon. desci itdioii ol, i <mj 11.; 
Iwsjcgrd and taken bv Cyrus, 97, 
dn'ss ol iho inhabitants, xoo; 
ve.u*1v marriage tnarhet in, 100. 
loi. thoir custom with regard 
to the sick. lox. modes ol burul, 
102; '.hainefiil custom ol the 
Wiiiueii. 102. certain fish-CHtiug 
ImN's, 102, 103, besieged bv 
Jkirms. 2K1. 3K2; overthrown b\ 
I lie successful nise of i^opyriis, 
2^2-3Hs. lU wall and gates de- 
-,|pwixl bv Darius. 285: hecruci- 
he> the leading citizens and finds 
wives for the reinainder, 285; Zo- 
pvrus made governor for life, 284 
Itabvlouiaiis, revolt from Dariu*', 
I 281, theV strangle their women, 
281. they jeer at Darius and bis 
host, 282; are overcome ^md 
de^troved, 28.^; fJarjus pro v id is 
wives for the snrvivcjrs, to prevent 
the race Ix'coinmg extinct, 38.s 
Hacchus, saciifict‘s to, 1. 1.38; in- 
tTiHluction of his name and 
\v<ir?hip into (ireece, 139, 140; a 
pi'sjdent ol the nether regions, 
177. 189, 190. 196; Arabian uanu' 
for. 213; w'orshipped by the 
Thraciaits. u, 3 

Bacis prophecy of ii 222. 344, 251» 
- 29 - 1-^9 5 
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Ractrian^, in XeryOh’ aruiv, tlicjr 
equipment fnr war, u 14O, 132 ' 

Rarca in Libya, Greeks settle at, 
i 550: ArcMiJaus, kiri^ of (*>Tene. 
Killed by the Harc.t 3 ans, 352; 
Hhfretina, hi« mother, at tin* heaU 
of the Koveriiment, t^siegod 
l>v Persians from Kgyjit on her 
ivehall, V>4-3()5; their mines Ois* i 
cuvered by means a sliiHd. 365, ' 
eity taken by iraud. 363. enitdly 
ol Phcrelma to llu* mhaintunts, ' 
3^5, llu* enslaved Raic.rans 
are cjvun a village in liaclna, and 
name it 13 area. ^U(> 
lUrciennv snbnut to Canihws, t. 

^15 

Hnitus, leader of the (int'k c^d^ny 
m Hatea. \. J4;, 348; loiimU ' 
another colony on the in imlnod ' 
'd Jabva, 3iq 

llattns, graridsfm oi above, Hmg ol 
i)ie Cvn'uasins. 1. uii, 350. de¬ 
prived of Jns |>f»w<.T bv l>eindiia\, 

351 

Reavers, 1. ^jo 

Rees, in country north of iIm* Kut. • 

3 : 

J3us of i'rieiie, Ins .idvici; |o tin . 
lonmus. i 8b 

Ro’otians, give help to the Lnced;e- 
inonians, 11 33; defeated by th»’ 

\ tl I eti2 un s, 3 4; t b eir si niggh* with 
the Athenians at Jdal.va. n 304 
Hoge-s, «i»ver!n'r ol Fa»n. h is valiant 
cuuduct, u 150-leu 
Roryes, animals Irmnd in Atnca. 1 
362 

Mor\>'.hune> {Dmeper). the. 1 2^4, 

descrqiliim <it its tHauiies. fi^h, 
pleasant Idstn. etc., 30W. 3<«j • 

Rorv'f.theintes, the, or Scyllnan 
husbandmen, 1 294, 31« 

Rospliorus, tlie, 1 321, 322: pnlais . 
erected on its sfat'te? by ILinub • 
322; bndg<^ thrown acn»ss lor him 
322; memorial oj. left b\ its 
architect, 322, 323 
tiranctudas, temple <il Ap«jll<» at, i 
107 ; treasures given to by ‘ 
Creesus, n. 15, 16 

Rubares, son of Megabazus, is 
bribed by Alexander i»t Mua*d<ju • 
to hush up the death oJ ihe Persia 
ambassadors, li, 8 

Bubastis {Diauah uotldcss id the 
Hgyptians, her temple, 1 185, iy6 
fliKlmi, the, I. 203; Cl dour of their 
eves and hair, 329, thiir bnild- 


iiiqs euttrely of W'w>d, 320; their 
worship of Bacchus, 329; thew 
laijguagp, 320; they feed on be**, 
329; aenv to help the ScythiuiH, 

Bulls, storv <ih and Sperthias, 

Busiris, I. I ,,4 

Ruto. oracle of Latoiia at, i. t n> 
144. 193. 195 
Ryblus (Papyrus), i 

f'abalMiis the, .Vfrican tribe, i. 354; 
in XeixeV acuiy, their uquipnieiit 
for war 11. t 4 <i 

Cabin, the Plueiiieian gods \ x fo, 
220 

Cadmeiun dr.u*acler» engraved on 
inivKK n 25, 2(> 

(admus u 24, 25 

< .idunis native i>i ('os, sent l»y <h 4 o 
I0 uutch the war hei\vt‘cn Gin-ehs 
and PiTstaiis, ti 183. 1K4 
(aUiiituti (ndifUH. 1. 238 
('.ilascinans, warn<»r c]as» m Egypt, 
1. 400, 201 

C. I lint tails, their cusiom of enliuc 
their fathers, 1. 229 
t'aUatebns. luuiiulactur^ rif houev 
bv inlialdtuut^ of, u. 133 
(aUimacbus, polcniarch at Athens. 
IS |H*rs'indeJ bv Milliadcs to vole 
lot war, ii 102. 204 ; lca<U the 
right wing jL M.irathon, 102; k 
killed, 103 

Calhcr.ilos, his beautv and death, 
u 307 

('allinlv, ('admus at. i. 344; arrival 
oi Therns aud tlic Laced.emoiiians 
at, 347. See ‘Iber.i 
Cam b vse ru arr 1 es da ugh ter of 

King ol the Med<*s. i 57; asneuds 
tin* IVrsKin tin one iro; cause 
ol his exp**cUtioii against Rgypt. 
210, 21T; olitams sate-couduct 
through the Syrian Desert, 213; 
conquers EkTPK 214, 215; takes 
Memphis. 215; his treat me nt of 
rsamuieinUis, 216, 217*. insults 
and bums the body ot Am as is. 
2X7, -t8; plans expeditions 

against the Carthagmians, Ain- 
juomans. and Etluopiaus, 2x8; 
stuids ^pies into Ethiopia, 219, 
220; i>rocecd? rni his expedition 
agumst, 222; bis men lack food 
and turn canoibab, 222; forced 
to give up the expedition, 222; 
sla>s the j^riosU of Apis, 223. 2 : 
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Sardis, 41, 4^; takes Cuesti^ 

l>rU(inei, 44; his trcatim^vit ol 
the latter, 4^*47; leiicnd <>f his 
hnngiriR up, S7*h4; persuades the 
I'ersiaiis to throw off the Median 
VokC, fi6, f> 7 , 68; becomes kmj> 
<if the Medcs, 68; his answer In 
the loiuans, 74, his reccplioa o| 
the L»ic«'d»TnIonian deputies, 78. 
7g; leaves Sardis, 7Q. deals with 
the revolted Lvdiuiis accordiiiK 
to the advice of Cni‘<us. Ho. Hi; 
makes war on Assym, €)o, <>6; 
he wreak*^ bk vengeance on the 
river (iyndes, <)6, advanws on 
Uaf'ylon, ^^u; enters the cit% 
alon^ the bed <t\ the rivet. 1^7, 
att.irks iIk* Massaceta*. 104. 104: 
M*nds uinhasssdors to Tomyris. 
i<Ji; tier iiiessni’e ta Jum. 105. 
( nisiis j«J VIM'S Jiiin ct mein'll nut. 
jo*i, hjs dreani beion* the battle 
with I'omvns, 106: slain ficht* 
iTiK afiainsl her. inS 

l)adift;e. in Xerses* aimv. u 147 

harms, son of Hysiasnes. t 93. 
opens I lie tt>rah o] ,Nal<»fns, i>s. 
<16; joins lh« conspiracy against 
SmerdK. 245 fl ; Miinvirt^ the 
moniirrliical •Timtent oi I\t- 
sia. 251. 25s; ac(y»rdiiiy to .iirree* 
meni. lus steed N*my the first 
|o iifiijh. lie fs clioscn kiiii;, 251. 
7 fi 4 : Jus cIkjicc oi un'r^s, J54. 
eslabli^hes satrapie-k, 354; tribute 
ses'crallv piiid by. 25s-2j7; de- 
UTniines to lake v»‘UKPanc<* i>n 
Oni'le^, 27i>; he acomiphslies his 
desiftn 271; be sprains Jus hM«l. 
271; Js cured by lVni'»ci*des. mie 
oj Oro'les’ slaves 271, 272; w 
persuaded by his wife li» tiijk< 
war cm GnTce, 274. Miid'> 
PiTsians iiudcr Denmcfdes to spy 
njit the cminlry, 274. 275; esciipe 
n| Doinocc'dos, and dissustcT to 
Persians. 275, 27O; besieges and 
takes Sanius, 277; stc»rv «»! 
Sylosoii's cloak. 277. 278; Tiariu*. 
sends expedition tc^ Samos «m Jus 
bo halt, 27H, 27g: besieges Baby- 
Ion, 281. 2H2; gains piissossum <d 
the City by fuw. 282-2H5; his 
Scythian expedition, 287, 120; 
marches tsom Susa and surveys 
the ‘ Kuxine, 321; sets up two 
pillars on the shitn^ ot the 
Hospliorus. .^22; crosses (ho 
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bridge thiowu <iver it, 323; 
pitches Ills camp near the feuiu^. 
423; reaches the Artiscus, and 
orders every one of his soldiers to 
throw a stone on a certain sfiol. 
324; subdues the and the 

Thracians, 324; he cn^sse^; the 
IsbT, 325; his orders concern¬ 
ing the bridge. 326; be pursues 
(he Scythians. 335; his march 
through the desert. 335; enters 
Scythia and gives chasii (<• the 
enemy, 335, 336; scuds a herald u> 
the 5 >cvthian king. 336, receives 
haughty answer, 336. his camp 
assaulted bv llu' cuemv, 337; 
symivilic gilts sent him hy the 
Scvlhiaris, 137, 3^8; he reUres 
with the fl<»wer of his trmips. 
le.ivmg the wounilcd befiind. 339: 
escapes across tlie Ister, 341; 
and renchts Asia, 342. rewards 
Hisluros Hiid 0 >^s, 11, 4; Jus 
sight of a 1^1*0111 ail woman 
decides Imn to remove the Paw>* 
luatis ui bis own land. 4. 5; his 
i»ixJer» accordingly to Megabaziis. 
I 5; IS warned against 1iisiia)us by 
^Iegabn2lls ami sends for the 
toimer, 9, 10; maki!s him his 
o>unciU*T aud retires t» Susa, 
xo. afipiosTs (ft the e\pcdi(y»ij 
agAtnsi Na\<is, 13; his angei 
.(gainst the A(hmi.ms, 49; scuds 
Histiu'us di*wii to the o<iUst, 50; 
gives refuge b» Scythas, king •A 
the Zancla^ans, 65; hears ot the 
death o( Histiauis. (17; his (;uiiJ- 
ness tii MiUiades* son, 71, 72; his 
einoys to the <»reek states. d»'- 
manditig earth and water. 74 ; re- 
rem'R Deniaratus, king oJ Sparta, 
84; sends exp<'ditu>(i against 
I'^ieina and Athens under J)dtis 
and Artaphernes, 94: meaning 
of his UHUie. 1)6; Mettles (he 
JCretrions in Cissia. 105; jire- 
par»'s h>r fresh expedition again^l 
(iree.cj', 116; liis stuis dispute the 
success! uu. J16. 117. app< unt s 
Xerve*' his heir, 117, hisdeatli, 

I 117 

Dates, at Augila, i 3^8 
' Dati'>, ui command ot the Persian 
fore's, li. 94; course of the ex- 
4>cdition to Greece, 94*97; hi^* 
return to Asia. 104* 105 
, l>efoCC», king of the Modes, i. 5X*5.| 

l)eiph<4nis and K%^tuus, u 31*) 
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Dylans, lUo, receive offerings from • 3>«Kl6na, inrh>t ancient tirade in 


Uu* Hyperborean^, i. agg. 3t»o; ; 
death of the datnscU ^nt with > 
the Rifts, 300; honour dcHie to their i 
memory, 300; other maidens 
honoured by, 300, 301 
Ddos, Persians at, 11. 05. earth* 
quake at, 95, q6 

Ddo^. lake and temple (»n. i. 202 
1 )olphi, teuiple at, destroy^ bv hio, • 
1.207; attack ol the l^rsiaiwoii, 
li 227. 22H; htortn and prixbgie^ 
'.iriku terror into the assailants, 
22fi ; liiev are forced to rrlire. 

Deinaratus, sion ol AtkIou, hi< ^ 
(jujirrel with CIcoincnes. |omt ! 
King of Sparta, 11 331 he hnuRs 
rji urges against Cfcoinenes, 75, 
story of his birth, 7g-Ki. mj, 84; 
iie is deposed and to Dariii**. , 
«2, «4; his advice to Xerxes 117. | 
his replies to Xerxes’ •.•nqnirM*'- • 
CronexTTimg Uic (ireeks. 157* ' 

i^g; Xerxes Ciinsults him a, 
s<!Coti(l time, 202. agam questions . 
hmj aliout the S]iartuns 211; 
Ins advice to the king, 211, 212; 
opposed by AcluTmenes, 212:' 
Xerxes declares hmi his Ixaid* 
iriend, 2x3; lunv he vnt wominu 
U) the Spartans ot the IVrsi.ni 
*'Xpecbliim, 213, 214 
iMnocCdes, the Crotonlat. one of • 
Ora^tes’ slaves, 1 771; h<‘ cures 
Darius’s hK>t, 2*2; is richly 
lesvarded. 272; his early histors 
and skill in medicine, 272. 271, 

''Iaxilla in high favrmr with king • 
Darius, 273; cures the <|Uc*en*^ 
abscess, 273; lus* e^ape, 275; 
the Crnioiuals sa\e him Jroni 
lecfuiqucst by the Persianv, 27 s, 
27O', marries Milo, the wrestler's ! 
daughter, 276 

\ )emoi la X. M aiil iiiean law • p 1 ver 
ennuis the Cvrerueans 111 tliree 
tribes, I 351 * 

Diana, festival in honour of, i. 143, 
144; worshipped bv the Thracians, 
n- .3 

Diet yes. animals found in Africa. 1 
362 

Diiiicces, tlie Spartan, distinguishes 
at 'flicrmopyliP, li 20«, 
reported saying of, ao8 
f)jonysius, the Pbr>c<raii, disciplines 
the Ionian fleet, li. 60. 61. estali- 
lishes lum«*U as .1 er»rs'itr. 03 


Cireece, i. 140. 141. 142, 14.3 
Donans. i. 75; ihcir several invasions 
of Attica. 11. 34, furnish sfitps to 
Xerxes* fleet. IS4 

liorleus, son of the king Sparta, 
II 17; odoiiises a spot m Libya. 
18; returns lo Greece and helps 
the Crotoniats against Svbaris. 
18, ig: sails for Sicily and helps 
the ^Imusians against thou 
tyrant fVithagoras. ig; is in Ids 
turn slum bv the Soliuusiaus, 10. 
20 

Doriscus, Xer\e‘. mimhers his troojis 
at, II 14.1 

Dust, < linen o] the cluud oj, w. 
^^7 


Kebpsos. 11 13U, 27S 
Lsina. Its grudge against Samos, 
j. 2VI. sends liei]> In Theju'^ 
.mamsi Athens, n, i^ngiu 
Its lend vYitli Atlmis, 3^-39; tlie 
ICginetans ravai^ the sea»eoasl 
r>l At Kim. tg; conM*iil to give 
earth and water to Darius. 74; 
acciist‘d c»f b-iiig traii<»rs t.i (ireece. 
7S» they resist tlie iiilerteroucc oi 
Sparta. 73; ave forced to givi* 
hostages. 85: insist on their 
letuni, Hg, the Athenians reliiv 
X<* give them up. 00. gi; t)ie\ 
the holy vessel ol the 
Athenians, g2, tlie Allieaians 
plan to .attack llieiii. <12; they 
(ml the li'Uowers <,1 NiCiidromus 
to death and CwinniU sacrilege, 
<13; are defeated at sea hy the 
Athenians, 93; Uiev loll on the 
Alheniau flwl and capture jmtI. 

04: end of war. 1/4; distiugirish 
Ihrtiiselvos al .Salimis. 248, 249; 
Ihcir offerings to Delphi, 2U2: 
fireek fleet at. 26O; origin of their 
gnuit wealth, 31a 

Fvgvpt, accomit ot, i. 1:2 t/ : elevn- 
lu»n of the sm! irv. no, 117, 185: 
the ir7. zi8; boiindai e 

and extent ol the country, xi8, 
iig; mtcrsocicd bv cauals, 106; 
mvaded by the l-.tluopiaus. 184; 
divided into i .velve distncts 
tiiidcT separate kings, 2 go; 
Greeks scllletl m. xg?; cantuiKof, 
200; importatiim by, of wjue from 
Greece and PluMiiicia, 212; use 
made of the prs, zt2. 213; re- 
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volt of, ^^ainst Darhis m. iiC; 
subdued by Xerxes, iii) 
iii(yptiaus. i. 110: their rrliguau 
120; their discoveries iii, 112 
X53; their women. 129. 150, 
drcKS of men and wonicii, I3*», 
certain of Iheir customs and then 
wntm^', 130, 131: their prie>K 
130, 131, 132; their <;.\atiJui4tK>(i 
and mark mil ol bcasU lor socrititv. 
132,133, manner ol sacnfice, i 
female Kiue sacred t<* Isis. 114. 
I he sepultures (d llicir cattle, 134. 
tlivir i;ods, 133; wliv lln^y «kbstain 
Irom saCTkticni}^ then 

inunner ol saciiticJiitt ssvme (•> 

H. iC^shus und the iijo(»n, lyh; 

iiitMduction of tlimr into 

t«^eec(^ i.tO) their K/ 4 eiiiii ass4*ni* 
hhes. 143, Mil 143; therr sacred 
and doifUNtir auniiaK lards, and 
roj>tilcA< MiV«i5f; ihvir burial oi 
iuumals 147, tbeir manner ol 
UvniK^Kd foi»d. 2 52> 152, natmUid 
customs and s<'>ni:. 132; <lre»s, 
13 >: divmalioik, 153, luncrals 
uucl emb.dnuni;, 3s4*;5o; ni- 
hulntants ol the mardi Oiunlry. 
their peculiar customs, 157. i.sh. 
159: th eir cmu ( n\ .mevs . 1 lium si 

lyu. thn, the lish mi the 
country, 15M, tsc^; their vewK, 
lOo, 161, their kiiiiis. u^x It.; 
geometry lirst Juiowu t**, lun. 
elect twelve kilims, tgo; divided 
into seven classes, 2(»o, thickuuss 
of their skulls, 21s, rou'e<l by He* 
I'yien.riuis, 349, 330, wilh the 
Persian army, 11 131. 134; and 
with tied. 133 
filephantvne, i 203.211) 

I'/narecs, worn an-like men, mh'Ui- 
savers ot Scythu, i 313 
jlpuphus (Apis), pi»d oi the kgvp- 
tians, I. 132, apjjcars Xo I hi 
E^yplums, ig4. 223; C*ambys*‘s 
slays priests i>t, 223, 224 
llphcsus, temple of, i 2<>o 
h'phialti’s. tells Xitrxcs ol Uu* 
mountain path, li 203, 204. leads 
the '* Immortals’* over, 204,205 
Epidaurians, I^giuctaus revolt inuii, 
u. 37 

Epilepsy, the sacred sickness.** 

I. 220 

Kpifelus, story o( hw blmdncs'^. ii 
104 

Erasmus, the, rivet, n K<> 

Kretnii, DariUs Mmds etpedilion 
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a^taiiist. ii. 04; assaulted and 
cajdured by the Persians, 9O, 97. 
mhabitants »ettle(l by Darius iti 

ClSSlK, 105 

Kridaims (UhiHlanii>). tlie, i 264 

h'rvthra’an Si*a, islanders from, in 
Xorses.* «nny, u 130, furnish 
ships (or Xerxis’ floct, 154 

I^lluopia, f^old in, 1 26.], its animals 
and trers 2^4; Ji.mdsonie apiiear* 
anct* and Umiu life Jts men. 
2 h 4 

IvthmpiaiiH. j 124, 125, their iii* 
vasioji of I*;>cv|)t. iMp 183; Cam- 
bvsi'> I dans i<> attack them. 3iS, 
il'l* then lien'll! anil i;<K»d lo<>ks. 

' 21 n> 2 JO. tiu'U rec<*ptii>ii ni 

the sent bv Caiiihyv*s, and 
their hau«htv uuMvers t<i the 
hitter’s uMjs^iige, 2J0, 221; th< ir 
h‘iiy''\it\, 221, then food. llj< ir 
stratme manner ol hun.'ih 22T, 
l.iilure of Cambvse'^* cxiieditioji 
against. 22a, m XiTXes* arms, 
Iheir equipfiieiit ('»r war, n. 147, 
e vein pled Iroru pavuiu tribute to 
Persia. 238; Ihejr food and dwrlb 
ui^*-houses, 23H, ^dts bronKht bv, 

I 25-^ 

I IvnespenleN. tlic, fertihlv ot tlvur 
Cimalry, i 301 

baipliratrs, the. i gi. *ts course 
altered, «#i; 11 23 

Ivurojje. northern parts the richer in 
Mold. I. 263; extent of. 302; binin- 
dunes unknown. 304, 303; oriitm 
ol name, 305 

ICiiropo, 1 2 

Eurvbates, the .Arrive, ji 93. g,i 

* Hurybiade'.. ounniandev of the 

(ircck fleet, n 2i3.2iu, 230, de- 
ten uiiies to slay and ftive liKht at 
Saiainis, 237, opposes I he advici' 
of Themist'*clcs to pur»uc the 
Persian licet, 23O; receives prire 
td valour, 2t»3 

Jiuxjtic Sea, untious dwelling around 
It. i, 403; brazen bowl at the 
entrance of, 320, Darius surveys 
it fr«»iu a temple, 321, its length, 

• 321. 322 

Evelthon, ruler of Salamis, refuses 
to help Pherctnna recover Cvr6ne, 
1 35 * 

! Rveoius and Dciphonus, n 315*317 

' Kxamponis. bowl made ol arrow- 

I heads stun ding tu. 1. 320 

! hV.iihcr^, >aid bv Scvthiaiis to fiil 
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the air iu tbe rei^ious north of . 
them, 1. agg ^ 

i'ish, the, m Eaypi, i. I5f<, 15Q 
roanlain of th+* Siin, the, m Africa. 1. 
35 ^^ 

(randaruiu, lu Xerxes* army. it. 1^7 
(tiiraniaritian&, the, African tribe. 1 
358 j their four-hufscd chariots, 

uilo. ancestry ot, 11 J7H, 17^. 
history oi, i7<i; becomes kmit <•! 
GnU aiui makes Syracuse his 
capital, I Ho; hi< Cim<| nests lu 
Sicily. I Ho; IiH aiisiver ti> tl'C 
C>repk envoys tHi; to Sya;.Tiis, 
the Spartan. 1H2; Jus fmal 4jiss\er 
to I li e A tlicn 1 un cii \\»>•, i Kj: m* 1 u I ^ 
t'udinus to Delphi to watch llie 
war between Oevks ami IVt'^taiis, 
18); cU'feats Uaunlcur, tS^ 

(leloru, ilunr origin uuU lunenatfe. i. I 
3^0; their manner of \\W and * 
iuud, 329; they obtain fur aiul a 
medical remedy from a certam • 
•i/nmal, 330, agTi*e to help the 
Scvthiaiis, 33 1 

Di'JomiN citv built of wood, i. 329; 

destrovvj bv Darius, 3 d 
( jeomeity first kmnv/i in ligvpl, 1 • 

I .ephyricans, hisbir) ot the., laur- 
derei’s ol Uipparehns, n 25. 
2 if 

Ircrriios, the, Scylhuu mei, u jikj. 
510 

Geio’. the, subdued l)y Darins, 1 324. 
tlK'ir Zalmoxjs. 324, 323. 

then belief in imniortalilv. 321, 
a. 2 

Uilli^'ammo.*, African tnbe. 1 ',51 
(lindanes, the, African tntw, i, 336 
(jlaucus, tale of, u 90, gi 
(inats, contrivaiice& aj'aiiwl. 1. ly), : 
lOo 

(>ods, origin of the, i 141, Uieir ajie 
and order, i8q; ligypiian names 
for, 196 

(K»Id dust, drawn up from the lake < 
on the island of (*yranaj 5 >, i. 363 ‘ 

(.olden vine, tlie, 11. 132 
(jorgu, daughter ot Cieoinciies, king 
of Sparta, aud wife of Leonidus, 
anecdote ol, ii. 22; and the waxed 
tablet sent by Deinaratus, 214 
Oioucc, first landing ol iVrsiuns m, 

I 275 . 276 

(*reek^, their worship and |iraciici*s 
borrowed from the b:gyi>ihmv, 1 
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139. 140: fr(‘m Ihe IMa^giatis, 

140. settled at Memphis, 194; 

l heir intercourse with Kgypt, 194, 
195. fireek tri»ps m pay of the 
king of Hitypt. 199; their notions 
atwait trade, 200; city and Unuls 
nrautod to, by Amusis, 206, 207; 
ifu'ir ico'ptioH ot the Persian 
heralds, 11 ibrt, 171, they make 
up ttioir feuds ui face <ii the 
Cam union eiiemv. J7.\: muJ spies 
into Asia, 17s; treat¬ 

ment of. 173. send embassy to 
Arg' >s, 17 0: I In • A vg i ves* re p I v, 
i7h. 177, si'iiil cmbas''y to Gelo, 
king of Syracnsi*, 178, tesnli ol, 
isHo-iH3. embassy to (.'orcyr.x. 
JS5; hi Oele, tliey i>ccu[M 
the dctile ol Tempe, 172, retirr 
at the advice ..I Alexander ol 
.Macc<]<Mi. 18H, debirnntiu tt> 
guard Ihe |msh (»f Tlierin<'>p\kki 
.iiid y*tid the fl<s»t tn Artcuiisiuni. 
289. 29<j; oracle advises them t" 
pray to the winds, iqo, lir.st 
encounter with Pet sian fleet, 291, 
their fleet reinovrs to ChAlois, 
192, ndurns (o Artemisiuin, 19 s; 
capture liHi'en of the Persian 
ships, 190, comp. ion of ann\ 
Hssi'tnbled at Tlv*rmopyl,e. log; 
tlicy hold the pass against tii(‘ 
l*ervxans 202, 203; are warned bv 
l^legistias thi* s<M*r (4 tliuir iiupinnb 
tug destruction. 205, 206; oiiU 
A certain nunibei leuiam with 
Leonidas 2i^7: their Onal stniggh* 
at Then 9 > vl.e, so 7 - a 09, sv >111* 
position ^j| (ireek fleet at .Arli'* 
niisuun, 315; naval eiigagemeiils 
with l*rrMans <»ff Ariemisinin, 
218, 219, 320 , 221, tlie fleet pro- 
a*rds to Solanii',. 229: nations 
Com|Misuig the fleet. 23tJ-2^2; 
;is-a‘inbU* at the Isthmus unfl'T 
Cleombrotiis. 241; the fleet at 
S:Uatiiis makes ready to fight. 
245, battle of Salamis, 245-247, 
rcs<»lvc not !<» pursue the l^Tsians, 
258, besiege Androb, 25H; their 
c»iTermgs to the g^nis. 2h2, award 
I be prir.e of valour, 203; theit 
fleet at Ivguia. 200: assuiable at 
the Isthmus and luarcli to Hleusis, 
282; engagement With the Ivr&iaii 
li.ase unthT Masistius, 382-284; 
they move on to Platota. 2H4, 285, 
order and number of the (ireek 
(r.M»pc al PUtira. 287, 288: their 
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MuHhStiver, 290, 291: lh<*ir con- 
VO vs cut off, 2<)2y 293; har.isst’^l 
In ihv Tersjaij cavalry, 293: 
warned by Alexniidcr oi Mawdoij. 
205; rt*si‘lv(' lo I*) ll«' 

OtToc, 29H; tlioif fftreat, 300. 3UI; 
l>\irsut:d by thr INirstans, 301. loa; 
the albes five. 302, battle t>1 
Platcea, 302-305: lurtber fifjlitmj; 
and slan^hlCT ol tlte IVrsi2ii>, 305. 
\ot*, lHv<ity divjd<*d amonji, tii. 
they burv ilieir rluad, 3x2; lliw 
Tholws, 313. sell if* 
Sanios. 317; balilr of Alvi'fda, 
;t7-32o; llu*v slauiiliicr tin* 
IVrsiaiis, 3J1, tiK'v sari to *h*' 
llellesfjont, 321. 322. 32s: lav 
sif^r lo Sestos. 325-327 
nrifftTis, tin* it'>ld-f;uarditiK, t 292 
'lyffii'A, Lake, x 50 

i. 5. iKtuiriK^ king ol 1 vdi.i, 

^iynOos, Cyius revt nges hmiself on 
lln* 1 rver, 1 96; and <bs(H'rsys if. u 
13 

<*y2arit(Ans, the, AfncMt) rrilM>. 1 
)t 2 . 363 

Hal vs. the, Xctnvs .il, n i tf 
Hamilciir. the Carthapiinan. aiv.oUs 
Sicily aud is d^'b’atcd In <»rlo, 11 
1^4; his sUaujjr tlisappearaiirf, 
TH4, jHj 

Hairs and th<*ir vexing, i. 2O2 
H.irpagns, oidcred to slay thoinlanl 
Cyrus, 1. S 7 ; horrible puinsJunenl 
liir his disrihcclinici', Oa, (>3, hs 
re veil ce, in eoiinnand ol 

tiiKips under Cyrns, Xs. W3; 
ailacks Plnx'^ea, H3, subdues 
loiiu, xS6; attacks the t aruns, 
C auriiiiiis. and Lycians,.S7,So,on. 
l,ikes llistwus prisoner, n ••7 
lltTal.uus tries lo tlissuaue Ans- 
tagoius from ievt>ltine, aff.trust 
llarins, li 15 

11 egesist r at u s, I *<Tsi a 11 v kH li si.1 v<*f, 
II 2Q1, 292. 314. 3J5 
HeU'ii <jI Troy. i 2; n\ Kftvpl, n>S- 
171 

lleUouiuni, the, temide hniU by the 
Cl reeks, i. 207 

Hellespont, \. 321, 322; place*, 

biirdenn*^ on, n. bS. Xiixis 
orders ii to be scouraorl, 13s, 
coiifitruciion ot bnUite <A'or, ifh, 
tiasxij^'C ot Persian army iiver. 143 
Hellespont uns. turn Kb ships nir 
XerxeC fleet, 11 154 


Helots, the, it. 2SS 
HeraclKUs. the, i 4 
Hercules, the Egyptian go<.l, i. 135: 
and the Guvk, 135-137, ifto; hrs 
/o<»tprint on rock near the Tyrns. 
320 

Hennotnriiis, slory nt, 11 254. 255 
UerniAlybians, warrinr class in 
Kijypt, i 200, 201 

lionHlotus, the C'hmn, his exnbas.s\, 
iu 2^7 

Hill ei Hie (ilMCeS. 10 AfnCU, I. 
. 5 .S 5 

llipp.irehus, tvraTil of Alliens, his 
deallo n 24 , lo'^ ilretiio, 24 
llil^oas, tyrant ot Ath<*ns, )i. 26, 
si'iit lor by tile l.aml.nn ion Ians, 
40. retires I0 Sigeuro, 45; his 
elhats to bring Athens into sob* 
jection. 15. his dream, 90; acts 
.i'* guwle to the 1‘ersiau'*, oo; 

.UK cdote ol his Uniih, xcm) 
Hipp^jrrati'S. I mini ol Alliens, i 2b 
Uip|sicrdt^s, ijTant of Gel a, liis 

ireaohcfv towards thr» Zancla'ans, 

11. 05 

lhp])opelainiis, the, 1 149 
Mistia^us, ret uses lr» rojisciit to 
destrov tie* lifulce over the Istei, 
1 340; assls(^ the IVrsians to 
I'scape, , iMrru** gives him 

I ho town c'f Mvrcinus as a rmvanl, 

II Magaha^iis warns Harms 

CNniciTtiiiig hull, 9, flie king 

seiuls for liini UK I rn.ilces him his 
CMuiiM'llor, 10: tirid ul his bte 
at Suvi bi* send^ messenger lo 
Aristaginas urging hrm to revolt, 
15; Ooecjvo Ihtrms and is Rent 
ilowu lu th‘‘ exist, 50; Arta 
I dome A discovers his macUina* 
firms, 57: he<lcceives the lonians, 
57. S^j MilesiJiisrefuse to receive 
hiiu. S'^; sails to the Urllespont, 

attacks ,uid takes Chios, 00 . 
taken priMUiei on the ntajiiland 
bv Harpagns 07: his death, 67 
H «>11107 ,ind the ( ypria, 1. 171 
Honey, luainilacuiro of, j 3G2; U. 

iloplib-s. the. II. 2KK 
Horses, loiig-h.tir<*d. ol the Sigvnu.e, 
n 3 

Hyacinliua, h*asl of, h. 27b 
llvdanies, liMder of the “ Tm- 
niortals.*’ ii 203; arcompanie- 
iiphialtCd, 204 

Hydre.i. island «•!, bouidd bv I he 
Sdiiiians. 1 239 
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Hvpac>n'«. Ui<\ Sc%lliiai2 rncr, 1. 
^ot> 

J^ypauJ^ •»r thi\ 

nations aJnu;; its coufm^ i. 204: 

(lcscrn»tn'n ol, 308 
H yj«‘rbon'*ais. tho, 1 2*^2, a<)n. 

send diiniM'Is with tn 

Delns, 300, 301 
llyrc.mjaiis iji XerxfV unny, li J.i<» 
i lysta's|K's. JatiMT n] Darius, i joh 

llns, llie, i. 150, 151 
Ichihyophakn, the. 1 iin; s»ent as 
bpios witli pirw^nls tt» the Ktbic*- 
plans, siQ, 22 ij: their nxeptii^n, 
Z 2 (j, 221; aujzer of (.uiihySi'S <»ti 
M'Ceivmii report of thrir visit, 

222, 224 

Ma, M<»uril, Xerxf^* arinj jil, 11 i 
“ IiuuKirtalfi, the/* n 151: failure of 
tfieir first attack on Theniir^pylie. 
2031 are led ovtT the mouiitamb 
hv Hpluaites, 204, 20$; xictory 
at Tlimumivla', 208: rcrtitiiii in 
(ifuece with Mardonuis, 2 So 
iiuiia, in, j 250. 2'H), 2hf: 
iKMbtb and lords. 2hj; wild trees • 
and tive-^ool, .**01 

liuhan tribes, llii'ir yearly tribute . 
of cold dust to I’ersM. 1 258: llieir ‘ 
food. 2^8, 25<j; cantiibahsiii nt . 

some, 259j oliuTS who refuN to 
take hfr, 250; enornituis ants 
(ant-eaters ?j in north India, sito; 
their tnaiinei of oldainnif; ^old, : 
260, 2(»I 

Indians, in XtT>es' army, llieir 
eijuipnient for war, ». 152 

Intapkernes, oik- of the seven c<in- . 
spirators against the M.1*4us, liis ^ 
rasli behaviour and puuishiiient, ’ 
I- 266, his wife’s I'leadriJK iiiovi'n ' 
ih<5 heart of Daniis, jhn, 267, her 
leusoiis lor bcgguiii tfie life of her 
brother, 267 
lo, legend of, 1. r, 2, 

Inmans, i 73, 74; of Asia, 75. 7!., 
77» 8i». no, assM PsanimeticLus, 
’ 9 J. 104: Dunns gives them 
rharge of bridge ovia* the Ister, 
^zty, Scythians advise Ihuu to 
retire, 338; aud to break llic 
bridge, 340; they pretend to ' 
follow their advice. 341; Scvthinu 
saying conroniing, 342; tyrants 
over, pul down bv Anstagoras, 

11 lb; they adopt Phccniciau 
letters, 25; and Ubi' parchment 
for writing upon, s.s; iheir rev.»ll 


frcaii J'ersM. 4i\ 47; pniied by 

Atlieiuaii fleet. 47: they tak*' 
Sardis, 47; arc defeated bv 
Persians at Jvnhesiis, 48. the 
('arums and Cyprians espouse* 
their cause, 49; give help lo 
Cyprus, 51; and ilcfoat the Phcc- 
in'aans, 52: citms of. fall our 
by njK* before the Persia ns, 35; the 
entire Ionian fleet is assembled, 
.su; v*A-fight with tlie PiTSians oFl 
f.ade. hr, (12; lieAtiuciit of the 
lofu.kii Cities and Uic inhabitants 
by tlie vicforu»ui5 Persians, bh; 
their country peactdiillv settled, 
ami democracus* established m. 
72; th«y (nrmsh ships hn 
Xerxes* lUs*t, 154: original nanif' 
id, /54; s«»c<MuJ levolt from tbi* 
lN*rsraiis, 321 

IsAgoras, shares go\ rTitiiieiil *r 
Atikttiib with ( hsthenes, n. 2u; 
nuKos a party against, with 
Cleomcites, kmc oi Sparu, 31, 
they oiideAVoin lo clmnge the 
govern If lent, an* besiegud m I fie 
cil.kdel, and finally accc[d terms, 

Ibis, godfless of the J .gx'pl laus, j 134. 
feast of, 144, iof> 

Issedoniatis. the, ) 2^2, their e.us 
loins ujk tfie dejib of u lather, 297 

Isler, the (Danube], 1 728. jof»; its 
In bii t an es, 306. 3c) 7; C' un p are* f 
with the Nile, 307; Danus ul, 
325, 32O; escape's with bis army 
across, 341; region north of, u. ; 

I>rca\ the, I 295: their method i>l 
hunting, 293. 290 

Jupiter, a'^ repiew'iiled l>v tli<* 
Egyptians, 1. 135, the 'Jheban, 
J 58 

Jupiter i apinstrus, storv 4*f tin 
teiupie of, n J97 

Labynctus. king of the Assi nans, 1 
30; ex)>editMm of Cvrus .igaiiial, 
<|6 

J^byrmth, the, 1 100, 191 

1.aicotlaMiionijins. tlie. i \o, 31; 

contest with the Togeans, 31, 32, 
33; alliance witli Crti'Sns. 34, 
fight \mh the Argivev, 42; send 
deputies to Cyrus, 78, 79; their 
Cimteinpt of iradc, 2UJ: semJ 
h»rcc against Polvcratrs in aid 
nf ihr* r«NolLirig ^lainiaiis, 23 o, 
.’t.r. their uiigff .it the ihe/t 1.'. 
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Samians of pn^scnls sent by, and 
to them, 2.-^3; the sieRf of Samos, 
237: :iic bidden by the Delphian 
»)racle to fr#*® Athens from 
Htppias, ii. 27; fate of the first 
army sent under Anchimotms, 
27, second foice sent under 
Oeotnems, sH; their army 
broKen up at l£lensis, 33: they 
Xet possess) im of oracles, and 
send for Hippus, 40; the addrt'ss 
of Scisicli'S In the ana's, 41-44; 
Idicidippides sent to. from Athens, 
09; their readiness to help the 
Athenians, o*K they march l<» 
View tile held t'f M.irathon, to,s; 
description of, given by Der.ia- 
ratus to Xerxes, i37-i.v;, their 
reply to the Arpive council, 177; 
l^onicUs and lus thri'C hundml, 
200, 301; the lNTj>ian spy observes 
them, 301; Dein.iratus a;,Min 
warns XofX«-s ol Ibeir prowess. 
202 j hrvt assault <ni, by Mtsles. 
202, 203; second bv the ” Ijn- 
umrlals,'* 203; the final slrng>;le 
Hi 'IhcTinnpvhi', 2o7-2<xi. in* 
scTiption bet up in hoeonr <4, 2ori. 
iiow they first n'Cmved wainuii: 
of the I’cTsian eypedition, 213. 
214, deiiuniiJ satisfaction from 
Xerxes for dcnlli of I Muitd.is, 
250; send t uv»>vs to Alheii'', 271; 
their sjn'c'ch, 272; answer ol the 
AlhenijUb, 273. Alheniau I'lii* 
bassy to, 273, indecision <d the 
Ivphors, 277; send fr»rci*s lo 
the Isllnmis. 277. 27H; march io 
IClcusis, 262; Ihcv change placets 
With the Allieaians. 2<)U; Mor- 
donuts tiisulls tht*iu, 2ot». 

I heir reircHl, 300. 301; rhev mid 
l efieans are left It* withstand th** 
Serbians, 302; battle of I’latii'a. 
302-305, attack on the Persiau 
camp, ^05. job, their pnmT*is. 
\nh\ they hnrv their dead. 312; 
at Mycale, 320 
l.ake-dw**llers, ji o 
Lampoii, the Iigimdaii, his evil 
counsel to raubUDias, lu 309, 310 
Laud-ej ocr<l lb’s, 1. 362 
Latoiia, feast in honour ol, 1. j\’\, 
144; made of. 103, 10.5; legend 
of, I0.5i T0(> 

keiimos, withstands the Persians, 
and IS fiiiall) lediiced, n. 11: its 
history, 112-115; captured l>y 
Miltiadcb, 115 


ot Herodotus 

I. eomdas, king of Sparta, and his 
three hundred at Thormopylo', 
ii. 200-20H; fierce fight over his 
body, 208; stone hoii set up to. 
208; nivcription over. 200; his 
body sharaefully treated by 
Xerxf's, 213; vatisfaction for his 

demanded by the Spartans, 
257r 2.SH 

IxT'lvchidcs, conspilis with Cleo- 
meiios lo depose Denuratns, 11 
Hi: is made king of Sparta 111 
the latter's stead, 82; he js guiliv 
of ikccf ptmg a brd'e and butushecl, 
H.|, K5, IS iirdeied by his country¬ 
men lo be exchanged for the 
Isgiiiel.m h«e>lages, Ho; he carmol 
|x*rsiiadc the Alhenitins to gne 
them up, or.', 01, embassy to, from 
Samos. 314, 31s; atMvcald, 31H 

Li'slios, p'diiH'd bv Ifie fVrsvans, ii, 
*>7 

Lihva, account of, i. 127; source 
ot the Nile in (?), 128; nraClc of 
Aniinon in. 141. 142, 143: Cir- 
ruiiuuvignled bv the I'hniiicians, 
302. 303; by the Carthaginiaiis, 
303: dwarfish r.ice m, 303; origin 
<»f name, te",; various accountb 
of it» colonisatKm, 345 ff.: (Greeks 
M'tlle at ( yrend, 349; differ¬ 
ent tribes Ml, 353 fl ; animalb 
in, 3b2, mdigeijous and alien 
tnlies Id. 3h|; tts Stnl lalerior to 
that oj 1 III rope or Asia, 3O4. 

kibyaiis, ih'Sire \ he fre**d from tfje 
religions i^W'rvatires of the Egyp¬ 
tians, 1. 119; their w^irship <>i 
Nejiliiue, 139; submit lo Cam- 
bvs*'S, 211: defeat the Cvrena'ans, 
3S<*. theu* different tribes and 
fiistonis, 353 fl ; they abstain 
fnan cow’s flesli, 360; custom 
of Inirnmg the veins of then 
children’s heads, 360; their 
ivorship and sacrifices. 361: their 
chari<‘ts, 361; manner ol burial, 
and dw'eliing*^, 361: in Xerxes* 
armv. their •Hjurpmml for war, 
ll 14S, 152 

LwMM'fe-* and cubs, 1. 262 
■ J.ions, tail tm the camels m Xerxos' 
•irniy, 11. 105; found only m a 
cel tain n*gu»n of Europe, 165 

J. ocriaiis, |oin the (irerks at Thcr* 
iiiop>l«T, 11. 199 

l.rK^usts, caught, ground to powdyr, 
sprinklixl on milk, and so drunk 
by the Nj5.uuo!iiaii«, 1 354, 355 
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),otoplia^’j, thr, African tribe, the ' 
fruit of the )otnS“tn'e their only 
food,i 3^6 
l.otus, the, I. 13ft 
f.otus-trro, tile, 1 33<i 
Lycarctns, bnilhor to M^MtiOnus, 
endeavours to secure bis succev 
skm to tlie govrrnnirnl ot Sauios, 
i. 270 

I ycians, 1. H9, c)o; ships fur- 

msb<id by, to Xerxes' fleet, h. 153; 
»'<pn)>meut of thvir ciew?., 153. 
15i; original name of, 134 
bycidas, anger of Athniian women 
against, n. 375 

Lycophr(rri, sou of I’lTJandiT, 1 334- 

330 

Lycurgus, i. 31 

Iaxus, tbc, falls into Lake iMasitiv. 

335; Xerxes ut, 11 133 
l.yUui, 1. 41; gold dust iii. 40; 
custuiiis of tfu* people, so; their 
Uivenlion of games, so; c<«iqursls 
^'f, bv C>TUS, 44; m Xerxes* armv, 
their eqmpiiienl fi»r war, 11. 140 

Maca', the, African tribe, 1 jss 
^laredOlna, its snlimtssion to IVrsia, 

II 7 ; sToiv of the IVrsian .tin* 
liassadors to, 7, K; fnrtliii en¬ 
slaver y by Mardimms, 73 
Maeblvans. tbc, African tribe, i 

Vlaaiichr, the, s/nnees of, 11. 132 
Ma Jinlnn^>, secretary lt» i*olvcr.Ues, 

I. 3 i>H, bis <'flermg of the lalUif's 
furniture to funo. 2(10; deputy- 
govmior of Samos, 27H, his n*- 
Mftnation of office and address to 
fbe pei»pU*, 27h; retains the stwe- 
reign p^nver aad falls sick, 270, 
niaki'S teems with the I^Tsinn 
invaders, 27c), ho flrs-s tn Lac*'- 
da*in'>n, 2H0; his eon vei sat ion 
and offer of plate to Chsimones, 
281; ordered to b'ave the citv, 

Ma-oils, Lake, i ^23, rivers falling 
335 

^lagi, the, i. 73 

Magophoiiia, festival among llit 
Persians, ii, 250 
Malls, description ot, 11 loH 
Mantyos, Ihgres 
M«iralhon. battle of, n 100-104 
Mardoiijus, appointed genera) by 
Oanus, 11, 72, establishes deim^ 
crhcicK m Ionia, 72, and carries 
opodition mto tinvee, 72, 73; 


disaster to Ins fleet, 73; and to his 
armv on land, 73; return of ex- 
pcsiihon, 73; deprived of his com- 
niand, 94; urges X< rxes to attack 
lircece, 117, 118; Ids address to 
Ihe council, 120-122; blame laid 
on, .at Susa, 252; his advice to 
Xeixos, 253, left hehiud wUh 
troops by Xerxi'S, 255; chooses 
his men, 359, winters 11) Thessaly, 
2O4, 267; despatches Mys to coii- 
snll the (»raclos, 2117, 268; snuK 
Alexander as envoy fo Athens, 
268 ; I narohes a u. i m 1 st A t li en s, 
274: advio’ of the Thehaiis to, 
274: occupies the cjly, 275; 
SH'iuis a second envoy K» llie 
ALlkcniaus, 275; hears that the 
Spartan^ aic niarchiuE towards 
the Isthmus 278. 27g, he re¬ 
treats from Attica, 279; eiicamp>' 
<m the AW'pus, 2H0: h.onquet 
given him at Thclies, 280, 2811 
and the Phocian horsenicn, 281 
282. marshall lUK of his trooos 
at PI a la M, 2HK-2t)o; his sooln- 
saver, 291. 292; keeps watch on 
the passK's of Cilhrerou, 202, 201: 
he oppo$4'S Arl.ibasus ni the 
council <‘f War, 293-295, his in¬ 
sulting W’tirds to the Spailan^. 
296, 207 ; orders )iis Ikjts^' to 
charge, 207, Mardoimis hears of 
tin* enemy's lelreal, bis spei'Cli 
thorn HI, 301; pursues the Greeks, 
3nr; his cleath ul PUliea, 303, 
ills tent pliimlered, \o<): his 
purtve^, 300: feast held ui his 
tent by raiisanuis, 311. 312, dis¬ 
appearance of his liody, 312 
Mares, the, m Xerves’ .army, then 
equijmionf be war, u 150 
Mars, h’a'-t in hnooar t*f, i 143 , ML 
145: rites paid bv Scythians to, 
311. 312: worsliippcrd hy the 
Ihracrans, 11 3 

M^u-syas, his skm hung up at 
Col.vna», n. 132 

Mascanies, appcMUted covet nor 
DtH'lSCUS, II. 159 

Masibtes, son of Danas, Xerxes falls 
111 love with his wife and his 
daughler. ii 322. 323; intervww 
with X taxi's, 324; queeu's re¬ 
venge on his wde, 324. .U 5 '‘ f** 
killed hy Xerxes’ orders, 325 
Masistrus, commander of ibe IVr* 
Sian cavolrv. liis encouiHer with 
the fireeks. and dciith, 11 2^2-284 , 
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lanietit ul Hersiaus ovta:, 2^4; his 
stature and beauty, 2^4 
Massageia;, the. 1 103, 104; Ihcir 
dreas and mode of living, lofi, 109 . 
the, ii. 2t ; 

Maxyans, the, African tube, i joi. 1 
362 

Mazarcs. quells Lydian revolt, 1. 
8 q: takes l‘nen^‘, ovittuiis • 

Magnesia, and dies, Ha 1 

Medea, i. 2 

Medes, 111 Xerxo* army, their war* I 
like equipment, 11. 145, 152; 5 

ancient name of, 145; Iheir ' 
attack at Thermopylic, 203, 203 
Media, its revest from Assyria, and 
early history as u kingdom, 1. , 
51 &•; couaucred by Scythians. 
5 ^. by tnc Persians* under ’ 
Cyrus, 6H 

Megabates, in command of the | 
m-et sen I against Naxm by the 
f^ersiuus, a 13; his quarrd with 
Anaxagoras, 14; he w'artis the 
Naxians of iheir danger. 14. 
failure of the fl<*ct to gel p»^ses- . 
sion r)f the island, 14 
Megabazus. left hy Darius ni com* 
Tuand of the Hellespont, 1. 342; 
complunent paid httn bv Daruis, 
342; his Iong'fcmembered speecti, 
342; ovcTCotues the Pcrinlhiatis, 

II 1; Ins conquest of Til race, 7; * 
makes successful war ou 
nians, 5; his embassy to Mao" 
doma, 6; story ot the ambossa* 
dors, 7, 8; be returns to Sardis, 9; 
warns Darius against Uistid'iis, 0 
Megabyzus, one of the ccxispirators 
agHUisr Snirrdis, recommends an 
oligarchic government (or Persia, 

I. 251 

Mcgacles, the chosen siiittu oi 
Agarista, u. xoH-iio 
Megistias the seer, warns the , 
Creeks of ihcir danger, 11 305; : 
refuses to leave Luoiiidas, 207; ; 
tomb and inscription over, 209 
Melancblamt (Black'Kohes), 11 le, 1 
295.327.329; they refuse to help 
the Scythians, 333; the Scytbiaiis 
lead the ^neiuy throiigli their 
Country, 335; ilu'y fle<‘ to the . 
deserts, 336 

Males, king of Sardis, 1. 43 
Memnon, or Susa, h. 23, 24 
Memphis, temple of Vulcan at, j. 
ih2, iho. 184,19^, 206; temple to 
Venus at, lOB; Creeks Mtlvd at, 
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194; temple ot Isis at, 206; 
taken by Cambyscs, 215 
Men (Meues), first king of Egypt, i, 
tX2; his works, z6i, t6> 

Mercury, as worshipped by the 
Pelasgiaiis, 1.140; by the Thracian 
kings, u. 3 

Merniiiadit, the, 1 4, 7 
Mice, three kinds found ui Afiica, 1. 
3b 2 

MkUs, i. 7 

Mihsia, war with the Lydians, 1. H*iri 
Mill'slans, alliance with C^tus, i 74, 
75. 56 ; betray the Persians, u. 32 J 
Miletus, the glory of Ionia, 11. ix; 
civil strife m, healed by the 
Pariaus. it. be»u*ge<l and taken 
by I he Peisiaiis, 63; bereft of it^^ 
inhabitants, (»3, 64 See Arista* 
goras' 

Mil Hades, son ol Ciiuoii, advisc'S 
destruction of bridge over the 
IsUr, i. 340; governor of tlic 
Chersouov, u 70. 71; flees before 
the Scylhs, 71; his escape to 
Athens, 72; account of. 98; is 
d^'UTnlined to fight the Persians, 
ioi. los; commands at Marathon, 
ioi ; h 1 5 c \ podi tion agai nst Pari >s, 
no. ixj; his trial and death, 17 2; 
account of his capture vi L^^mrios, 
112-115 

Mil Hades, son of Cypsidus, obtains 
pusscbSUMt of the CfK*i*sone&c. ii 
<>H-7 o; hK death, 70 
Milya*, the, known uigmally as the 
Solyrm, i. 88 

Mil vans, in Xerxes' army, their 
equipment for war, ii. 749. 250 
Mioerva, feast in honour ot, i. 143, 
144, temple of, at Sals, 205, 206, 
feast oi Auscau maidens 111 honour 
<‘t, 357, dress of Libyan statues 
ol, 361 

Minos, king of Crete, i. 87, 68; 

mythic history of, h. 166 
Miny.e, the, (Icsceudants of tlic 
Argonauts,! 342,343; they settle 
m Lacedsemon, 343; are delivered 
from iTTison by their wives, 343; 
station themselves on Mount 
I'a jgetum, 344; they follow 
Thcras to Calhst6, 344 
Mterjs, Lake, 1. ri>i, 192: snbter* 
raiiean passage from, 193 
Monkeys, eaten by the (iyxatiaiis, i. 

Mosdiians, ui Xerxus* army, tlieir 
I'ijuiptnent for war, ii. 150 
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MiiU‘S, »ni brf*d m Ehs, i. 29b; ur tii ; the. 1 114, 115^ iit, its course, 
Scythiu, 337; their appcar«'mcc i IX9» causes of inundation, 122, 

frightens the Scythian horse, 337 I 123; its stnirces, 123-129; 159, 

Murychides, Persian envoy to the] 160; new course of, dug by Menes, 

Athenians, li 275 , lui; compared with the Istcr, 307 

MuSi'PUS, prnphncK'S of, 11. ii«, 251 • Nineveh, i. 94, 192 
MycaJo. defeat of Persians at, n. 314, ; Nissan horse, the, 11 137 
317-320 ' Nit6tis, legend of, 1. 210, 211 

^fvcenuns, king of Egypt, cutombs , Nitiicris, Queen, i. 94; her gieat 
his daughter in a cow, ». iRi; ; works, 94.95; her tomb, 95, y6 
his death foretold bv oraHo, xBi; 

pyramid built by, iS2 I Oanis, the. falls into J^ake Ma^otis, 

Myciafis, in Mcr%cs* army, 11. 147 I 1. 335; Dari(t» halts his armv 
\ 1 vs, sent by Murdonius to consul I ! upon, 335 
the oracles, n. 267, 26H I Oasis, city. 1. 222, 221 

Mysia, route of Xerxes* nnny j Oelaniasadas, heads Scythian revolt, 
through, II. 13H I I. 3J9 

Mvsians, jti Xerxes* army. lUrir fXobazus. a Persian i>f Susa, asks 
equipment for wai, II 149 \ that one son may remain with 

' him: auswer and cruelt y of Darius. 
Nasnnonianb, their e\phH*atioii of | i. 321 

Elbya, 1 127. 22H: their practice ; CF.obarus. a Persian, at Scstos, li 
nf augury, 355; their inanmir of • 325; flees into Tlirace, 327; is 

burial. 3ti2 sacrificed by the iiiljubitaiils, 327 

Naucralis, entrepot iru' (»re»*k nier- C>eroc, <»rcek forct'S remove U*, 11. 

chaiidisc, 1 7 q6 , 207 298 

Naxos, its prosiKTity, 11. ji; • Olbiopoliles, iee norysthenites 
banished eiti^ons .ipf^a] to Arts- j Olive, thes.icrcd^ at Athens, 11 234 
tagoras of Miletus for help. 12. Olympic gam<*8,1. 19ft 
IVrs^aus send fleet under Mega* 0 non merit us, banished from Athens, 
bates against, 13; the Naxiaiis n. iitt; urges Xerxes to attack 
arc warijcd of Iheir dangtT. 14; Oreece. 21S, 119 
the Persian expcdUiou fails. 24; j Orestes, discovery of his bones, i. 32. 
later attack of l*ersMns and de- 1 33 

slructjon of tcmii.gs 1 Ormtes, governor of Sardis, j. 267; 

Nccos, king of begins con- : his desire to destroy Poly crates, 

struct ion of Ped Sea canoJ. igh, 267, 26K; his message to thr 

197; builds a fleet of triremes.* latter, 20h; his fraudulent device 

297, Ins conquests, 197 to tempt the latler*s cupidity, 269; 

Neptune, rot among the Egyptian \ slaj’s Poly crates on his arrival 
gods, i. 136, 139; worship of, ui ^ at Magin-sia, 2O9; his cruel and 
Libya, 139, 361 insolent l>ebavic>ur, 270; Darius 

Nestus, the, passage ol, by Xerxes. , determines to take vengeance 
u, 160 upon him. 270; and accomplishes 

Netting, barbarian habit of netting Oroetes* death, 271 

the inhabitants ui conquered . Oryxes, their horns used for curved 
islwds, IT. 67 sides of citherns, i. 362 

Ncuri, the, 1, 327; afflicted by a ] Osins, i. 144; burial-place of, 202; 
scourge nf serpents, 328; once a . mysteries of, 202, 203 
year they change into wolves, • Otaiies, heads the conspiracy 
329; they refuse to help the against Snicrdis, i. 244 ff.; rcoim- 

Scythians, 333; the Scythians mends a democratic government 

lead the enemy through their I bir Persia, 250*251; withdraws 

country, 335; they flee to the • his candidature for the throne on 

deserts, 336 ctmdilion of perfect freedom 

Nicodromiis, Eginetau traitor, 11. being accorded to himself and 

,9a; offers help to Athens, 92; heirs, 252, 253; bpfcia) privileges 

escapes and is settled with his granted to, 253; leads anov ot 

followers at Suuium, 92 Danus against .Samos, 378; niuk**;* 

n z 
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terms with M®anclrius, 27Q; sur¬ 
prised by Charilaus and hJs iner- 
ccmurics, 2 Ho; slaughters the 

Samian men and boys, 280; is 
induced by a dream to repcoplo 
Siime*, 2K1; is appointed judge 
m his father’s room, 11 10; suc¬ 
ceeds Megnbazns m hus command, 
itj; his con<jiu*sls, to, tt; lends 
tlie Persians under Xrrsrs, 1,15 
inters, 1. 330 

Osen, hornless, 0/ Srvlhia, 1. 20H; 
witli curved luiru^, that 
backwards as they graze, 35^, 350 

I'actdl IIS, I f > e, gol tl- d u st ean ie<l 
down bv, to Sardis, n 4tl 
Pactyans, in XtTxes* army, their 
cqiiii>inejU for war. u ijy 
J^letvas, urges the l.ydiaris to rise 
.igaiiist Cyrus, 1 70; he fltX'S t<» 
t'ynif', ^^0, Cvnueans iefijs<* to 
give him 81, 82: is debvttred 
up by the C hiauft, 82 
i'cDonia, XfTXtV march through, n. 

i6t 

l\e(niiaiis, the, n i: Dirius makes 
war on them and carries them mto 
Asia, 4, 5; tiescription ot their 
lake* dwell mgs, b; their escape 
from Phrvgia, 47 
I'alms m Afncn, t 35H 
Pomphybans, vessels furnishetl bv, 
til Xerxes* fleet, 11 133; Iheir 

descent, IS3 

Paiij the gorl, I. 137, i8q, rgo 
Pamoniuni, the, j 75, 77, M> 
Paiiticape^^, the, Scythian river, 1 
204, .pxj 

Paphlaguuuus, in Xerxes’ army, 
llioir equipment for war, ii 148 
Papyrus, 1. 158 

i'archiuont used by the kaiiaus, 11. 

25 

Paruuis, the, set Ibei Milesum gov- 
ernraont in order, 11. it 
I *ai icemans, in Xer.xcs* armv, li. 147 
I’aros, expedition of Miltiadcs 
against, u. no 

Parthtana, in Xerxes* army, their 
cquipinenl for win, n. 147 
Pausanias, commander ot the ex¬ 
pedition to the Isthmus, 11 277 , 
279, 2S3, 295; agrees that the 
Athenians and Spartans bhnulcl 
change places, 296; orders h«s 
Spartans to strike their tetii^, 
299, Amompharetus refiiaes. ao'i- 
301, liu f'^treat, 300, 301; sends 


horseman to the Athenians beg¬ 
ging for their support, 302; battle 
of JUata^a, 302-305; a woman 
appeals to him, 309; his answex 
to I^impon’s evil counsel, 310; 
his disjiobal of the lH>oty, 310, 311; 
orders a Persian feast, 311, 312; 
his treatment of the Thebans, 3x3 
IVdasians, the, 1. 89, 00 
Pelasgi, the, 1. 25, 211 
'* FeUsgi ot the Sea-sh<>re,** ongiu.il 
name of Ion ini is. 11 154 
Pel.isgians, their worship of M*TCurv> 
I. 140; uilopt the Egyptian names 
for tlifir gods, 140, 141: settle in 
I.etnnos, m IJ2, J13, carry ofT 
Athenian wuuieii, 113; utid slay 
llieir women and sons, 114; rehmi 
to make aineiuls t<» Athens, 1 t ♦; 
rt'riuGod by Miltiad<-s, tis 
Pclopoiinc'i*', the. news of I^joiiulas' 
<ieatli readies, ii 241; the iiatious 
of. encamp at the Isthmus, 241; 
seven nations inhabiting, 241,242; 
tbev foui the I.aceda^noTuans at 
the Isthmus and march to Elcusi^, 
282 

Pgiieus, the. and its tribniaxics, u. 
J67; Xorx<s enquires concennhg, 
167 

PtTihccus, legend of, 11 269. 270; 
Alexander, xiu of Aiiiyutas, 
descender I fiom, 270 
PenaiuVr. tyrant of Corinth, 1. <>, 
i«; his revenge on the On'ov 
r?eans, 233, 234; kills his wife, 
234; drives bis younger son from 
home, 234-236; goes to w'ar with 
his falhc2-ui-law, 236; endeavours 
to persuade his son to return, 2 36; 
lakes T'engeance of the Cor- 
cvr.Tans for kill mg the latter, 
236,23?; II. 43»44 
Penclcs, his parentage and descent, 
li no 

Perm Una ns, the, their fight with the 
Pa^nians, 11. i; arc overcome by 
Megahiizub and the Persians, r 
Perseus, worship of, at Cheinmis, 1 
157 

Persia tribes composing nation 01, 
I 66; throws ofl the 5 fedian yoke, 
67: divided into satrapies. 254; 
tribute paid to, by latter, 253 " 
257; coonlrics exempt from 
tribute to. 258 

Persians, the. theu‘ religious and 
social cubtoms, 1. 68-73 '• thinness 
of their skulls, 2x5; length ui 
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litf «irnoug, 220. 221; scot from 
Kgypt to besU'ge Barc<i, 364, 365; ! 
thrv ovorcoirip iha citv by fraud, 
J65: their ti'raiineiil of iht* m-» 
habitants, ^(>5, 366: uicidrnts ot 
Ihpir homcwaid march, thnr 
weapons and dress m the ficKi, 
ii 2T; the louiaiis at 

Jvphesus, 4^<; take repossession • 
n| Cyprus, 51*^3; vjctoTj* over 1 
the Catmns, 54; \\hidc army 
dislioyed, S4. s.s, turlher con- 
ipU'fats m Ijma, .s 5 , Xhvir c.spcdi- 
Mnii a^uinsl Miietus, clelcat 
tljr iuniiiii flrr*t, f)i, 62; bcsiej^c 
«iud take Milctns, tlmir trent- 
niciit fd thcconqiierrO b'nuiis, bS: 
tlit'ir connnestson Iho Ucllr<pc»nt. 

oxpeaitKui iJito< »rr«*e, 
haUlr o< ^far•^thon, u>o-i04; I’N- ^ 
petition juto <h'e<*cy hc.uksi by 
.Serxes, I2g ff ; «»r<lrr of their 
iiiaicU froni Sardts^ 1 >7. mH. . 
rnulr of the army tbroiuth Mysra. 

piissacr of the Hrlh>poijt, 
}43; dress oi the arnn. i.|S* 
•tncient name of, T45; n.itions 
i'Cfvuig with, wvlvr XerXi’S 14S* ’ 
155; their cenoraU. 150, 15*^; 
iiia«nificciice ol their tnK*ps, 151, 
commaiiclrcs of their fleet, 155. 

111 r th m a rch t h rt >u1 'i'liraee 

and Va’oaia, 15<), lOo, Jbi, pre 
jiarations li)r. and cost of fc<’d- 
mp the anuv, Jt>2, 163; course 
*if Jleet, 164, ih'); fleet !cavi‘s • 
Therm a and captures three <Jreek ^ 
vessels, icjt) ti>i; erects a pillar 
on tiA' “Ant/' i<)3: aud reaches 
S<‘pias, ip2; estnnmc of the 
Cersjan lorces, 102, 2Q3; iminbcr 
oj iiost, includlnj' women, etc., 
if^3; water of the nvers insalh* 
cient for, 193; a storm partly . 
ilestroyr* then* fleet, 194, 105; ’ 

hftren ships talccn by the Greeks, ’ 
1 <)0: th e ren lan idcr re ach A phet j • 
i 97 i at Therm op vice, failure of 
hrst assaults, 203; flaal struggle 
and victory at, 207-209; famous : 
l^ersians slain at, 208; laanceuvres 
of the Persian fleet, 217; fust , 
naval eogapement with Greeks at : 
Artemisiutu, 218, 219; storm de¬ 
stroys a part of their fi^*et, 219, , 
220; seexmd aud third engage- i 
ments, 220, 221; the sailors visit : 

J bermopyla?, 223, 224; they! 
ravage Phocis, 226, 227; their at- • 


tack oil Dclj>lu and discoinfltiire. 
227. 228; they reach Athens, 
232; capture the Arropohs, 233. 
nccupv ISytUleia, 243; battle ot 
Satamis, 24^-247; rout of the 
fleet, 24«, 249; sttrviviuR ship^ 
gather at Phalernm, 230; Persians 
on IMTtaleia slain, 250; their 
postal service, 249, 250; flev*t sails 
to the Jtdlespinit, 255. 256; line 
<»l Xerxes* retreat, 259, 2O0; 

Milfernigs oi the soldiers, 2ho; 
at Abjulos, 201; return ol rr- 
niainder to Sanlis, 2^7; Pei'siaii 
fleet at Samos, 26,4, 20h, take 
possH'bsion of Athens, 27.5: retreat 
Iroiii AttJca. J79; furllnst point 
reached by, 279, engagement 
the I’crMah Irnrs*;, umkr Masistius, 
with llie (>ieeks, 282-284; ordf ’’ 
of IVrsian aiiny at PlataM. 288. 
290, their Sfv^thsauT, 391, 293; 
rnt off the (ireck ctjiivoys, 292, 
293, \uA^ a council of war, 293* 
205 . they charge the Greeks, 297* 
choke the fountain of (bargaplnu, 
297* inirsue the Orerks, 3or, 102; 
battle of i'lata'a, 302-305: llieir 
flight, to.*, tlu'v (letend their 
camp, 305. 3ot>, goimal slaughter 
of, 30U; courage sliowxi by, 306; 
thnr <Ufeat at Mvcale, 314, 317- 
320; slaughter o{, 321; retreat 
ot remainder to Sard is, 322; 
uicidcnt along the toad, 322 
1 * 11 . 1107 ^ 0 , remauider of Persian 
fleet at, n. 250 

i*hanes, Greek mercenary, deserts to 
t\ini by St'S, 1. 2 u, 212; rc ven ge 
4>n, by the other mercenaries, ai 4 
Pheidippides, sent as envoy to 
Sparta, 11 9H; a|)pcaraiicc ol 
Pan t<», 99 

Pheretima, wife of king Itattus, 
appeals to the ruler of Salauns 
to help her regain C>Teuc, i. 351; 
appeals to the governor of Kgypt 
to help her avenge her son's death, 
.353; he sends Peisians to besiege 
flarca, 3C4; tfiey take it by kraud, 
365; her barbarous cruelty to the 
inhabit ants, 365. 366; her own 
hidcoui» death, 366 
Fheron, king of Kgypt. •• i^ 7 » thS 
Philip, son of butaetdas, acconi- 
pames Doneus and dies with him, 
n. 20; hero temple raivd to his 
memory on account of bis beauty, 
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Phoc^ca, siege of, I 83 
l^hoc.Tans. the, i. 83; leave their city 
and saO for C'IiicjS, 84; establish 
themselves in Ctvsicd, Hj, 85; 
attacked and flee tn Hhegium and 
found city of Vela, 85 
Phocians, jom the (iteeks at Ther- 
inopvla^, )] they hear the 

Persians apprcaclimg and lake 
their stand, 205; tlinr wars with 
the Thessalians. 224*326; Ihcir 
coin dry ravaged by the J’er.saus, 
226. 227 j they make a courage<ms 
stand against Mardoiiius and his 
men, 3S1, 382 

Phceiucjans, 1, ji>4, inh. refuse to 
help t'aiubysts against the r«»r- 
thagiiiians, 210; sail round Africa, 
\02~,\o^; ititroduci; j variety of 
arts and letters mto<lr<'t‘0\ 11. 25, ’ 
defeated at Sea by the Ioumus. 52; 
at the soa-ftght «»f Lude. 61: their 
conquests on the Hellespont, oh. 
their skill in digging the canal ol 
A t) los, 130; t heir cables, 131; 
cousiriict bridge at Ahydos, 134, . 
win the sailing match (»n the 
Uchespwt, i3g; vessels furnish imJ 
by, to Xerxes* fleet, 152; aec«>ntre- ’ 
uienls of their crews, 152. 153 
Pha'iiix, the. i. 149, 150 I 

Phraortes. king of the Medes, i 54 
Phrygia. Aerxvb’ march through, 11. 

^ 2 , 133 5 

Phrygians, llicir antiquity, 1 iio, 1 
III; m XeiXiV army, their 1 
equipment for war, i\ 148 
i^hrynicluts, his drama of the 
capture i>t Miletus, 11 64 
Pigmies, the. i, T27 
Pigres and Mantyes, the J*a’<iniAiis, 
story of, 11. 4, 5 
Pillars of Hercules, 1. 302 
l^isistratida;, the, ii. 24, 2b; they » 
defeat the Lacedajinouians on the \ 
plain of Phalcrum, 27; they agree 1 
to quit Athens as a ransom for ! 
their captive children, 28; ihcir • 
debc«nt, 28, ay; urge Darius to j 
make war on their own country, 
04 ; urge Xerxes to attack Cireeee, 
1x8 

J^ihistratiis, 1. 26; master of Athens, 
27; exile and return, 27-30 
Pitch, method of obtaining, frorn 
lake in Zacynthus, 1. 363 
Jiane-tree, magnificent tree pre¬ 
sented with gold ornaments by 
Xerxes, ii. 133 
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PlatiTa, Greek and Persia* armicj' 
at. II. 2H7-200; battle of, 302-305; 
v^tmderful lb trigs found later on 
the Imttlefleld, 312 
J*lata‘aus, the, )nin I bo Athenians 
at Marathon, 11. 200 
Platea (IBoniba), island rd, co!oiiisi*d 
by the nicra’ans, 1. 316*348 
Polyerafes, master of Samos, i. 230: 
Ins contiMCt of Iriendshij) with 
.'Nrnasis. king of Kgypt, 230; hi> 
f.iiiie and success in arms, 230; 
letter of advice (ruin Aina.sis to, 
^30, 231: flings bis ring into the 
sea. 231; It IS toiiiid in the belly 
ol ii lisli. 231; Am.iSis in conse- 
(pience dissoiv«is his contract with. 
231: stnidsnieii tohelpCambyscs. 
232; defeats the exiled Samians. 
232, forci?. the Lacedil!2aonlan^ 
to i.nsu the siege ol Samos. 237. 
the first to conci’ive the design 
ol gaming the empire of the sea, 
26H; IS fraudulently induced b\ 
Or<eles to repair to Magnesia, 26H. 
26a; w.inied against the expedi* 
tion bv his daughter and the 
soothsayers, 369; his miserahlr 
end, 2(w), 270 

i'olycriUis, exi^loils ot. at Salami.-, 
II. 249 

Punficmii, the, species of wild 
cliemes, iistd for food and drmU 
by the Argippeniib. 1 296 
Potirtiea, .Artabazu®. fay-. si<*ge to, 11 
204. 2(»5 

Pn*x .i&jH's, IS ord<T<'d Lo kill Sinerdis, 
rainbyi>».V brother, J 225, his son 
killed by the kmg, 227: and 
Smcrdis the Magus, 240, 241. 247, 
248, his end, 246 
l^opoiUis, the, i. 321 
Proteus, king of Egypt, 1. 168; and 
Alexander and Helen of Troy, i6b- 
170 

Psammonitns. king of Egypt, de¬ 
feated by Cambyscs, i 214; 
Irealment of, b^' the conqueror, 
216, 217; plots evil and is killed, 
217 

Psaiiuneticbus, king ol Kgypt, 
checks the advance of the Scy¬ 
thians, I. 55 ; his method of 
determining the relative autiquitj* 
M Kg>'plians and Phrygians, no, 
Tii; tries li> sound the fountains 
of the Nile, 124; and the “De¬ 
serters." 126; his banishment by 
the other eleven kings, 193; 
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becomes sole king of Egypt, 194; ^ 
his siege of Azotus, 196 ) 

Psammis, kmg of Egypt, receives j 
ambassadors from Elis, i 197, J9H; | 
attacks Htiiiopia, his slucl 

nngn, 198 

Psylh, the, African trilH*, t. ^ 55 : 
roniplctolv dcstrto'rd by a sand¬ 
storm, 355 

JNytfalcia, Persians occupy, li. 243, ; 

and are slam b> Ansiiclos, 350 
Pvt amid, great of (hwps, and 
causeway, buildmg of, i. 178. 170; 
pyramid build by his daughter, 
i79i by Chephrcii, j8o, by 
Myccrmu\ by Asychis, 

184; III I.hUc Mutis, 191. 192 
i*y thins, the Lydirin, cnUrlaiiis 
XiTies and Ins arniv, u. i.w. 

1)IS rmmiions riches, 133. 133; his 
retiuest to Xprxi*^, 137; king’s 1 
anger an<l cruel answer, 13b. 137 1 


\iv.i\ Sea Caii.il, i 19 b, 197 
Uhumpsiuitus, kmg of Egypt. hi> , 
moil uni cats, i. 173; story of his : 
treasure-chauU>cr and the thief. 
173-17(1, his descent mto Hades, 
i 7 h 

Uliodopis. j 182, 183: her |»reseril 
of spits to Delphi, 183 
Xuyal Uoad between Sardi? and 
biisa, stations along, u 22, 23, • 
distance of, 33 

4 

SaSiaCi's, king of tlie Ethiopians, 1 
184, 186, Kjr 
SaciP, the, see bcythians 
Sadyatles, king of Eydia, i 8 
Sagartians. the. in XcTxes* «iriuy, • 
timr dress and manner of fighting, 
li. 131 i 

Sais, golden cow and colossal hgiires • 
at. J. 181, 182: king's palace at. j 
199; sepulchre of kings at, 203; : 
lake at, 203 ; temple of Minerva , 
at, 205, 3o6: stone colossus at, ! 
206 I 

Salamis, Greek fleet arrive at. ii ’ 

229; council of war at, 23a j 
battle of, 345-347; Greeks s*‘el* ? 
refuge at, 275 

Salt, houses built of, 1. 359, 380, ^ 
diffurent colours of salt quarne<i 1 
111 Africa, 360 ; 

Salt-lulls m Alnca, i. 357. 358. 359 ' 
Samos (and the Samians), temple r.f, 1 


i 190, X9J ; Polycrates master of, 
230, Si*ck help Ironi the Laced a*- 
iDoniaus, 232. 233; deliver the 
Corc)Ttraxi boys. 333, 334; be¬ 
sieged by the l.accdasaionianii. 
237; Samians attack and defeat 
the Siphiuans, 238, 239; buy the 
island of Hydrea, 239; tound 
Cydonia in Ort'tc, 239; attacked 
and defeati\l liy the Eginetaus, 
•39» their gioat engineer in g 
works. 239. 240; and largest 
Greek temple* built by, 240; be- 
siegoit and taken by ] 9 arnis, 277; 
stnjjpwl of Its men and d^^livered 
to Svk^son, 2Ho, 2H1, then* mer- 
canlilc suca’ss, 34b; spleiulnl 
oflermg to Juno, 346; they escajie 
the yoke ot the Modes, 11. 65 
JVfSian fl'H't at, 265, 206; then 
embassy to la''^tvchides, 314, 3x5; 
Greeks suiil tc». 317; battle <a 
MyraK*, 3J7*320 
Sarangians. in Xrrxos' army, their 
equipment for war, u 247 
Sarclanapalus, hi< vast treasures, i« 
192 

Sardis, deferJ Crersus at, i 40, 42: 
taken by C\tus, 41. 43; revolt 
ot. 7g; taken and burut by tJie 
Ionian?, 11. 47, 48; conspiracy 111, 
discovered, 58; Xerxes at, 134, 
J35; the IVnuan army inareli out 
from, 137, ivtnm of Xerxes and 
the army to. 3 f>r. aha 
S.ispinans, m Xerxi-s* army, a. 150 
Sataspes, the Acha'iiienian, fails It* 
arcumnavigate J.vdia, i, 303, 304; 
and IS napiUed. 304 
Sauromatav the. 1. 293, their 

descent mim the Amazims, 330- 
332; Ihei r langu ag«', c u st( )i ns, auc I 
drc*Sb, 333; they agri^e to help t)ie 
Scythians, 333 

Scainander. th«*, Xerxes at, ii. 138 
Scylas, king of Scythia, his attach¬ 
ment to Greek customs, 1 318; is 
initiated uito the bacchtc rites, 
31H, 319; his people cousequentlv 
revi^t, 319; IS l>eheaded by his 
successor, 319 

Scylbas the Diver, getes over to t(*e 

Grei ks, iL 217, 21H 
Scythas, king of (heZanclsan^, ji. 65 
Scytliia, its geography and j'leoplr, 
1. 394 ff.; unknown regions 

beyond, 397; rigour of its winters. 
397.398, rivers 111. 300, 307, hcnijj 
grown m, 320, population (t, 319, 
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mfJisuroniftuts of Us sea¬ 
shore, 326, 327, Its l><»undanis, 

327 

Scythians, their conquest of Asia, 
I- 55; they plunder temple of 
Venu*. 55, 56: are inas*«icro(l hy 
the Modes, 56; lords of Upper 
Asia, 2H7; overthrow the Mcides, 
2H7; their wives Jiitermarry with 
slaves during the inen*s absence, 
2H7; their method of obtaining 
mares* milk, and hah't of hlnidtui; 
their slaves, 2H7; thnr conflirl 
with the slaves oji their reliirn 
home, 38ft; account of their 
<irigin, akrt, 5 >h): (nvek h'gcnd 
cunec/umg, iHn-anx: thev con¬ 
quer t)ic hiiid of the t'Hriuienans, 
3<>t; Scythian hushamlnien, 2()«|; 
wuiuhTing Scythians. 205, 

the Itoyal Scyllnans. 205; ihev 
are uncou q t icf a hie. 3 05. 3tK>; gix I s 
worshipp<*d by, 310: their sacri- 
Jices, 310, 3J1; special riles paid 
to Mars, 311. 312, their waiJike 
^ customs, 312; the skulls of then 
enemies used for dimk<ng-h(7ns, 
312; their scxilhsayers, 313, 314. 
eemtionu's acconipaiiysng tlieir 
oaths, 3x4; the ]<»Va1 tombs, 314: 
hiinal of their kings, 314, 315; 
orduiary burials 3J6, mcxic ol 
cleauiiig themselves, 316; Ihesr ! 
haired of hu'eign mstoms. 316, ! 
317; Hrud lo the neighbouring ' 
trihes for help against T>n.-ius, 33.S, ; 
332» 333; »heir plan of war, 333. ; 
334; they jnaich to imvt U.iriii.s, ' 
334; they continue lo draw him ; 
on through their country, 335; * 
their haughlv answer lo the ; 
message st*iiI b)’P.irius, ^3f»; lliey j 
assault th<' I'ersian camp, 337. • 
their horses jlarmed hy the brav¬ 
ing of asbcs, 337; send s^’nibobc \ 
gifts to Daiuis, 337, 33k, they; 
inarch to the isler and advise*, the 1 
lonians to break the bridge, 330, j 
340; they miss the IN'TScan army, • 
341; their mar and in g ext>cdition ! 
as far as the Chersonese, 11. 71; j 
send ambassadors lo Sparta, Hg', \ 
drink wine umnixed with w-atcr. • 
their equipment for war, it6; ; 
s«TVe nnd<*r Xerxes, r4b 
Semtrainis, yncen, I. ^3. 94 ’ 

Sennacherib, marches into Hgvtii, I. j 
ift6, 187; nice deslrov his arms • 
and how-strings, 187 
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Serpiails. plague oC, f. ^28; winged, 
150 

Se«os(ris, king of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, ! sfi\; Jus exploits. 
163; pillars erected by, 164; 
figures of, 165; treachery of his 
brother. 165, 166; intersects the 
Ciumtrv with canals, i6Cj; divides 
the soil, ibt» 

Scsb>$, sieg<* of, by the tireeks, ii 
t2V3^7 

Sidh^^is, king of Egypt, neglects the 
warn^^ class, i. iHo, attacked by 
Senimrhcnfi, ihh, 187; savM bv 

U\tCi\ 187 

Sicyoiuans, iiainvs given to the 
triiM's by (h<‘ir king, Clisthenes, 11 

30 

Sidon, king of, with Xerxes at 
Athens, n 239 

Sigemn pasM*s umlcr tlic dommion 
of Athens, a. 43; ffippms retires 
4 S 

Sigynine, flu, short, llaf-nosed nice 
dwvliing north of the Istrr, 11 i 
Sil]>huiiii. llie, Cf^lebraltui as an 
article of huid and for its medicinal 
virtiK*s, I 351 

Siphnos, Hch niini*s m, ». 238; its 
|H'<iple consult the oracle, 238; are 
de 1 cal*‘d by tin* Samians, 23vS 
Sisanim-s, slain and flayed bv 
tanibvst'S for giving an unjust 
sentrnce. 11. 10 

SuuTdis, killed by his brother 
Cambyses, i 224, 225 
Sinerdis, the Magus, pretends he is 
the Cyrus, 1 240: succeeds 

Caiiil>vses, 243; his fraud di^- 
a*vere<l, 214^ 245; ctmspiracv 
agaiusl. 245-2411; he and his 
brother are shim, 249 
Siuikes, horned, 1 362 
Sogdi.ins, m Xerxes* armv, li. 147 
Solon td Athens. 1 23; and Crcpsu^, 
14-z7; borrows a law from the 
Eg)7)tiAr>s, 206 
Solynu, tiie, 1. 8H 

Soothsayers in Scythia, i 313; uiocle 
of executing them, 314 
Soph^ues, most distinguished of the 
Athenians at Plataia, n 307, 308 
Sosicles, deputy of Corinth, lus 
speecli to the Lacedicmoniaus and 
their allies, 11, 41-44 
Sporgapises, son of Tomvris, over¬ 
come bv the Persians, 1, 107; 
slays himself, 208 

Sparta, law passed forbidding both 
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kings to go out io^tither with thn 
army, n. 33; douWc sovereignty 
at, 75: d<*scent and pnTogatives 
iii the km^fs, 76, 77; honours 
<ione to the kings in life and 
death, 7H, 79; <XTtain riccupa- 
tions hereditary in, 70; death of 
Persian heralds at, 16K; atonement 
made for, 160, 170, C.um imi 
festival at, 201 

Spartans, sre Laced^finioninns 
Spertlhas. slr»ry of, ami Hnlis, u. 

f 69 'i 7 i 

Slcsagoras, surcessor of Milliades 
the elder, 11. 70 

Slrymon, ihr*, paivige of, hv Xerxes, 
ii. t6i 

Styx, the, wjUts of. n S5 
Snn, feast in lutnour <‘f, 1 143, i (4 
Susa, Darius retires to. n 10; Ins 
treasuries at, 21; royal road to, 
from Sardis, 22, 33; display ot 
feeling at, on receipt of the king's 
messages, 2^2 

Syugrus. thy Spartan, Ins mdiguj* 
tion at thdo's answiT to the 
Greek envoys, 11 1H2 
Svharis, taken l>y the Crotoiimts, 11 
10 

SvIoSon, story of Ins cl<Mk, unci 
Danus, 1. 377, 27K, k'gs Danns 
to restore Samos u> him, 27^: 
(he Persians deliver it to linn, 281 
Syigis (Hyrgis), the, falls into i^ke 
Majotis, 1. 33s 

Syria, desert ol, waier CHirncsl U\ in 
old vvmc |urs, 1 212, 21 ] 

'J'ahlo ot the Sun, j. 210 
Tamarisk, the, n. 133 
1 'anais (Don), the, i. 310, falls iiifn 
Jaikf Ma'otis, 335 

Tattewdng axnoiig the ihracians, ii. 2 
Tauri, the, their uuxle o\ sacnfice, i. 

f auric ternlorv, the, 1 327 
Teams, the, curative qualities its 
waters,! 323; D arms pitches his 
camp beside it, 323; piDar and 
inscription left by th<‘ king, 323, 
324 

Tegoans, 1 3i» 32, 33, quarrel vnlh 
the Athenians as to their rightful 
)u>sl in baltlr, li. 285; they and 
the LacedanuunJans arc left to 
withstand the Persians at PlaLea, 
30a; attack on the Persun camp, 
106 

Tellijs of Athens, 1. 14 


TcJU|>e, defile of, Orecks occupy, ii. 
I8K 

‘ Tenedos, island of, falls into the 
I hands of the IVcs^aus. 11 67 
j Tc‘ IS, people o1, fou n< 1 c 11V of Ab d e ra, 
I K3, H(» 

• Thales, the Milrsian, i. 37, 3H; 

advice to Icmiaiis, Mi, 87 
, TIkivk, suspected rev»»lt ot, il. 73, 
74; gold mines on, 74 
’ Tht‘hans, moke Wiir <ni AtluniS, ii. 
35, 3^; s<‘ek help from Kgina, 35; 
kept bv LcoiiKiasu') hostages, 207; 
iheir cowardly c<Miduct and tat<*, 
210, 211; advist* Mardonnts inu 
to march ou Athens, 273; at 
» I'lata'a, 304. .tus; l^ausamas and, 
.ni 

; DieUs, in Egypt, fall ot rain at, i. 
214 

Ihehcs, banquet to Mardonins ai, 
II. 280, 2H1, besieged by the 
Greeks, 311 

' Thera, islaiul of, hist<ay tif its euloiu' 
»ntion, i 344, 14s: Th er ivaii 
! comniaiKled by tirade to colonise 
J.ibyu, 345; they sett It* on the 
, island ol i'lateu. 34(1; vanoiin 
) versions of the sbiry, 346-34 
I Tlnius. leads colony ul Laconia- 
111 on 1 a n^ and Miinw to CaUiste, 
»• 344 

llu*tsander, tus account of the feast 
given to the rei^iatis at Thebes, 
n. 2M1, 281 

Th« inist<K:les, his udtrfretiilion of 
' llu* <»r.ic1e, II 173: ddvisi'N the 
Atheiiiaiib to btiUd /i fleet, 174, 
bnlH*s the (ireek ailimnd lo n*- 
main at ArlcmiMUin, 210; Ins 
stratagem I01* detaching the 
lojiioiis fnuii the IVrsLins, 221- 
223; urges Kurvbiadcs to rotnam 
With thelliH't at Salaiins, 234*237. 
s»*ndss%»'cret message to the euemv. 
242, 243; Ills C'iofcrencc willi 
Anslidos, 244, 245; advises the 
' pursuit of the J’ersimi fleet, 256. 
opposed by r.uryluudes, 256; 
hib further advice, 257; 
message to the kmg. 257, 25^: 
g atJiers will Ir ibu (it jj is, 258^ 2 5<i : 
receives the prire of wisdom, 263, 
oilier honour^ i>aid him, 263; Ins 
six‘ccU to Tin u idem US, 263 
rhcrinopvke, description of. ii. 189, 
190; Greeks decide to take their 
stand there agamsl the Tersian*. 
iqor LfSMirdas and Ihrrt* 
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hundred at, 2t>o, 201, 203. final 
struggle at, betww‘ij hts Greeks 
and the Persians, 205-209; Rraves 
and inscriptions at, 209; Persian 
sailors visit tlic field of battle. 
2 « 3 . 224 

Thespians, rem.iin wilh I>*on]das 
at Theriuopyl.e, a. 207; their 
bravery, 208, especial valour of 
nitii)Tamtu]S. 209 

Thessahans, offer to defend the pass 
of Olvinims at^ainsl the Persians 
a. 1H7, xKrt, forsaken by the 
Greeks tUev side nitU I lie euemv. 
t8o; matcli their lK»rst*s with tin* 
IVrwau course! s, I97; 1h»*ir wars 
with the P]n>cuns, 224-22O, the*) 
lead the Persians ai;aiiist, 22^ 

1 lieswaly, description of, 1 sUh, 1117 
‘I'hracc, re/i;juii lying north of, u. 3; 
XiTxes* inarch through, 159, mo, 
tribes alouc his route, if>o, ihi 
'riiracran king, sior)' of a, u 2**0 
'rhiacians, the, suhibietl bv Darius, 

I. 324; |)ositK>a ui, 320, their 
ditiereiit tribes a ml riistr»iiw, 
a. 2, 3; their gods, 3; their mode 
of bursal, 3, then e(]uij>moat hn 
war, 149 

Thrasvbalus, tyiaiil of Mdetiis, i 9. 
to 

I'hyrea, i. 42 

Thy.«isaK<’Ue, tlie, i 205, 3J5 
Tigris, the, I 96, <}% luz, Ji. 23 
I'f modem us ol Aphidna*, his lealousv 
of TJirmistocles, a. 263 
Ttmoxonus, his plot to In-trav . 

Potidira, u. 264, 205 
* r I sainen us, (> n 'C uiii soot h sa yt t, 

story of, II. 290, 291 
Tomyns, queen nf the Massaget.e, 
refus^^ tt' receive tbo embassy 
iroin Cyras, i 104 , si'iids nitssage 
to the king, 105, defeat and 
death of her s»»u, 107, n>8; gives 
Cyrus battle, 108; defeats the 
t^ersians, 108; fulhls lier t hie,it 
to Cyrus, 108 

Transmigration of souls, u i77 
IVausi, the, a people of Thrace, 
r heir customs at births and deaths, 

II. 2 

Tritftnjs, Lake, legend in einin**cticuj 

with, i. 356, 357 

Troglodytes, m Africa, their t«vHl ' 
and strange language, i. 359 
Trojan war, 1. 171*173 
Troy. Xerxes and his army at, 11. 


of Herodotus 

T>Tauls, put down by Anstagoras, 

1. ifi 

Tvras, the, Scythian river, 1 308; 
fwtpraii 4if Hercules on rock 
near, 320 

Tyre, king of, lights the Egyptians, 
I 1:98; with Xerxes at Athens, \ i. 

239 

Tyritae, (ireek dwellers on ihe 
Tyraa. 1 308 

Tyrilieiiians, their sidllemeul in 
Uinbru, i 50,51 

th'iuu, Arabian uaitie for, 1. 213 

rtmns, 111 XiTKcV army, n. 147 

\'ii]can, temple of, at Memphis, 1. 
102, 196, 181, J94, 206; pnesis 
of, 187. jNS; fignie of, 22*) 

X.iiiHiippns, leadi'f of the AlheiiMiis 
against Si'stos, ii. 325, 327; lus 
ex<*cution <*f ArtaWtes, 134, 328 

X.nillius, taken by Harjiagus, 1. ijo 

Xerxes, moaning ol naiiK*, 1. 93. n 
on, appointed las h<*ir by Darius, 
117: urged by Mordoulus to 
attack tir-ecc, 117, 118; and bv 
Onoiriacriliis, 118, 119, subdues 
Egypt, 110; a<l<lrcS5e'‘ Ins council, 
119, 120; his answ'cr to the speerh 
of ^Xrtabanus, 124, 125; iuv 
dreams, 125-128, ins third vision. 
128, 129; his prei>arations tor 
uar. 129, nmnensjty of the ex- 
fMxhtiou, 129, his canal of Atlu*)^, 
rjo, I )i; his collection cd stori <, 
132; Ins march from Cntalla, 131; 
croSs«*s the Halys and marches 
through Phrygia, 132; reaches 
CelTnai, 132; he and his arniv 
enlertauied by Pythius, 13a; his 
further march, 133; reaches 
^>a^^ils. 133. sends heralds mb' 
tiroeci*, 131; his fury at the 
dc*stnictHm ol the bridge of 
Al^vdos, 134, 135; orders th< 
IKflespont to Iw sauirgcd, 135, 
alrimiod at a sudden darkiies?. 
xjO, his anger at the request of 
Pythius the Lvdian, 136; rides 
hath from Sardis, 137; magni¬ 
ficence of his spearmen and 
cavalry, 137, 138; he reaches 
Troy, 138; reaches Abydos, and 
there views his armament, 139; 
his conversation with Artabanus, 
139*142; Ins address to the Persian 
urmv, 142» his hoatiou, prayer, 
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iUiil al the 

M2, I43, he watches his amiy 
143; despises the omens. 
143, I <14; be marches to Doriscus^ 
144; numbers Ids troops. 144. 
nations taking p:irt in hi*< «*xpe<)i' 
tjon, 144-133; his gencralR. 150, 
75a; coiomanclerR .iiid olticrrs ot 
bjs fleet, 155; reviews bis entin* 
HiiJiy and fleet, 136; enqiiiros ot 
l)omaratusc<incerij»ip thf^ Grooks. 
*57*t59i marchtJuoiiph '1 brace, 
150. Tfjo; through J’.ionia, i6i;, 
his passage of the Stryiuon, lOi, 
rraches Acanthus, r6a, joins his | 
fleet at Thermo, 166. he views 
I lie J'cueiis and shon> how, 
'riu'ssaly c^uild be submefg«l, > 
io6-i6>i; scridb his herahN into 
' riTecf. 16K: hjs treatment <jf • 
the Gicck soles, 173; success mi<\ 
pn»pTess 01 Ids fleet, tit, 102.: 
number of his lunit, 202, 10).; 
iiib beauty Hud stature, 101: • 

by storm and capture to hi^ fled, 
in4-igh; lieurs the tale <if lie 
IVniple of Lapbystinn Jnjnbr, • 
197; enters Mails, x«>H, ai ihn- 
nio])yl;e, tgg: sends moiniterl sp> 
to observe the enemy, 202, eon* 
^ults with Detnaratus, 202: s<*iids , 
troops forward to lake the p.'iss, • 
202; his terror at witnessing llieir 
tIefiMt, 203, Ephialles tells him • 
of the mnunlam path, 204, 
victory of his Persians at Ther- 
incipyla*, 207'20'4; again qiics- ; 
tioijs Deinarntiis concenung the 
Spartans, 211, Dcmaralns and * 
Acharmenes do not agree in Iheir 
advice to hmi, 211, 212; Xerxes* 


answer to the hitter, 212, 213; 
his treatment of Leonidas* bod?*, 
213; lakes posscs&nm of Athens. 
232, 233; his message to Arta- 
banus, 233, 234; he consults the 
kings and sea captains with him as 
to risking a sea-fight, 230; Arte¬ 
misia's answer, 23<), 240; watches 
the Imttle oi Salamis, 24?. 24K; 
determines to fly, 257; advice 
t»f Mardoiiius to, 252, 253; he 
consults Arleinisia, 353, 254, 

ccMifldes some of his children t<i 
her, 234, 253, he loaves Mardonius 
wilh troops and sails i<> the Hi'Ues* 
|MMit, 255, 256; receives mossagr 
fri»iJi Themisti>cles. 237, 25^; hue 
of lifs retreat. 259; his inisw'or to 
the Sp.iTtan heralds, 259, 200: 
his maich t<» the Helli spont, 2flo. 
Ills retmii to Sardis, 2r>i; tales of 
his return loiu'ucy, 2()t, 2<‘>2, falla 
in love with Maiistcs* wife, 322; 
his U»ve aff.nr with ArtaVula, 323; 
his wife's revenge. 324, 323, h^. 
sla\> his brother MasisU’s, 323 

/arvulhns, i)ilch \>htajned from 
lake in, i 3^3 

/-almoxis, gi»d of the tieta*. 1 324; 
sU»ry of, 323 

/atic1<vuns, the. lietrayeil to the 
S.imiatis by Hippocrates, 11. us 
/.tilci^. seized by the Suniuuis, n. 03 
/o|*VTus, one of his mules gives 
birth to a foal, i. 282; bis suc¬ 
cessful I use f<ir scheming itabylon. 
•82-383; 15. made governor ol 

IJabyloii, and loaded with gifts 
and lioiionrs, 285, 280 


THX rfM^Lt PltCt^S, I.CTCnWORTH 







